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For Men, Women and Children 





.. and serviceability form 
an inseparable alliance in Hose of 
Luxite—a recent triumph of special- 

ized pi in which only the purest dyes 
and finest materials are tolerated. Such hosiery 
as this ives the final touch of smartness to 
your appearance, 


In Japanese Pure Silk: for men, 50c¢ per 
pair; for women, $1.00, $1.10 and $1.50. 
Other styles in Gold-Ray (scientific silk), 
lisle and cotton, for men, women and 
children. Prices as low as 25¢ per pair. 

Ask your dealer to supply you. List of 
styles and illustrated book sent on request, 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 620 Fowler Street, MILWAUKEE, dees 


Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 
San Francisco Liverpool 


New York Chicago 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


OF THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
IN QUALITY DESIGN AND 
WORKMANSHIP 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES DETAILED 
DESCRIPTIONS AND RANGE OF PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
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[N the Heraldic Pattern is blended the beauty 
of the early hand-hammered ware with the 
durability essential to good value. To be had 


also in hollow ware such as Tea Sets, etc. 
Backed hy a guarantee based on a seventy- reputation 
zi or he nine 


for quality. Sold by leading dealers. catalogue ‘F-85" 
Tea Spoons, $5.00 a dozen. Other pieces in proportion. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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PARIS 
4 Rue Martel 


No. 411—Striped Crepe de Chine 
Dresses, in black, navy, Copen or 
rose and white stripes, large white 
Georgette collar braided with sou- 
tache, waist ornamented with pearl 
buttons through self bound button- 
holes; pleated skirt with stripes 
running crosswise to 


form border. Special 29.50 





Prompt Delivery Free 


Anywhere in the 
United States 
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klin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 





LONDON 
29 Jewin Crescent 


Women’s Summer Dresses 
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No. 413—Foulard Silk Dresses, 
in navy and white or black and 
white, with apron front of pleated 
Georgette to match, white Geor- 
gette over-collar and vestee, 
crushed girdle, draped 


skirt. Special 36.00 
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No. 415—Silk Shirtwaist Dresses, (two-piece model), of crepe de 
chine or washable satin in white, flesh, navy or black; pleated front 


waist with wide collar, turn-back cuffs, pleated skirt fastened 
down front with pearl buttons. Special 


29.50 


No. 417—Handkerchief Linen Shirtwaist Dresses, (two-piece model) 
of striped and blocked handkerchief linen, in pink, lavender, rose, green, 
Copen or navy, also of plain handkerchief linen in white, Copen, pink 
or lavender; waist with wide and narrow tucks in front and 1 8 50 


back, slip through girdle; skirt with wide tucks. Special 
HATS and SHOES illustrated, from our Shops 


Prices upon Application 
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Is your marriage an armed neutrality? Areyou too proud 
to fight? Do you spend most of your evenings sitting at 
home watchfully waiting for an overt act? Vaniy 
Fair will lead you into spirited skirmishes and lively 
sallies; it will put your mind in its dress uniform and 


med 
Ks 
modern manoeuvres, 


guide it through the most 


Do you work at being Married? 





Before you married HER 


You spent hours on vour ties and half your salary on orchids, and no 
end of effort in thinking up things that might amuse her—the smart 
place for luncheon, the right play for her to see, the new book for her 
to read, the clever story for her to tell. 


In short, you WORKED at being a lover. 


Before you married HIM 


You tossed about at night thinking up things that would amuse him. 
You spent hours in planning a new frock, or a new dance, or a new mood, 
or a new bon mot to delight him. You wore your mind to a shadow fig- 
uring how you could break him of singing tenor, and still retain his love. 


In short, you WORKED at being lovable. 


Now that you're married — 





| Every Issue of 
! Vanity Fair Contains 
THE STAGE: First Night and 


behind-the-scenes views of the 
newest plays—with portraits. 
THE OPERA AND MUSIC: 
Stories and portraits of the new 
singers, composers, conductors 
and whatever is new about the 
old ones. 

THE ARTS: [Illustrated news 
and criticisms of pictures, archi- 
tecture, books and sculpture. 
HUMOR: The most original 
and amusing works of our 
young writers and artists. 
PEOPLE: Striking and unusu- 
al portraits of celebrities who 
help make New York a brilli- 
ant, fascinating merry-go-round. 
SPORTS: An illustrated = 
orama of golf, tennis, football, 











Do you, sir, bury yourself in the market page at breakfast? Do you, 
madam, converse about the misdeeds of the cook and the modiste’s per- 
fectly unaccountable bill? Do you, sir, ever surprise her with a knowledge 
of a new dance or a new opera? Do you madam, ever startle him with 
a clever story or a new slant on life? 


Be amusing, though married. 


Subscribe to Vanity Fair 


It will keep you from settling down in the marital ooze. It will keep you in 
touch with all that is stimulating, novel, and amusing in metropolitan life. It 
will keep you au courant of the arts, music, theatre, sports, dances, operas, 
fashions, and gaieties of this extremely complex modern life. A copy of Vanity Fair 
on your library table every month will rejuvenate your mind, broaden your inter- 
ests, save you from stodginess, and make HER—or HIM—sit up and take notice. 


Don’t have a little failure in your home 
READ 


VANITY FAIR 


25 cents a copy $3 a year 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 
FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 


racing, polo and a dozen other 449 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
outdoor and indoor sports. 








Every Issue of 
Vanity Fair Contains 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By 
intellectually stimulating essay- 
ists and critics. 

PARIS AND LONDON: The 
latest diverting news from the 
European Capitals. 
DANCING: Outdoor dances, 
indoor dances, hythmic dances, 
cosmic dances. 

FASHIONS: From Paris, Lon- 
don and New York for all dis- 
criminating men and women. 
DOGS AND MOTORS: Photo- 
graphs of the best-bred dogs and 
the best-built motors, with de- 
scriptions and timely discussion 
of > sa 

SHOPPING: An index to the 
best shops—what they sell; anda 
shopping offer that is bound to 
interest alert men and women. 
And a cover in colors, 
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DREICER & C%r 
ewels 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
— NEW YORK— 














ORIENTAL PEARLS OF RARE 
PERFECTION ARE ALWAYS TO 
BE FOUND IN GREAT NUM~ 
BERS IN THE DREICER COL~ 
LECTION. PEARL NECKLACES, 
PEARL ROPES, PEARL OR- 
NAMENTS, PEARL PINS, 
PEARL RINGS, SPECIMEN 
ROUND PEARLS, SPECIMEN 
DROP PEARLS -————_ 












DREICER &C%. 


Pearls 
FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
BRANCH AT CHICAGO 
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FOREIGN MATTER 





The Sequel 
TROUBLESOME GENTLEMAN (to solicitor, after long rigmarole): “That, Mr. 
Jones, is the Genesis of the whole matter.” 
SOLIcIToR (opening the door): ‘And this, my dear sir, is the Exodus.”’—The 
Tatler. 


A Cold Draught 
Tue Actor: “I say, old thing, I’m getting awfully popular. A new cigar has 


been named after me!” . 
His MANAGER: “Hope it draws better than: you do!”’—The Sketch. 


The Retort Courteous 
SCHOOLMASTER (after the event): “Do you know, young man, that this pains 
me much more than it does you?” 
THe Terror: “No, I didn’t know, sir. But if that assertion genuinely 
expresses your considered opinion, I feel very much better.”—Punch. 


As She Is Spoke 
Tommy (with captive Hun): “You wouldn’t think it to look at ’im, but when 
I says ‘’Ands up,’ ’e answers back in puffick English, ‘Steady on with yer 
blinkin’ toothpick,’ ’e says, ‘and I’ll come quiet.’ ”»—Punch. 


Sufficient 
Mrs. MEGSON (not pleased with supplies): “Have you any of the sugar you 
sold me on Monday left?” 
TuHE Grocer: “Oh, yes Mum; plenty. How much would you like?” 
Mrs. Mecson: “None!”—The Sketch. 


The Last Straw 
Dear OLD Tu1nc: “And what do you suffer most from, my poor man?” 
Wounvep Tommy: “Visitors, mum.”—The Tatler. 


A Low State of Mind 

First VILLAGER: ‘Have you heard from your son lately, Mrs. Smale?” 

SECOND VILLAGER: “Yes, I had a letter from ’im the other day, Mr. Clibbit; 
’e be still in the basement in France.”—The Tatier. 

Shining Example 

THE ONE: “Yes, I’ve had a lot of late nights lately, too.” 

THE OTHER: “Ah, my boy, we’re the sort of men our fathers warned us 
against in our youth.’—-The Tatler. 


Bocue (downed after long Homeric combat): ‘Kamerad!” 
Pat: “Be jabbers, ’tis the word I’ve been thrying to remember for the last 
three minuts.”’—Punch. 


LitTLtE Witte (of Prussia): ‘As one crown prince to another, isn’t your 
Hindenburg line getting a bit shaky?” 

RupprRECHT (of Bavaria): ‘Well, as one crown prince to another, what about 
your Hohenzollern line ?”—Punch. 


Spring Fashions for Men 
“Lord , who managed to be present, wore a festive air with a button-hole 
of lilies of the valley.” —Ramsey Courier. 





MortHER: “So you're the bottom boy of your class. Aren’t you ashamed of 


yourself ?” : 
Peter: “But, Mother, it’s not my fault. The boy who is always bottom is 


away ill.”"—Punch. 


REGIMENTAL SERGEANT-Magjor (to lady driver of motor ambulance): “I see 
you've got stripes. Have you got a sergeant-major ?” 

Corporat Maup Evans: “Have we got a sergeant-major? I should think 
we have—the cat!”—Punch. 


OrvERLY OFFicer: “Anything serious to report, Sergeant?” e 
SERGEANT: “Gunner Jones feels ’omesick, Sir, and may he send for ‘Is 
parrot ?”—Punch. ’ 


Victim: “Confound your dog, Madam! It’s nearly bitten a piece out of 
my leg.” 

Owner (distressed): “I am truly sorry, Sir. Naughty little Daphne! After 
all my efforts to make Wednesday your meatless day.”—Punch. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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IND a man who has experienced the luxury of a 
Franklin Sedan for summer use. 
Ask him what he thinks of the Enclosed Car 
idea for summer. 
He will tell you that he has made a discovery 
in motoring; that he will never use any other type of car. 

He will tell you that the lightness and resilience of the 
Franklin Sedan make it practical for any kind of driving, 
on any sort of road, any time, anywhere. 

That he gets all the free-blowing air there is—as much 
or as little as he wants. That he can instantly adjust the 
windows for any sort of weather—shut out dust or rain; 
drive for fifty miles on a hot summer afternoon and step 
out of the car clean and cool. 

Then he will tell you what it means to his wife and 
family. The freedom from grimy, parched skins and 
enveloping veils; the joy of stepping on to a hotel veranda 
without looking like the rescued survivors of a wrecked 
Cook’s Tour. 

Then he will come back to the flexibility of the Frank- 
lin, the lightness of its unsprung weight. Easy riding over 
rough roads, liveliness on the hills, maximum speed trom 
place to place, economy in gasoline, remarkable tire- 
mileage. 

Features that apply as well to the Brougham and 
Cabriolet Models as to the Sedan—the features that make 
the Franklin so definitely an all-around efficient car. 


Franklin Sedan (5 passengers) 2610 Ibs.......:.... $2850.00 
Franklin Brougham (4 passengers) 2575 lbs.........$2800.00 
Franklin Cabriolet (3 passengers) 2485 lIbs.......... $2750.00 


All Prices F. 0. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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JUNE BRIDAL GIFTS 


JEWELS 
WATCHES 
CLOCKS 
SILVERWARE, ETE 
Photographs with complete information 


MILITARY WRIST WATCHES THEHANDB@K 
Silver and Gold Illustroted and Priced 
Rodium or contains many moderate 
Regular Dials priced Gifts 
For the Service By post upon request 


BAILEY, BANKS @ BIDDIE@© 


Jewelers since 1832 


Philadelphia 
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Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


SYMPOSIUM OF THE CENTRAL WEAKNESSES 


FERDIE 


Y nerves are feeling rather bad 
About the news from Petrograd 
Briefly, and speaking as a Tsar, 
I think the game has gone too far. 
When Liberty gets on the wing 
You cannot always stop the thing. 
Vices from ill examples grow, 
And I might be the next to go. 


TINO 


ES, what has happened over there, 
May very well occur elsewhere. 
Fortune with me may prove as fickle as 
It did with poor lamented NICHOLAS. 

It was a silly thing to do, 

To ape the airs of WILLIAM TWO; 
I cannot think what I was at, 

Trying to be an autocrat. 


MEHMED 


TAKE a very dubious tone, 

About the fate of Allah’s Own. 
The Young Turk Party’s been my bane 
And caused me hours and hours of pain; 
But, vhat would be a bitterer pill, 
There may be others younger still, 
Who, if the facts should get about, 
Would want to rise and throw me out. 


FERDIE 


DON’T believe that WILLIAM cares, 
One little fig for my affairs. 

He roped me in to this concern 

Simply to serve his private turn; 

And never shed a single tear 

Over my loss of Monastir. 

For tuppence, if I saw my way, 

I'd join the others any day. 


TINo 


AST year (its memory still is green) O 
How WILLIAM loved his precious Tino! 

He talked about our family ties 

And sent me such a lot of spies. 

But since his foes began to squeeze 

My guns inside the Peloponnese 

His interest in me has ceased; 

I do not like it in the least. 


MEHMED 


LENT him troops when things were slack, 
And now the beast won’t pay ’em back. 
He never mentions any “line” 
Of Hindenburg’s in Palestine. 
I cannot sleep; I get such frights 
During these dark Arabian Nights. 
But he—he doesn’t care a dem. 
O Allah! O Jerusalem! 
—O. S., Punch. 


“Only ninety-two pigs came to Vienna’s Easter market, of which ninety-four 
were allotted to hospitals.”"—Daily Mail. 

The two extra ones, it is understood, came from Hindenburg’s “strategic 
reserve.’ —Punch. 


“In reply to your valued inquiry, we enclose illustration of Dining Tables of 
Oak seating fourteen people with round legs and twelve people with square legs, 
with prices attached. Hoping to have your order.’—The Huntly Express. 


Mr. Punch is now engaged upon an exhaustive examination of the extremities 
of his staff before deciding whether to replace his existing Round Table.—Punch. 
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Sun Room in Mrs. Robert L. Bacon’s country place at 
Westbury, Long Island. Reed furniture from The Reed 
Shop, Inc., lends to this dignified outdoor living room the 
necessary touch of careless comfort and good taste. 


1 
ba 
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HH 


For the sun room, veranda, or tea house, the fine polish and costly fabrics of 
period furniture strike an undesirable note of wintry severity. Only furniture of 
a simple and informal type is appropriate to the casual lounging room where the 
open air is the thing. That such outdoor furniture may at the same time be 
individual and original in design is evident in the creations of The Reed Shop. 


**Suggestions in Reed Furniture”’ The REED SHOP. Inc. 


mailed on receipt of 14c in postage 581 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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Kden 
Canopies 


THE NECESSARY SUMMER LUXURIES 








The canopy illustrated has a spread of eight 
feet. It may be had in blue duck with red 
trimmings, tan duck with green trimmings, or 
in whatever combinations of colours you pre- 
fer. Canopy $26, table-cover $3.25 extra, 
chair-covers each $1.75. Metal table, 42 inches 
in diameter, $16. Metal chairs, each $3.75. 


We should be glad to send you our unusually 
interesting catalogue. 


The TROY CARRIAGE SUN SHADE CO., TROY, OHIO 


Troy Garden Canopies are on display2at the leading stores in all big cities, 





c along 
the Sound is distinguished usually 
by Troy Canopies, 


A certain type of smart plac 
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em Che 4 Exide Batteries 


“Exide” “Hycap£Bxide’ “Thin-Exide’ “Ironclad Exide 


For Electric Vehicles 


OR every type and model of 
electric vehicle, there is an 
“JExide’’ Battery perfectly suited 
—one that will bring to the car a power- 


service representative of the utmost 
dependability. 





Ever since the inception of the “Electric” 
the “Exide’’ Batteries have been respon- 
sible for its best performance. ‘They are 
today used and endorsed by the leading 
electric vehicle manufacturers. 


These facts apply both to the pleasure and 
to the commercial car. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 
1888s PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester Toronto 





Copyright 1916 by 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. Over 800,000 Automobiles use the ‘‘ Exid¢’’ Battery for Starting and Lighting 
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The Sinews of Mileage 


Every muscle of a man is made up 
of small strings—sinews, 


—not of one solid mass. 


The more sinewy or stringy the 
muscle, the stronger it is. 


It is a law of engineering that many 
small strings or strands made into a 
cable give the greatest possible 
strength and flexibility. 


And nature exemplifies that law 
in the muscles of every living being. 
* * * 


That very law governs the con- 
struction of the ‘Royal Cord’ Tire. 


A Tire for Every Need of 


Price and Use— 


‘Nobby’ 
Cord’ 


‘Chain’ ‘Royal 


‘Usco’ ‘Plain’ 


This tire is made up of many layers 
of many small, but very tough, cords; 
—the construction which is exactly 
in harmony with the laws of nature as 
exemplified in the muscles of a man, 
—and equally 1n accord with the best 
engineering practices in other lines of 
construction where great strength is 
required. 


* * * 
There is no question that this type 


of cord tire construction gives the 
absolute maximum of strength, 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 





—fgives, like a man with strong, sin- 
ewy muscles, the most power and 
endurance, 

And behind this long-mileage qual- 
ity of the ‘Royal Cord’ Tire, this self- 
same construction gives flexibility and 
elasticity superior to any other form 
of tire construction. 


* * * 
The ‘Royal Cord’ Tire—which is 
one of the five types of United States 


Tires—has clearly proved that it is 
the monarch of all cord tires. 


United States Tubes and 
Tire Accessories Have all 
the Sterling Worth and 
Wear that make United 
States Tires Supreme. 
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AT MOUNTAIN LAKES, N. J. 


In Midst of Beautiful Northern 
Jersey’s Most Exclusive Colony 


TO RENT 


FIFTEEN ROOM RESIDENCE located on shore of lake with 

three acres of carefully laid out garden and lawn, 400 feet 
back from boulevard—superb view over lake and mountains. 
Ideal summer community—coolest country location near New 
York—fifty minutes by train from city—excellent motor roads. 
House located twelve minutes walk from D.L. & W. station— 
train service excellent. 


House is of stucco construction, splendidly furnished through- 
out. Beautiful library, large main entrance hall and living 
room, dining room of choice finish, sun parlor, kitchen and 
butler’s pantry, three master’s bedrooms, two baths and boudoir 
on second floor, two maid's rooms with bath and one master’s 
bedroom on third floor. Furnishings of entire house remark- 
ably tasteful and complete. To rent from May Ist to October 
Ist, $400.00 per month. Address, 


Box 202, c. o. Vanity Fair 
443 Fourth Ave., New York 





























Country Estates 
in War Time 


The government has bidden 
loyal Americans cultivate 
the land. Owners of coun- 
try places will, naturally, be 
the first to obey this neces- 
sity. Many people who may 
not fight will as a matter of 
patriotism long to acquire 
country property and give 
over the land to intensive 
farming. 


The country estate, in truth, 
is today not a luxury: it isa 
necessity for those who can 
afford to buy. The right 
thing is to leave the cities to 
those workers who can not 
be out of town, and yourself 
assist them by helping feed 
the multitude engaged in 











Green Mt. Summer Sous: 


Seven miles from Brattleboro, six hours 
from New York or Boston. In delightful so- 
cial community. Farm of several acres, culti- 
vated for years. House of nine rooms and bath; 
large woodshed and two pantries. Large billiard 
cr recreation room with five bedrooms and bath in 
separate building. Occupies highest elevation with 
superb panoramic views into four States. Modern 
conveniences, necessary outbvildings. Ideal sum- 
mer place. 


FRED’K FOX & CO. 
14 West 40th Street, New York Phone, Vanderbilt 540 




















A Two-Acre Country Place 


AT SHIPPAN POINT, CONN. 
One hour from New York City 


ie 2 























Let the undersigned know your require- ° Twelve-room house, three baths, large entrance hall, Cl 
ments oa — Farms — Invest- war _ <i or — ser- sey Beles Sr we" Cara’ = 
ments — omes —— Mining — Oil maend vice. ake your an pro- garden, ani PB ws gt Allegg -0nl pr ea 
Timber — or other properties in any duce for your country: nor ileges.’ Yacht Club. B 
part of the United States or Canada. ||} 9" wie at bee Se.” 
— is it too late to bring under : “ 
GEORGE G. VENESS, 523 Waverley Ave., Detroit, Mich. “ee anid ts “egg G. HARRY ABBOTT, Stamford, Conn. 
cultivation ian oug a TELEPHONE 201 
this moment. G 
REDERICK A. | 
KING — 











ARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
NEW ISSUE 
ARM SHEETS 
ACTS ON 150 FARMS 


From $1300 to $100,000 SENT FREE POST PAID 


BERKSHIRE HILLS PROPERTIES 


FARMS COUNTRY HOMES ESTATES 
FURNISHED HOMES FOR SUMMER RENTALS 


BRUCE & ROBERTSO woecces PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


Seherriry 


Think it over! The Real 
Estate Register wants to 
help you do your bit. 


FOR RENT 


LARGE SEASHORE COTTAGE 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Finest Cottage property in Atlantic City; 

beautiful location with fine Ocean view; 

never before offered for rent; formerly 

property of Philadelphia millionaire. 


Contains ten guest rooms and numerous private 
baths; handsomely furnished; elevator; all m 
ern conveniences. 


Will rent for month, season, or year. 


GLENN-FISHER-HARRIS CO. 
REAL ESTATE 
215 Guarantee Trust Bldg. Atlantic City, N. J. 
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This House Commands 


—an unusually beautiful view and it is 
an unusually livable sort of place. 


The rooms are spacious and give one 
a feeling of freedom and comfort. The 
grounds are not too large to be a bur- 
den. The flower garden is magnificent. 
There’s a garage with living quarters 
and a fine orchard. 

The property cost $40,000 but any reason- 


able offer—including exchange—will receive 
serious consideration. 


Address 
Country Department 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, Inc. 
10 East 33rd Street New York City 

















Ladd & Nichols 


GREEN WICH 
REAL ESTATE 


Tel. 1717 Greenwich, Conn. 

















XCEPTION- 
AL __ oppor- 
a tunities to purchase several 


s special and preferred shore : 
fronts and country estates. 
RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 


CHESTER MONTGOMERY 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


3 Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Bullding E 











We Offer Westchester County 


COUNTRY HOMES, FARMS, ESTATES 
White Plains, Scarsdale, Pleasantville, 
Katonah, Bedford, Mt. Kisco, sections 
at prices below their cost and present worth; also 

FURNISHED and UNFURNISHED RENTALS 


Clark, Lee, Tibbits Co., Inc. whitePlains, N.Y. 
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For Sale 


Beautiful Hudson 
River Shore Front 


Estate of 25 Acres 





One of the old historic show places of this favored section. 
Overlooks widest part of the Hudson at Tarrytown, New York. Riparian rights and Dock 
landing for yachts, Over two miles of private driveway, main entrance on Broadway. 
IGHTEEN-ROOM modern colonial house with spacious veranda on all four sides, Equipped 
with modern improvements, hot water heat and two water systems, including spring water from 
> reservoir on property. 3-story gardener’s cottage, garage, stable, numerous Summer houses and 
‘ountains, 
Fine apple, pear and cherry orchard. [Excellent vegetable garden. Grounds lighted by electricity. 
No expense has been spared in laying out the grounds and the trees are the finest in Westchester County. 
Less than one hour from 59th Street by motor. Trains every hour via Hudson River Division, New 
York Central. 
rw eoiibotng estates are those of Henry Graves, Mrs.Finley Shepard, John F. Daniel, Russell Hopkins, 
A. D. Irving, Isaac Seligman, C. H. Mathieson, Daniel G. Reid, John D. Archbold and Secretary McAdoo 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


s KENNETH IVES & COMPANY, 5 East 42nd Street, New York 
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BERKSHIRE HILLS 


FARMS and COUNTRY ESTATES 
FURNISHED HOUSES for SUMMER RENTAL 
WHEELER & TAYLOR 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 











Ate TAS 

AMERICANS, at 

the government’s bid- 
ding, are cultivating the 
land. Buy country prop- 
erty now and do your part. 
The Real Estate Register 
will help you. 
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QUIET, BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED SUMMER HOME. 
Two miles north of village. Unsu for scenery, health and comfort. New, modern, home, broad verandas, 
tennis court. Close to Highland Lake with fine fishing, bathing and boating. 

First floor of home has three connecting rooms and dining room, kitchen, ventries, and shed. First sleeping floor has four large 
connecting rooms, two bathrooms, a8 oe s room. Second Pony 5 floor has five nice rooms, two connecting. A good Palmer motor 
boat, a row boat and a can house. Also nice garden plot. 

The village of Bridgton is of wD thet ine inviting homelike type that reminds one of a story book—greensward at every door, and each 
door a mute invitation to enter and tarry a while. It is indisputably the most beautiful recreation centre of the entire state. 


for the Se: Furnished. 
Address F. H. ABBOTT ne ee ee ee Tarry-A-While, Bridgton, Me. 


“*Tarry-A-While”® on The Highlands, Bridgton, Me. 
spacious lawns, 
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RANKLY, it is not our purpose to make 
motor cars for the many but rather for 


the few who desire the fin mot—the 
ultimate distinction of ownership. 


It is no simple task to build motor cars for 
the discriminating because the production of 
a superior chassis such as the ROAMER 
possesses is only the first step.. On this chassis 
must be mounted a body quite as distinguished 
as the custom productions of such craftsmen 
as Brewster, Healy and Holbrook—in short, 
the ROAMER to fulfill its destiny must 
measure up to the exacting standards imposed 
by the foreign car tradition. 


How completely the ROAMER does this 
is best evidenced by the roll of its purchasers 
who have found it to possess the innate me- 
chanical virtues which appeal to the seasoned 
motorist and external beauty which is unique. 
There is no black paint monotony in the 
ROAMER production—each car is finished 
without additional charge according to the 
wishes of the purchaser. 


The ROAMER 6-45 is priced at $1850; 
the ROAMER 6-90 at $2950; prices of other 
models upon request. An interesting book 
containing illustrations and specifications will 
be sent you upon request. 


BARLEY MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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“| ‘he benefits of Fisk Tire Service to touring motorists cannot be h 

).. over-estimated. It is the only country-wide Service Policy. a 

Its purpose is to insure complete tire satisfaction to everyone. es 

q{ Courteous, factory-trained experts are at your command in more & 

than 125 Fisk Branches, ready to change tires, test air pressure, inflate kK) 

tires properly, test wheels for alignment, mount spares on wheels ce 

é or rims, make a thorough inspection: of tire equipment and a 
ye give helpful touring advice — all without charge or obligation, ee 
vi and regardless of the make of tire you may use. 4 That is real A: 
Va tire service and you can get it nowhere else. How many times BS 
) have your own personal touring experiences demonstrated ‘es 
v4 that such a service is worth almost any amount! No matter ‘ 
& where you may be touring you will find this service waiting ed. 
lan for you —uniform, free, dependable. I Take advantage of it and AS 










learn genuine tire satisfaction. There is no charge made in any 
Fisk Branch except for actual repairs and supplies. Consult 
telephone books for Fisk Rubber Company Branch addresses. 
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WILLOWBANK KENNELS W ALLY- Wi ALLY KENNELS ECKELHURST KENNELS 
PAUL HUHN, Owner CARL LIMROTH, Trainer ae She herd Dog Puppi ies 
GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 900 Fingerboard Road, Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. = P 
e Splendid is for boardi Th h training for fad 
WESSON SEYRURN, Owner 24 John R, Street || lend grounds for boarding... Thorough traning for | ] By Ine, Ch, Apollo Von Hunenstein—Anna of Elmvie 
Member G.8S. D.C. of A. Detroit, Mich. PRINCE EITEL of Oak Rid MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
AtS —— 35 R- ELKIN 
KENNELS tOtu Glinishe of 48 ucteua ee “ie Miss M. : 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. oe ner Member G. S. D. C. of New Brunswick, N. J. 
< PUPPIES FOR SALE. Member G. S. D. C. of A. 
1 Bal 
Nero Y ; Alstead Kennels 
Affolter O h e y > (Registered) 
Our Latest 
. ons wwers 
Champion there are many other kennels that Rahway, NewJersey 
. possess quality dogs. i Have for sale a few 
Elmview And many will extend conservative Collies, combining 
Kennels prices—but aren’t the kennels few extraordinary intel- 
Elmhurst, Pa. and far between that can combine ligence, comradeship 
and beauty. Won 
ae QUALITY and CONSERVATISM 200. first. and special 
a ampions, * h S . f: ® prizes last year. This 
A — number of puppies from the kennel now —wit atisiaction season aren 6 yoo 
for Address communications to We gies | ee three gv in ill let Bnd oad aloes. Nothing 
e, an while so man C ea ers wi e eir 
aLovinw KENNELS ianereat out, we still Prac di in the service of under $25. 
Dept. S 512 Scranton Life Bldg. Scranton, Pa. the dog and cat lover. Does not a sound and sat- Write for folder. 
Member G.S.D.C. of A. isfactory service of 25 years appeal to you_in 
greater volume than the many bewildering offer- 











ings which are made to appear? 








THE BEST DACHSHUNDS OBTAINASS 

St. Bernards Now Remember— TECKELHEIM KENNELS #7 3 
E “seme — ous ae we have every breed from the ma- Dachshunds exclusively. Ger- 
1 — Faithful -- ffectionate jestic St. Bernard and Police Dog to man champions and specimens 
Promb rv _ edi pt frag the veriest of toys, the Boston Ter- of best American strains. 

se ni eae ase pi Te rier, the Airedale, Pomeranian, Pe- Young stock for sale. 

Dy cr many Sey P kingese and Collie—ALL of them, Address MRS. F. D. ERHARDT 
Dept.V. "Phone 855) | and for every purpose. oP teeksineln Kennels, West Beriln, Vt. 











Won't you tell us, please, how we can 
serve you? 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


Reuben Clarke, Prop. (International and National Judge) 


113 E. 9th St. ( wanaSitkers) New York City 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick doys and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless as a kitten. Always full 
of “P, epp."* My puppies are not raised ina 
city back yard or crowded kennels, but on 
a Kansas farm. They are full of vigor and 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
of BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hcunds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 





























purchaser to judge quality. Satisfaction the picture of health. Will ship on ap- 
guaranteed or money refunded.  Sixty- proval to res; msible parties. Safe delivery 
page, highly illustrative, instructive and in- in si 
teresting catalogue for ten cents in stamps Erings you a catalog of these popular dogs. 
or coin. Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 


WOODSIDE, LONG 1 


ISLAND 
10 minutes from | Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 
clusively for Boos dig Established 20 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 








dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 
No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- 


spection wer Be —— 


The Kennels, Woodside L hid Island (near 
Woodside Station) . Phone 93 Newtown 







































































BOOK ON | Why 
DOG DISEASES this 
And How to Feed Popu- 
Mailed free to any address by the Author larity? 
wen H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street New York 
Champion Lotte j von Edelweiss 
sa te THE POLICE DOG 


Write today for Illustrated Booklet and 
Saleslist of Puppies, grown dogs and 
female dogs for breeding purposes, 


LEWANNO KENNELS 


The stock we breed from is selected not only for its show 
quality, but for intelligence and utility as well. | 
| 





That is why our ete 2 ally pind. Mr. & Mrs. 
L. F. Wate, Somer ©. S. D. C. of 


Meadowbrook Farm Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 


PALISADE KENNELS 
Box 10. ‘East -Killingly :: Connecticut 
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The Royal Family of Russian Borzoi 
The Romanoffs, (miscalled in America “ Wolfhounds”’) 
The Gentlest, Most Companionable of All Breeds—and universally acclaimed the Aristocrats of 
the Canine World. Graceful, beautiful, intelligent. 
A Man's Pal—a Woman's Protector. Splendid Watch dogs. 
HERE’S GOOD NEWS :— 


Always the demand for puppies of the wonderful Romanoff breeding is greater than the supply. 
Several litters are due in June—those who speak first will receive first choice. 


These puppies will hy og the greatest possible combinations of blood lines of the only two families of pure 
Russian Borzoi. ake your reservation early—now. 


Puppies at $75 and up. Grown dogs, $150 and up. A few grown bitches and one grown dog for sale. 


ROMANOFF KENNELS, (Registered) 
E. LeRoy Pelletier, Prop. Orchard Lake, Mich. 


























Russian Wolfhounds Re 

Dies BRUSSELS GRIFFONS BISHOPGATE KENNELS An ornament to the finest home. . : me UTR 

ie | The Latest Fad in Society Pekingese and Brussels Griffons Gren aut See a dag den en 

view Ben tetilis Gain tiie Sis Die, Pate; Puppies $35 up ae and kill coyotes al wolves 
Puppies with ears cropped RUTH S. BISHOP uppies My Specialty 
NJ from $35 up Co I 5 head Bay, L. I $35 UP } 
sail | MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. a a eens |b, Y, 
. " KENNELS, Office 311 Bonita Ave., Piedmont, Cal. 












































Splendidly Bred 


WEST HIGHLAND PuPPIES || SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


Griffon Bruxellois 
Five perfect and tiny show dogs 





















For Sale Write for card. This kennel contains Malis sat atin 
One exceptionally fine companion the Blue Blood of Scottiedom, as our One beautiful Brabacon {smooth) 
for sale $150. Winner at Boston Show show record will prove. Reasonable. Py ole oh d sn 
/ ialemper 
MRS. WM. READ, 2nd LEMRAY KENNELS, HINSDALE, ILL Yo Peapacton Keanels, Far Hills, New Jersey 
me) Wayland Mass. 
English Bull Dogs Marathon Airedales 
sd My Own Breeding PRIDE HILL KENNELS are recognized by their aristo- 


i j 1 dy of crati d d . 
prover breediig. ‘This picture shows the | | WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS They are the BLUE BLOODS ot 


result. England and America. Puppies 


























I am offering some exceptional pup- Some beautiful puppies for sale—from three to eight ~ and grown stock at sensible prices. 
pies now. months old. Write for particulars. Write us your wants. 
Males $35 up. gyre $25 up MARATHON KENNELS 
Corr pl Q. A. SHAW McKEAN Wausau Wisconsin 
J.E. COOK mths 8, Sindiile. 12 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
9 Long Island, N. Y. 

















SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


SCIENTIFICALLY BRED : ; OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 
en gs) es | IRISH TERRIERS Co 








We have The 20th Century 
d ‘ All- Round Dogs 
a a in.gret Puppies and Grown Stock 
study of a CHOICE. PUPPY STOCK 
correct FOR SALE 
blood that FOR SALE 
lines eat ae SIX FAMOUS OORANGS 
lene ea = ae HILTEFAR KENNELS nee 
airn ( apton Ni op stud $20.00 (Registered) 
Clin Cen Nm) a 20.00 ae OORANG KENNELS 
fanciers regarding their breeding problems. Post Office Box No. 104, Morristown, N. J. The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the world 
GLENMANOR —— Telephone, 873 Morristown LA RUE, OHIO 
2 GLEN ROAD NCHESTER, MASS. 























)\ AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Finest dogs ever bred for the house, 
country or farm. My latest impor- 
tation, Brayvent Moray Royalist, at 
Stud—Fee, $25. 

| SHIP ON APPROVAL 

To Responsible Parties. 

















meee 2 TISE TERRIERS 


For Sale and at 


compan ions. Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 


in House and 
Stable. AT STUD 
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PRONG 424 4 wi TFrist.o 
Ws y= : 
Sane ak al Sensational eATINT) hn il Bravy ent KENNELS Wastes Ast 
‘Wycollar Boy, 
Fee $50 
Let us send you Ch. Wireboy or 
Polk Miller's Dog Book-F pomeg 
oe Ch. G fe 
0 ler $ og 0 ree Salex, Fee $25 Keep Your Dogs Healthy 
“28 - Conejo Hi —f f: d 
America’s greatest cet ah ip. cemainn ‘disorders, inns 


authority on dogs 
and how to treat 
them. Originator of 
the world-famous 


. reventing serious ills. 
pone, Paces, — Dr Gatchell’s Worm 
pa aeauns Remedy is a positive preventive and expeller. 


Sere G & G REMEDIES 





Ser geant’s Puppies by these dogs occasionally for sale Recommended by kennel men everywhere. 
Dog Remedies Liquid = . Iis—never fail. Quick action. 
Address all com- Backed by three strongest guarantees ever 
munications to CONEJO KENNELS written. Circular and price list free on 

Polk Miller Drug Co.,Inc. Chas. Trayford, Mgr. Huntington, L. I. request. Write! 


fe s . GATCHELL & SON 
Dept. 201 Richmond, Va. TELEPHONE 290 HUNTINGTON — Ms H. G bd sor! City, Mo. 
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INTERESTING FACTS FOR YOU FROM THE COLONIAL DOG MART 
BEFORE YOU BUY A DOG 


consider seriously two things:—am I getting full value for my money, or am I Furthermore, when we tell you something about a dog, we know what we are 
paying an added premium, a so-called ‘‘middleman’s profit,” and am I dealing with talking about; we are not guessing. ‘i 
people who really know their subject and who can talk from actual experience on Mr. Alva B. Rosenberg, the proprietor of THE COLONIAL DOG MART is 
the breed I am interested in? a recognized as a judge, not of one breed, but of all breeds and has officiated as 
THE COLONIAL DOG MART, unlike most dog shops, is not conducted on a judge at some of the largest shows in the United States. 
consignment basis. We have either bred or bought outright every dog we sell. Mr. William Artz, the Manager, has been a breeder of practically every variety 
fost dealers take dogs on consignment, paying for them when the animal is sold; of dog for the past twenty-five years and knows his subject from every angle. We 
if the dog dies meanwhile the original owner has no alternative but to pocket his are not specialists in any one breed, but are thoroughly familiar with the conforma- 
loss. Buying dogs for cash, as we do, we buy at a considerable discount. tion and characteristics of every breed. 
It is an unwritten law of business that cash sales are always negotiated at a These facts are logical and defy contradiction. 
much lower figure than consignment and credit accounts. In this way, we are able When you wish to purchase a dog of any breed go to the fountain-head, THE 
to sell high-class stock at surprisingly conservative prices; comparison with the prices COLONIAL DOG MART, where you are assured of equal courtesy whether your 


asked in similar establishments will convince the most skeptical. limit is $25 or $1000. 


Remember the number—43 West 46th Street, New York. ’Phone Bryant 5135 




































































| THE BEST IN PEKINGESE 
CHOW CHOWS | | Puppies, dogs and sleeve specimens. The 
* a standard in America. Prices reason- 
Sun-Nee Fee = . ieingee Address all inquiries to 
ES pe | Yankibourne Kennels Ff MRS. A. L. HOLLAND 
| & Pekingese at Stud i 134 West 81st St. New York City 
i LAUREL OF sang = - 
, Fee $50. Winnin at recent Pekingese Clu’ | —— 
The sagen ss a offer some exception- | | : Specialty Show. me) | PEL TS TET 
ally fine and well bred puppies for disposal | | HOUX OF GLEBELANDS : OGS 
] Fee $50. Size of Rowena of Burton on Dec, Egg | || LARCHMONT BOARDING KENNELS 
Grand Ave., South Englewood, N. J. a See ae Everything for heal 
% ything fo alth and comfort 
"PHONE ENGLEWOOD 1350 me TIM YEE KUNG OF ALDERBOURNE i 
“ pe Fee $50. Winner five firsts at first show in § C. H. Lighte Larchmont, N. Y. 
20 Minutes from New York by Motor MN = England. Reserve Championship to Champi Ce Tel. 306 Larchmont 
ee Heise PEKINGESE PUPPIES FOR SALE 
E cae a §=©CHUNG CHANG OF ALDERBOURNE fam 





8 PT mt Fee $50. One of the most popular winners in 





PEKINGESE f America. : 

Fifty grown dogs and puppies, all PEs To Approved Bitches Only The Best Collection of Japanese 
ages, iors, é - t 5 $ e e 

Many sc, sleeve ‘specimens. Ali Address, D. G. Hertz, Manager Spaniels in the World 2 
the fret Kennels, of Europe ‘and ei 123 W. 78th St., N, Y. C., Tel. 9696 Schuyler 2 

America. Some as low as $25. Write wi Visitors only admitted to Kennels by appointment Ke Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 


for descriptions and pictures. 

S. H. A. BAXTER 
Great Neck, L. I.—Telephone 418 
Or 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt 


winning dogs; also several grown 
dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 


: MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
enstonstarstonotn ‘ \ dsuunnesuseriiniisniiacenaenannsnisninn om 970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 


M H e I STAND BY MY DOG 
y after as well as before sale. 

rs. enr Hill That is why I have successfully con- 

ducted a dog business for over twenty 


America’s leading i r years. 
§ Seiperter of Pomeranians’ French Bulls 


P O M E R A N I A N S, ee All other — 


my specialty. 









































MEDOR DOG SHOP 


Mrs. Vogel of the famous Medor Ken- 
nels of London and Paris, has now 
opened the above dog shop, retaining om 
the same prefix (Medor) as used abroad. 


[—" nn) eee 





















































































4 ” MILNSHAW KENNELS tie j 
has a few choice specimens always for utes Goren Bs cenanit This ineures, the mene nies mented Foon oo 
ee > « een attaine y ese internationa enneis 
sale. Most of the win > at recent where hundreds of prizes have been won. ae 
shows ste imported ., me. If you All toy breeds kept on hand 5 
want a real good one get in touch with . PEKINGESE A SPECIALTY k 
~ 2 anne Sanaa gy none ser Keep Your Dog Well Ason of Ch. Chinky Chog at stud i 
e ace ew 
York City. : Through Hot Weather Medor Dog Shop, 10 West 47th Street ’ 
rs. Voge rop. ele one ‘an’ 
It all depends on his food. Feed him Fifteen ; ae an Pieces eehibitor b 
~— Austin’s Dog Bread twice a day J I 
and it will keep him in condition Cc 
through all seasons of the year, giving 
him a glossy coat, firm flesh and a = 
PEKINGES Puppies and grown clear: 27s, F S ] Beautiful Japanese Spaniels es 
rs dogs. Guarantee ti 5 or Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians ] 
pad og ped pp agg oo us ns Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning 
price. House-broken, healthy. Raised D0G stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
in my own home, not in a kennel. Ship- $35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
ped anywhere $35andup. Mrs. H.R. READ America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels I 
Mooney (Owner of Nala’s pag orgy oe > aca Ti-Sing, 
Any os Sonnet Ave. corner contains all the elements necessary to ieee conn x i. ya f 
Telephone 4 M mont, N. Y. his diet—lean meat, cereals and bone 26 Clarkson Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 00 
meal. New York Telephone 6691 Flatbush dr 
- f 
— 
| ° 7 
| P . Pekingese Show for Charity 
ah Kow Fekingese Und AK Ce 
Cc : Send us your Name The Pekingese Club of America will hold 
an be seen by appointment and its inaugural summer show on the estate 
Address and your of Mr. Elbridge Gerry Snow, Jr., at Green- 
aad Dealer’s Name wich, Connecticut, on June 30th, 1917. 
254 Greenway North — a — For tickets, entry blanks and further in- 
Phone 6392W Forest Hills Forest Hills, L. I. tin’s Dog Bread and formation, please address C. G. Hopton, 
you, a delightful lit- Supt., 2 Stone St., New York. 
tle book— 





The entire proceeds will be used 
toward the purchase of an ambu- 
MTN BOS lance for the American Ambulance 


BREAD & ANIMAL . 
FOOD CO. Corps in France. 


S$ = 208 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. 


473 West End Ave. 
Phone 8757 Schuyler New York City 


WARREN & JENNINGS 


“About Dogs” 
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KISH-KE-KOSH KOLLIES 


The _ increas- 
ing popularity 
of the collie 
speaks for his 
d esirability. 
Kind, _ intelli- 
gent, faithful, 
beautiful, he 
is just the 
dog for you 
and your 
family. We 
have puppies 
and grown 
stock for 
sale. 





Mrs. J. A. SEAMAN 
Albia, lowa 
































COLLIES FOR SALE 


Bred from Champion and 
Blue Ribbon Stock. 

Puppies and grown dogs. 
Airedales for Sale. Address 
MISS MAY THOMSON 
The Arcadia Collie Kennels 











_.s Registered Arcadia, Mo. 











Mid Night Sun Collie Kennels 
(Registered) 
The Hoine of The Blue 
Ribbon Collies 
W. A. Harrington, Owner 
Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
Canada 
Have for sale some very fine 
show specimens in young Dogs 
and Bitches. Sired by Taze- 
well Gold, a fine son of Ch. 
Parbold Picador. 
Tell me what you want in the 
way of a Collie and I guaran- 
tee to please you. My breed- 
ing stock is second to none in 
the country. 
Prices from $25 up, quality 
and breeding considered. Some 
very fine show specimens at $50 to $75. 
In all my sales I have never had a dissatisfied customer. 
Write me your wants. 








THE DOG 















Your Wife and Children 


are entitled to protection and amusement while you are in town. 


Get Them a Good Dog! 


We have an exceptional showing of all the popular breeds at our new shop 


31 WEST 46th STREET 
MRS. D. D. DUNN Phone, Bryant 9609 MRS. R. G. BOOTH 

















A DOG IS THE 


ONLY REAL FRIEND YOU CAN BUY! 








SCOTCH COLLIES FOR SALE 

ppies by the following 
sires: Imp. Ch. Wishau 
Rival. Im. Ch. Knocklayde 


well Tantalizer. Piebald 
Playboy (a blue ribbon 
winner). Our pups are big, 
strong, country-raised fel- 


lows. 
Cedar Lodge Collie Kennels 
Mrs. Robt. H. Finley 





Cuba, Mo. 











J e 
Belgian Schipperkes 
“I watch the door, I watch the gate, 
Iam watching early, watching late, 
Your doggie still—I watch and wait.” 
Inquisitive, agile, lively, lovable, and 
igent, this little watch-dog of the 
h canals wants to be a present jn 
some nice home where there are c! 


Puppies from Imported Stock 
G.M. ANGIER, Waban, Mass. 














MEXICAN CHIHUAHUAS 


Smallest and daintiest of dogs 


Ideal pets; very affectionate and faithful. Intel- 
ligence almost human. Direct importations 
Stock for Sale 
Write for Leaflet and Prices 


ALAMEDA KENNELS 
Las Cruces New Mexico 


GENUINE CHIHUAHUAS 


The tiniest, prettiest and most intelligent toy 
dog in the world. Pets de luxe of society and 
stage folk. Carried in shopping bag or muff. 


Puppies by noted champions, 
Noted dogs at stud. Shown by appointment. 


Adiveess CHIHUAHUAS 
157 West 57th St. New York City 
Tel. 2028 Columbus. 


WHITE COLLIE PUPPIES 


Bred for beauty and intelligence from high 
grade pedigreed stock of exhibition type. 
The automobile dog—the dog to take to 
your summer home. 


KROUCH KOLLIE KENNELS, Tullahoma, Tenn. 






































Scotch Collies 


Choice, beautiful youngsters. Aris- 
tocratic and ideal companions or 
watch dogs. By noted registered 
Ancestry, are looking around for 
new homes. 


Hawthorn Collie Kennels 
C. C. Ryder, Cummaquid, Mass. 














The Best Bred Collie Pups 


Beechwood Collie Kennels 


offer for sale 


Beechwood Dark Star (tri-color) 
Beechwood Boy Blue (blue-merle) 


Born February 23, 1917, on board the Cunard Liner, 
“St. George.” The sire, Ch. “Laund Limit”—the 
best show and stud Collie in England. 

The dam, “‘Beechwood Lady Barbara,” by Ch. Por- 
chester Blue Sol—the world’s best blue Collie. 
“Lady Barbara” has beaten Ch. Edgewood Blue Belle 
—the best blue bitch in England and was not beaten 
by a rough dog or bitch of her color last year. 
These pups are right every way. 

For further particulars as to price, pedigree and 
photos address 


BEECHWOOD COLLIE KENNELS, Hammond, N.Y. 








WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES 


The dogs for city, suburb, farm or ranch. At the mountain, prairie, 
seaside or woods, the White Collie is the great pet and companion. 
The partner of the boy in his hikes and the fearless protector of the 
girls on their rambles in the country. The comfort of the mother who 
wants a fearless guardian of the home and children. The best help 


sheep dog. Also herd poultry, pigs, goats, etc. A great ornament to 
city or country grounds. A stunning companion for young ladies on 
walking, autoing or horseback trips, as the White Collie the most 
beautiful aristocrat of dogdom. 


$300.00 A YEAR 


A pair will raise three or four hundred dollars’ worth of puppies a 
year, as they have two large litters each year (sometimes as many as 
. twelve in a litter). Fine gifts for your friends from your country 
place. Stand the climate anywhere from the Gulf to Northern Canada. 
Ours are hardy country raiséd pedigree stock, having the true Collie : 
“expression” and conformation. They are lithe, gr: ul, hardy (no 
artificial heat needed in coldest winters), La hmm with children, faithful, intelligent, beautiful, tireless, prolific. Probably only 
kennels in the world where unrelated pair of ites can be furnished. Prices very reasonable, to suit all pockets. Kipling says, 
“Buy a pup and your money will buy love unflinching that cannot die.” Every child has a right to be brought up with a dog. We 
have two fine litters of spring pups that will make grand dogs before the winter shows. Address 


THE ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS - - - DEPT. C_ «= - - OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Fully Collapsible 
Landaulet, 
Custom Built 


Open Touring Car; 
Standard Design 


utomo 





— 
— 
——- 


The quality of Biddle owner- 


ship is not accidental 


HE models illustrated are from standard and 
special designs, owned by patrons in New York, 
Philadelphia and Newport. 


This motor car was first designed to fulfill the per- 
sonal desires of its builders, later supplied to others 
“by request,” and now marketed generally, although 
still made in limited quantity. 


Biddle construction appeals most strongly to those 
who have owned both foreign and American cars, 
for it embodies desirable advantages of each, not 
hitherto found in combination. 


BREESE-MONTANT MOTORS 


INCORPORATED 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


BIDDLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


4-passenger 
Sporting Type, 
Custom Built 


2-passenger Roadster 
with auxiliary seat 
in rear deck 


Custom Built 
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VANITY FAIR 





For Men on the World’s Frontier 


EMMA MOSM MR 
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a . 
THe PaNnaMA Cana. 
Canal Zone 
Department of Operation and Maintenance 


ANCON, CANAL ZONE 


4 CABLE ADDRESS: 
; APRIL 9, 1917 


“PANCANAL, PANAMA” 


MR. ROBERT L. TREVOR, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir:— 


Your favor of the 28th inst. has reached me, 
preceded by the pair of oxfords. 

Let me say that I sincerely appreciate the effort 
made to accommodate one far removed from Fifth 
Avenue, and that 1 am more than delighted with 
my purchase. 

The shoes fit me perfectly and are the exact last 
I had in mind when I wrote you. Again let me 
thank you. 


i Very truly yours, 
; ROBERT L. SOMMERVILLE. 











ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


is a purchasing agent 


Men “breaking the road for the rest” 


Engineers at the dam, or the mine, or the bridge; managers 
sent out to build up the branch at Southeast Somewhere; 
executives in charge of big work in new country, need the 
kind of clothes that can’t be bought in the desert—clothes 
that fit and wear and look right in spite of hard service. They 
buy in New York through 


VANITY FAIR’S PURCHASING STAFF 


Men who are “going on service” 


This month, the “Well-Dressed Man” department is strictly 
military. Men who want their uniforms the best in work- 
manship and material ; who need flying suits for aeroplane 
or hydroplane work; who want army last shoes of high-grade 
leather or correctly-cut high boots for mounted wear; who 
need such conveniences as folding tent-chairs, or unbreak- 
able thermos bottles, or illuminated strap watches for field 
use, will find all these things and more on pages 78, 79, 98. 
You may buy any of them through 


VANITY FAIR’S PURCHASING STAFF 


Simply send a letter and a cheque 


List the items you want; mention the pages of Vanity Fair 
on which they appear; state clearly your size; specify color 
and style if there is a choice; inclose a cheque for their 
stated cost. There is no extra service charge, and purchases 
are made and shipped immediately. Address 


ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


VANITY FAIR 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The New 1917 


AUTOMOBILE BLUE BOOK 
Opens Up a New World 


SO ea 


er 








exercise 


require the 


Boston 
Garter 
JlePS ule 


It allows the utmost free- 
dom of action — stands 
great strain—gives perfect 
comfort andj; long wear. 


Sold Everywhere 
Ze. 35ce. 5c. 


Geo. Frost Co., Makers, Boston 
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Four hundred thousand miles 
of the best motor roads 


in the country have been-charted and described for you in detail in 
the New 1917 Automobile Blue Book, for sixteen years the standard 


road guide of America. 

The open country is calling. It’s good to be out-of-doors and in the car. 
The Automobile Blue Book will take you to new places which the crowd 
has not yet discovered. It will unfold a new world to you, right near your 
home or anywhere in the United States. It will tell you of fine roads, 
beautiful spots, quaint places that you never knew existed, On every trip— 
whether it’s only an hour’s run or one covering several months—it will guide 
you every mile of the way—in comfort and with confidence and safety. 
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the best roads plainly marked, giving that will give you good service 
Roads their construction and character and Hotels and and accommodations with par- 
the district they traverse with complete run- Restaurants ticular attention to Blue Book 
ning directions, turns and landmarks. Tourists. 


dozens of them, States, districts and wh y - btai ; 
Maps routes: sled ‘pile maps to guide: you Garages and where you will obtain quick 














theoteaty eltied’ Repair Shops and satisfactory service. 
i not only distances between main 1eg With full schedule of sail- 
k F Mileages points, but between every turn and Boats and Ferries ings and automobile rates. 
landmark en route. Points of 1andmarks, scenic or historic, all 


f y gtate, includi pointed out and described in the 
Motor Laws See traiie. pextlationa, ° speed Interest running directions for every route, 
Free membership to the Blue Book Touring Club, with valuable priv- 
ileges and free personal touring service, with every copy of the New 1917 
Automobile Blue Book. 


ictly 


ork- Every volume averages 1000 pages, printed clearly on a good quality of 
1 India paper, with hundreds of maps and illustrations, bound in genuine 
ane Royal Blue limp leather, stamped in gold. 

rade Drive in comfort on good roads and save money in gasoline, tires, wear 


h i ee ae ee and tear on your car. The New 1917 Automobile Blue Book will make you 
Mis: Ours e eS ae independent of signs or passers by. 
eak- ¢ \e 


Last year’s edition was oversold by thousands of volumes. 
field 


7 o8. What else—It is so far the best Make sure of yours by ordering today. Price $3.00 per volume. 


From anywhere to everywhere there is a Blue Book 
table water that you are almost to guide your way—one for every section 


« ~ s 2 *. to i , ‘ 
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i Mo. 
Vol. 2—New England and Mar- Vol. 6—The Southeastern States. 150 round trips within 
itime Provinces. Vol. 7 — Mont., Vyo., Colo., a 100 mile radius. 
t e el=>.48 anquet you atten A Vol. 8—N. J., Pa., Del., Md., N.M., Texas, No. and Vol. C—Chicago _ Metropolitan 
D. C. and W. Va. So. Dakota, Neb., 150 round trips within 
Vol. 4—Mich., lnd., Ohio & Ky. Kans., Okla. and La. a 100 mile radius. 
15 grains of Lithia Salts sa in-ear clan —--—------, 
Fair to the gallon. 
Sold everywhere in spli heN 
ou y plits, How to get the New 1917 Blue Book 
, pints and quarts only. 
heir At bookstores, department stores, auto supply stores, the 
better class garages and hotel news-stands. If there is no 







dealer near you or you have any difficulty in getting a copy, 
pin remittance to this coupon and mail it direct to us. We 
will see that you are promptly supplied, delivery prepaid. 


meme Don’t accept ordinary waters. 





Enclosed please find $ for which send me Vol. 





Insist on genuine 


Name 





Address 
The Automobile Blue Book Publishing Co. 
243 West 39th St.,New York City 











Botried at 
The Clysmic re.” at 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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Tea and Cakes in an English Garde 


7 









What fortunate person has been guest in an 
English garden and not come away enchanted? 


The turf, the roses, the glossy dark hedges, the 
gracious Englishwomen so beautifully at home, 
the delicious seclusion and privacy—“how well 
they do these things,” one has reflected, “in 
England!” 





The fact is, America is just learning how easy 
and how delightful it is to live out of doors 
at home. The out-of-door sleeping-room, the 
lawn marquee, the tennis court, the tea house, 
the breakfast piazza—these are no longer lux- 
uries but necessities to the intelligent Ameri- 
can family. 





How to make them—and then how to make the 
most of them—this is the theme of 


JUNE 


House & Garden 
The Garden Furnishing Number 


_ Go 


\¥ 


W 





How to build a tennis court; when to prepare 
a lawn; where to install a garden pool; where 
to buy delightfully outrageous painted furni- 
ture; designs by our own artists for out-of-door 
living rooms—these are a few of the things by 
which June House and Garden has planned to 
lure you into your garden this summer; and, 
once out, to keep you there. 
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25 cents a Copy $3 a Year 


The Next Six Issues, $1 


To prove the actual practical usefulness of House & Garden in your own particular 
family, just send in this op 4 and a dollar for the next six issues—Garden Furnish- 





ing, Small House, Nature, Autumn Decoration, Fall Planting and House Planning 

Numbers. 
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« unique gifts $1 up. 





JUNE, 1917 
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Antiques 








BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, Russian samo- 

gars, candlesticks, andirons, door knockers. Many 

Call or write for particulars. 

Russian A fae Shop, 1 East 28th St., c. 
T SALON UNIVERSAL 

Will purchase. p paintings, old family portraits, 


and_other antique. 
416 Madi hoe “ . Circle 1142. 


ANTIQUES & HEFRODUCTIONS 
Embroideries & English Chintzes. Old Eng. Oak 
pealture, Italian wrought iron. Marble furnt- 
E. N. Elmore, 3 & 5 W. 28 & 2 W. 29, N. Y. 
paTiques—Fu RNITURE. Sheffield plate china, 
ware, needleworks, everything to furnish old 
style homes. _ Also restoring antique furniture. 

Florian Papp, 525 Lexington Avenue. 
[AUN & SONS, located for the past 58 years at 
30 West 12th Street, offer a choice stock of 
Antiques and odd pieces of furniture; restoring, 

__Tepairing and renovating of furniture. 





























8 issues) 


One year ts  ) Sara gr 


RATES | 8 months 
4 months 


4 issues, minimum order) 11. 


All advertising must be paid for 
5 with order. Copy must reach us 
forty days before date of publication. 





Carpet and Rug Cleaning 





ORIENTAL & DOMESTIC R 
restored to Original Colorings an 
Wash Cleaning Process. Booklet. 
Cleaning Co., 98-100 5th Ave., N. Y. 


and Carpets 
Beauty by. our 
General Carpet 
Chel. 8897. 








“‘Where can I get it?” 





THE WORLD OF ‘SHOPS 


Indexed here are hundreds of apt replies to the question, 
This list will save you hours of futile 
search for those distinctive things you have always wanted 





















































ANEW PRIZE FOR BRIDGE PARTIES. Chinese f Page 
—e- -wrought mie — Ns a7 Sptase nd a MORN cs xt ocas oe cues Cha aacee 25 

es in attractive rienta! 4 ent SD hd Bg eee oer as wean Mame 2 

Oriental Importing Co., Dept. L., Seattle, Wash. poi og onto eboted be 
PLASTER REPRODUCTIONS Ant Brora: ok. Cur uee!: 25 

from antique, medieval and mogern ULOMODIIES . 2. eee eee seeeeeeeece 
Masterpieces of art. P. Sar RGOMUCY COWMEG oo o.c co ceicactaca ss 25 

G. Lucchesi & Co., 113 E. 34th St., N. Y. C. RI 
Art Galleri under Gowns and Waists........ 25 
re Galleries Books and Prints.............+++: 25 
Candies and Delicacies........... 25 
Cc. W. KRAUSH : 

Choice oul by Metchings Carpet and ye ‘cae = 

rinte or. i isses’ Wear...... 

260 Fifth Fg N Y. C.; near 29th Street. pnp tei and seas sal 25 
PLAZA ART ROOMS, INC. We make a specialty 760 byalecaap Wats CA Mar a hah Bane ey : 
of disposing by auction househoid possessions of Corsets eer eee reer eee ee 5 
every description, Let us turn your ed BIBOUE no ciev ve dan eneshac hss asians 25 
valuables into cash. 5-7 East 5th Street, i 2 
a Delicacies— . 

: : under Candies and Delicacies... 2 
Auction Bridge ORS ONE 3 iig fs ca ws n'a as 044. 5 
Embroidery and Plaiting.......... 6 
LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 West 96th St., ‘ 
§. ¥. Author of ‘Auction Bridge in a nutshell.” Employment Agencies ........... 26 
Private & class lessons. Also by mail. Inferences MEMURTIRIBINODE on ois'c cs sé0cinanccuce,. ae 
E concentration. Game in 6 lessons. Riverside 1464. Wie: MOEN ook cov bicia es 0s 0c 26 
BAD- BRIDGE. ar ay | yarn if comene, Blorists ..ccccccccccvvcccccccence 26 
colors ea., 25c. (2.75 doz.) at dealers or sen ee 
S’ples of cards and Pirate Pads on request. Food Products .....+..+.+++- - 
pt. R. Radbridge Co., Inc., 144 Pearl St., N. Y. Furniture 2... .eeeeeeee eee eee ceee : 
E. T. BAKER, well-known whist and auction player Furriers ose eceeee cee ceeeeeeeeees 6 
is prepared alee rere in up-to- pact yonenaed Garden Things ..........secseees pe 
score and conduct private bridge parties an tourna- Gowns Bought BO SR rca eae 7 
ments. Tel. 6721 Main, 377 StateSt., Brooklyn, N. Y. Cowman Mamideleds ons. os 26 
‘ Gowns and Waists............... 26 
Automobiles Hair and Scalp Treatment........ 26 
i Hair Goods and Hair Dressing.... 26 
een onAus. es -of- ey in Sterling Sivas: & BROMBERG ss oaias, Nace cs sas vs toe Oe og 26 
enamel ma; e transferred from one car to another. H H 
Also hand Piatnted detachable monograms. pe Household Furnishings .......... ~ 
“A.” Eric Langlands, 244 West 49th St., N. Y Instruction ........+.eeeeeeeeeeee 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE Interior Decorators swe ehe see's cue: ae 


Write me for low rates on all classes of 
tg ae insurance. a: pont anies only. 
eller 3 West 24th St., N. Y. 








Beauty Culture 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmless; 
nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates 
marvelously ; ae used; recommended; cannot be 
imitated, $1.00. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. 





Page 
Interior Furnishings ............. 26 
Investments and Securities....... 26 
Jewelry and Silverware........... 26 
Jewelry and Silverware Bought.... 26 
yen § LL eae 26 
UNG BUREN 0s. 0 916 4300s 4d alain 26 
Lighting Fixtures ............... 26 
Linens and Homespuns........... 26 
RAEMNIE CP ECE CHE 6 db ORE Koss a'see 27 
NNER |: COND oo isnces exon ein 27 
BONG POMOOE so cic oh eb cseéce ase 27 
MEI is atin ap uraihad inst cise e 27 
eee ERE Ee eer eee Tae 27 
on BORE eres eee Pee 27 
Photography and seecaaeiiee 27 
Press Clippings ..... ee 
Professional Services ............ 27 
Rugs and Rug Repairing.......... 27 
on PT RS ee onan PE 27 
Shopping Commissioners ......... 27 
SpeciGhy -BHOKS .ecvkkescssccscis 27 
SOOGE. MINNIE 6 cia 65 vs ewisieticcdaves 27 
NI cg Wedv cis ceccucscces 27 
MWNIOE Fs cas SDS eis ec ie cs wos 27 
DEE AD aes Pek sdivess athe es ces 27 
Toilet Preparations .............. 27 
WOME ich Shas Rue G aN Gon eee cies 27 
Traveling Accessories ............ 27 
RUGUBORE GHENB ioes's oe o's a a bce de reae 27 
Wedding Specialties ............. 27 
Wedding Stationer 
under Wedding Specialties. rae ec 27 
Wholesale Gift Shops.. ORES. 
Willow Furniture— 
Under Wormers’ ..6 so ccccsccs se 2 


Window Shades— 
under Household Furnishings... 26 


Children’s and Misses’ Wear 


THE KIND OF THINGS YOU CANNOT find in 
the shops, for gps and yeas women. Wnusu: 
materials, exquisite worgman wi individual * 
signs. Anne Harmon, N. Y. 
STYLISH CHILDREN’S 3 “Siseee" CLOTHES. 
00) 
7 to $ Write for par- 
West. 35th Street, N. Y. C. 








Claire, 11 
PREPARE FOR THE SUMMER! 
Everything a need for camp use and outdoor 

ar. Address or call 
Best & Co., Sth Ave. & 35th Street. 


Cigarettes 


VICOMTESSE ALMA SUROK offers Harem pune 
cigarette of the Royalty. A la Flor de Hasan 
Youssouf 10 for $1.00. Flor de “Shiraz $1 for 20. 
Ambree 10 for 50c. 500 5th Ave., N. Y. C. 

INITIALED it inetd made i order from the 
best Turkish tobaccos. moked oare 2 by a 
clientele x Ky Bey. hing different.’’ 5 ae per 
100. Bkit. Y jussani & Co., 58 Broad 
OUR “PERSONAL CIGAR RETTES™ = the 
particular. Only the best Turkish tobaccos used. 
$2 per 100 and up. Messudiah Turkish 

Tobacco Co., 2 E. 23d St., N. Y. C. 

Corsets 
GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, fitted by 
experienced corsetieres, $2.50 up, retail only. 
Brassieres fitted. Corsets to order. Olmstead 
Corset Co., 179 Madison Ave., at 34th St., N. Y. 
MADAME i Pree CORSETIERE 
t Parisian Model 
‘ton sets to order only. 
111 East 30th St., N. Y¥. Phone 5042 Mad. Sq. 
PEETZ FRONT LACE CORSET, $5.50 to $30. 
Custom made; seen to wear. Corsets made to 
order in 24 how to wear models always 
45 W. "37th St., N. ¥. Tel. Greeley 4786. 
REDFERN CORSET SHOP—Ready to wear Red- 
fern Corsets (back lace and front lace) and Antoi- 
nette Brassieres fitted by trained experts. $3 to 
$25. 510-5th Ave. ae 

RITA [gerd for CONVALESCENCE 
Especially made of fine knitted fabric to insure ~ 
comfort and protection. Indispensable after oper- 
ations. Rita Corset Shop, 130 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
VAN ORDEN SHOP. 379 Fifth Ave. (Bet. 35th 
- Where we study your figure, 
your style and your taste. Corsets that fit. 

Exquisite, dainty lingerie to order. 
MRS. L. COFFEY (Late with Stern Brothers). 
Distinctive corsets for distinctive people. Fashion’s 
latest modes that give style as well oo service. 
I am not satisfied unless you are. 68 W. 58th St. 


ticulars. 





Camp Dept., 


















































Beauty Culture—Cont. 


Candies and Delicacies—Cont. 





ANTIRIDES KARA, removes wrinkles & —- 

ens muscles of face and _ neck, $1.50. Mm 

Helene, 622 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. (In two stores, 
M. H. Stokes Store and at Stern Bros.) 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE CANDIES fom Pure 
Maple Sugar, Fresh Cream and Nuts. 
Send $1.00 for box of assortment. 
Maple Geese Candies, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





JOHN POST'S “Blackhead Lotion eradicates black- 
heads by absorbing the secretion in the pore; 
ged large pores, clarifies Ge gin. $1. 


the test for 20 yrs. 200 W. 72nd 8S a Y. 





Books and Prints 


SALTO et a ee Good—Mixed. Many 
kinds. Send $1.25 for pound box. (Check, money 
order or stamps.) Made only by Hatch, he ays 
the parcel post. 1225 Broadway, N. Y. oklet. 





PLEXO EVENING WHITE gives oa 

and arms that soft, creamy look. Do 
. 85c. a tube at wer. s, McCreery’s, Alt- 
man’s, Gimbel’s, Rike "8, etc. 


shoul- 
not 


1F YOU WANT A FIRST EDITION, a manu- 

script, an association book, an extra illustrated 

book, an out of print book, or any book, write to 
agen Box 1336. Boston, Mass. 


CARDANI’S ICE CREAMS, Fancy Ices, ee 

Salads and Entrees can ordered at all Cushman 

stores or at Main Office, Sixth Avenue, at 53rd St. 
Tel. Circle 205, 1571, 1572. 





Dancing 


ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic. 
agg Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 
ciety or Stage) ; also Teachers’ Normal Course. 
225 W. 57th St., N. Y. Catalogue. 

LOUIS H. CHALIF—Interpretive, Simplified, 
Classic, National and standardized Ballroom 
dances, sepa, Grad. Russian Im. Ballet 
School. 163-5 W. 57th St., N. Y. Phone Col. 4874. 
MR. G. HEPBURN WILSON, M.B. 

American authority on 
phone or call. Fifth Ave., N. Y., Thorley Bide. - 
northwest corner 46th St. y RS 6321, for rates. 

















E. HENDERSON, 58 West 72nd S8t., N. Y. 
ous Face Tonic is unexcelled. Best treatment 
for blackheads, corrects enlarged pores, leaving the 
skin soft and beautiful. $1. 10" per bottle pp. 
LIE BICKERT—Hair Dressing, Manicuring, 
al Massage and Chiropody. Mfg. of La Julie 
Facial Cream and Hair Tonic. Mail orders filled. 
Write for particulars. 1269 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





THE ELOT. No library large or small is 
com; nate Seithout this charming set of books. 
For bindings, prices and terms address 
homas Bird Mosher, Portland, Me. 


DELICIOUS HOME ag yg 

Grapefruit. Orange, Chew um, box 

25c. White Leghorn Eggs. White Rabbits, ‘each, 
$2. White “Feather™ Place, Oradell, N. J. 


Candied 





[COSTUMES Bender's Book Store, sells or will 

buy books on all subjects, but specializes in those 

pertaining to costume, architecture, or decoration. 
84 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





TRY SPIRO’S OPALINE, a ce Nail Enamel. 
Gives Fo immediate high lustre to the nails, no 


MALKANS, New York’s Largest ee. Write 
an 


for the book you want; old new at lowest 





necessary; not affected by Hg 730¢ post | prices. Transportation prepaid. Send for catalog. 
Ao s, 26 West 38th Street, New York. Henry Malkan, 42 Broadway, New York. 
EACH WHITE for pimples, blackheads, tan, eee g S—Booksellers to the Wail All 
Moth patches, acts instantaneously, $1. Ivory cream ooks, all Subjects, all Languages, 
for wrinkles, dry impoverished flesh, $1. Mail a yo to any point on the Globe. ba 


facilities. Mme. Robedeaux, 1537 Bway, N.Y. Rm. 403 
DISTINCTIVE WOMEN use Neos Henne for beau- 





only. 





Brentano’s, 225 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
FEDITIONS-DE-LUXE, rare and imported books 














fifyingtheirhair. It renders hair silky & colorful that at great bargains. Books bought, sold and 
Once was faded & stringy. For the discriminating exchanged. Cash paid for sets. Catalogue. 
Write to Neos Co., 1025 Lexington Av., arry F. Marks, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
. K. toi sag 7 nl eb oh gy Sg 
tonic for beautifying the complexion pre- ° ° : 
Tenting tan & freckles. Absolutely harmless. Price Candies and Delicacies 
$l. Request Bkit. 185 Mad. Ave. (at 34 St.), N.Y. 
OW YOUNGER—A Treatise by Olive Robart | LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2, 3 & 5 


sent on receipt of postage with  iaataaaa list of 


Peter Pan _ Beautifie 
Address Olive Robart, 246 5th am, New York. 





pound boxes delivered popped —— in the 


United States. $1 pe und. 
I. F. Lord & Son, 485 Conaress. st. Portland, Me. 


ROSE GARDEN a Aelgh ho The Aristocrat of 
Confections. _ Wonderful 1 bonb 
Luscious, exclusive, 1, 2 and 5 Ibs. $1 a lb. Sent 
ppd. Mrs, Jennie Cross Trull, Biddeford, Me. 
QUALITY and PREMIERE CHOCOLATES con- 
tain so much real value that each piece is 
an advertisement in itself. To be had only 
at the better stores at 
65c—85e—$! PER POUND. If your dealer does 
not carry them we would be pleased to supply 
you direct by parcel post. H. D. Foss & Co., 
a ‘New York Office, 41 Union Square. 
DIRECT M WHOLESALER. 
A special blended coffee paving a = 
licious flavor with a good ‘ow 
Guaranteed to please or 

















pounds, $1.60. 

money refunded. Delivered free within 
300 miles of New Yor with 
order. Price list. 


Werner &_ Brandon, 
221 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
peti ye >! VISITS BY MAIL 

You can purchase anything ad- 

vertised in these pages by let- 

ter if a visit is not convenient. 











MISS ILA D. KNOWLES (late of Castle House). 
Modern Dancing specialized. Private and Class 
(2880N: vate Classes taught. 

562 5th Ave. (commer 46th St.). Tel. Bryant 6139. 
HINMAN SCHOOL of folk dancing. Laruest west- 
ern school, offers pageantry, pantomime, g- 
English Country, ‘olk and Ball Room dancing 

Catalog. 1458 E. 53d St., Chicag 
HELEN MOLLER SCNOOL—Auericas premiere 
Grecian dancer. Classic, ogee pantomime 
and eurythmics. Private Class and _ Children’s 
courses. Illustrated cat. 743-5th Ave. Plaza 6028. 
DON LENO, Master of the 20th Century Ballet, 
personally instructs in Interpretative, Classic, Stage 
and a ances. 

140 West 44th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Bryant 1194. 
THE VESTOFF- Tie SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St., 

N.Y. Nature dancing, Russian, Ballet, Inte retive, 
ete. Illus. Text Books on Nature or Russian ancing 
$5 per volume. Descriptive Catalog F on request. 
LOUISE MORGAN STUDIOS, Modern Classic 
and Interpretive Dancing taught. Special siyention 
to children. Entertainments nese. 




















End Ave. (cor. 71st St.), N. ¥. C. Phone 367 Col, 
REST ASSURED 
whether you buy from the shops 


in this List by visit or mail, sate. 





faction is yours. 





THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 


VANITY FAIR 





Dry Cleaning 


Furniture—Cont. 


Hair and Scalp Treatment 


Interior Decorators—Cont. 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING & DYEING CO. 
Dry cleaning. Wepay expressor parcel postone way. 
Branches New Rochelle, White Plains; 6 branches 
N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st St., N.Y.C. 


“FURNITURE OF CHARACTER’’—Individualities 
in things of the home that are both artistic & practi- 
cal. French willow arm chairs & tables. C Ee = 
Steads. Bkit. F. F. Ahern & Son, 124 E. 41 Si 


SPUN GOLD SHAMPOO and Spun Gold Tonic. 
Gives a silky lustre to faded blonde & auburn hair. 
Is not a dye or bleac h, yet — darkening. Each 
$1 bottle. O. T. P. Co., 222 F. Mad. Sq. Sta., N.Y.C, 








Embroidery and Plaiting 


AN EXAMPLE HOME—to show every type ot 
furniture and decorations. Italian living, dining 
and bed rooms. Spanish breakfast room, etc., etc. 
THE MacBRIDE ATELIER, 3 East 52nd Street. 


SCIENTIFIC SCALP, Face, Neck & Spine Massage. 
Relieves nervous tension, chronic cases of rheuma- 
tism, stiff joints, headache and_ neuritis. 
Anna M. Taylor, 40 West 124th Street, New York. 


GARDEN TOGS—Garden aprons, garden hats, 
painted baskets, flower pots & watering cans. Sup 
parlor lamps & lanterns. Small fireside accessories 
for the bungalow. Miss Morey, 55 E. 56th St., N. Y, 
CRETONNES, TAFFETAS, CHINTZES, Block 
Prints; Willow Furniture, Summer Bugs, Decora- 
tions. Samples sent if color . aE & price 
specified. McGibbon & Co., 3 W. 37th St., N. Y, 








MRS. C. H. OTT, 339 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Em- 





THE VIOLET BEAUTY SHOP offers you the fa- 


MRS. COFFYN’S STUDIO 
43 East 58th Street, New York. 




















broidery and stamped goods, initials and mono- F : mous violet ray treatment for face & scalp. Mani- a 

grains @ specialty. New designs for gowns. urrters curing & hair waving. Ice treatment with all facial Things unusual — Things antique. 

Seasonal novelties. *opular prices. 301 W. 57th St., N. Y. Things painted — Things unique. 

CHRISTINE. Expert and prompt attention to | FUR REMODELING AND REPAIRING. Expert | PERMANENT WAVE done by Hair Specialist. |] LAMP SHADES—cushions, bedspreads—to order 
Hemstitching Plaiting Ruching. | workmanship; reasonable prices. Chas. Horwitz, | All ailments pertaining to hair & face scientifically | in chintz, silk or dimity_for summer homes, 
Buttons covered. yeing & cleaning. | Furrier since 1892. 41 East 8th Street, N. Y: | treated. Henne treatment for grey and faded hair. | Selma M. Loeb 37 East 28th St., N. Y, 
78 W. 46th St., New York City. 990 6th Ave. | (2 blocks west of Wanamaker’s). Tel. 137 Stuyv. | Charles Frey, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Telepl 2361 Madison Square. 
DECORATIVE ART ASS’N, 14 E. 34 St., N. ¥. | FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old MRS. RUSSELL, experienced through long resi- 


Exquisite Antique Embroideries. Italian Cut-work. 
Canvas, with imported Silks or Crewels for Petit- 
Point. Curtains, House linens, mended & laundered. 
E 


BEADS, X STITCH MAT, Canvas Tapestry, 








mgs as low as consistent with 
good workmanship. H. Green & Son, 37 West 
37th Street, Py. ¥. P hone Greeley 3058. 


fur garments. 


Hair Goods and Hair Dressing 


dence abroad, is a good judge of values in rugs, 
furniture and draperies. Advice and ideas without 
charge. 697 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Plaza 7668, 





POIRET, Red and Rose color Fox Scarfs, beauti- 





Wool, Silk, Gold & Linen Threads. Everything | fully made for summer wear at $35.00. Money 
that cannot be had elsewhere. Send eee for | back if not pleased. : J. O. Tepper, 
lists. Peter Bender, Imp., 111 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. | 12 West 36th Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 
BEADS & BEAD PATTER secon de- | ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 


signed and embroidered. Embroidery. materials 
and exclusive stamped goods. 
Hurm Art Shop, 277 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


supervision and at the lowest possible rates. Why 
not bring your old Furs and let me suggest the 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St., N. Y. 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO Powders tone the 
scalp, giving faded or greying hair a marvelous 
gloss and bright tint, $1. Directions sent. Henna 
Specialties Co., 505 Fifth Avenue, ee AS 


MISS IRVIN 
Interior Decorator. 
42 West 39th Street. 


New York City. 
Greeley 6366. 








TRE LUCIEN permanent hair wavingprocess is harm- 
less, producing a flat & smooth undulation. Scientific 
shampooing & scalp treatment preserves & pprores 
this undulation. F. Lucien, 507-5th Av. (M.H. 9779.) 


LAMPS & SHADES AS DECORATIONS—Uphol- 
Stered & novelty furniture. Draperies & curtains 
made to order. Beautiful mezzotints & etchings, 
Framing in stock. Bway Art Co., 2646 Bway, N.Y.C. 








HEMSTITCHING, COVERED BUTTONS, Piait- 
ing, Pinking. Mail orders promptly filled. The 
Silver Co., 75-77 West 44th Street, New York City, 
(Opposite Hippodrome. ) ‘Vanderbilt 1346. 


a FURS in the latest designs & distinctive 
tyles at reasonable prices. Repairing & remodel- 

~_ of all kinds, done to perfection. J. ie magi 

(Expert Furrier), 122 W. 44th Street, N. Y. 


ROBERT, PERMANENT HAIR WAVE. 
Specialist. All work guaranteed. No kinks, but a 
beautiful wave, well nigh a marcel. This is my oe 
cialty. Robert, 500 5th Av. Suite506. Cor. 42S8t.,N.Y. 








Employment Agencies 


SUMMER FURS that are distinctive. Am _ pre- 
pared to supply the woman of fashion with fur 
garments of all varieties at moderate prices. Mail 
orders handled. Charles Dobis, 221 W. 80 St., N.Y. 


SCIENTIFIC PERMANENT HAIR WAVE Siecial 
by new steaming process. Moderate rates. Frederic 
Baer, established with Charlies & Ernest. 2295 
Broadway, near 83rd Street. Tel. Schuyler 5549. 





MISS BRINKLEY, 507 (4743 

Vanderbilt.) Supplies Ss, 8 

nurses and household servants. Houses opened 
and renovated under our personal supervision. 


_ 5th Ave., } i A 








Garden Things 


Hotels 


MISS CLEMENTS — Interior Furnishings. Old 
English Empire and Painted furniture. Porch & 

Garden requisites. Rare fabrics. Novelties. se 
Main St. (near Harrison St.), East Orange, N, J, 








Interior Furnishings 


HERTS BROTHERS CO., 20 W.57 St., N. Y. desire 
an opportunity to present designs & estimates for 
summer & winter furnishings, curtains, individual 
pieces & 1 interiors. B. Russell Herts, Pres, 








MRS. PILLSBURY, 507 Sth Ave, M. H. 6135. 
Governesses, Nurses, Housekeepers, Secretaries, 
Attendants, Trained Nurses, Companions, Teach- 
ers, Tutors, Houses opened and closed. 
COLORED SERVANTS—Male and Female, above 
the average, for the city and country. Investigated 
references. Phone Columbus 5165. Domestic Ser- 
vice Agency, 329 West 59th Street, New York City. 





SPECIAL SALE OF GARDEN FURNITURE. 
Marble, Terra Cotta and Cement, Vases, $5; 
Be enches, $10; upward. Wrought iron a specialty. 
Elmore Studios, 5 West 28th Street, New York City. 


HOTEL MAJESTIC, Fronting Central Park at 
West 72d St. Accessible to all. lines of traffic. 
Dancing and_ entertainment nightly. Rooms $2 
a day up. Copeland Townsend, Lessee Director. 


DECORATIVE SCHEMES for both city and coun- 

try = that are unusual and_ individual, 
Antique furnishings and _ reproductions. 

Slade pith Volimer, 46 W. 52nd Street, N. Y. ¢, 








THE POMPEIAN GARDEN * he ze balan co. 
221 West 33d St. N. 

Sculptors, Modelers, Int. & Ext. 5g Marble 

—VPompeian—Caen—Istrian & Native Limestones. 











Entertainment 


GARDEN FURNITURE of every variety made 
of fine quality cast stone, Particular attention 
given to special orders. One of our famous 
pieces is the new 


HOTEL BRETTON HALL—A hotel appealing to 
women of taste and refinement, away from the 
noise of the Shopping District, but a 
located at Broadway, 85th to 86th Street, N. 





Investments and Securities 








Household Furnishings 


SUCCESS IN INVESTING. 

John Moody. Particulars will be sent free without 
placing any obligation upon the inquirer. 
Moody Magazine & Book Co., 35 Nassau St., N.Y, 


How to achieve it, by 





CARDANI’S CATERING for all occasions is dis- 
tinctive. Estimate for weddings, receptions and 
bridge parties furnished on request. Cardani, 6th 
Ave. at 53d 8t., N.Y. Tel. Circle 205, 1571, 1572. 


AUDUBON BIRD BATH, with graduated bottom, 
perches, and where connected with running water, 
shower bath. Illustrated circular. J. C. Kraus, 
Cast Stone Work, Inc., 363 Lex. Ave., N. : 





MARGARET CRAWFORD designs spectacular 
dancing entertainments for out of door functions 
during Summer. mpg amateurs and provides 
professionals. 147 57th St., N. Y. Col. 8119. 





Gowns Bought 





TERHUNE SATEEN co. INC. 
Ye cater for any affair anywhere. 


MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for fine 
misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner 


AN OPEN FIRE LENDS CHEER 
Artistic andirons, fire tools, and screens of brass, 
bronze and hand wrought iron. 





Jewelry and Silverware 





F. H. Graf Mfg. Co., 28th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. t 
FAB-RIK-O-NA INTER WOVENS. Newest, | MAINE GEMS—Tourmalines, Aquamarines, Ame- 
richest, most beautiful wall vga Durable, | thyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines 


economical, fadeless. Free samples. H. B. Wig- 
gin’s Sons Co., 361 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


rival the emerald. Gem _ cutting, repairing. Book- 
let. Robert Bickford, Lapidary, Norway, Maine. 





WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART = QUILTS. 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. Made 
only to order. Illus. catalog F in colors sent 





Jewelry and Siloerware Bought 





We loan anything anywhere for any affair. costumes, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewelry. 
244 West 14th & 3 Chelsea 935. | 69 West 45th Street, New York City. Bryant 670, | on__request. Wilkinson Sisters, Ligonier, Ind. 
CONFIDE TO ME YOUR FEELINGS, MME. FURMAN, 103 West 47th Street, New York. | MISS GERRY—S46 Fifth Ave., } ie A. S. BORG 
Telephone Bryant 1376. Established 1884. Ab- ready to give you original suggestions and Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, silver 


Be they fond, or gay, or blue, 
For I know that my tongue can 
The thoughts that arise in you. 


utter, 


solutely full value paid for ladies’ slightly 
used clothing of any description. 





SWANKING VERSES wt order for invitations, 

place-cards of sentiment, or to ee gifts. 
The Bard of Ask Anor 

316 Woodworth Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. Youkers 6062. 


WE PAY CASH for evening & street gowns, furs, 
diamonds, jewelry, silverware, antiques, Responsible 
references from leading society women Write, send. 
Phone 1376 Bry. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St. 








Flesh Reduction 


Gowns Remodeled 





REDUCE YOUR DOUBLE CHIN in one month. 


MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE Talk of 





Davis Chin Supporter strengthens sagging _ New York, because I have made creations out of 
muscles during sleep. Silk, $4; Mesh, $3 ; Linen, $2.! gowns that seemed cages Homer, 11144 West 
Cotton, $1.50. Bkit. Cora V. Davis, 30 E. 42 St., N.Y 37th Stree Y. C. Telephone 5265 Greeley. 
SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern Vialetiak Saas of gowns. Old gowns re- 


scientific electrical method. No dieting or exercis- 
ing required. Dr. R. ee: licensed physician, 
286-5th Ave. (nr. 30 St.), N. Y. C. Mad. Sq., 5758. 


modeled equal to new Evening 
gowns a specialty yc 





POSITIVE Reduction % best accomplished by 
wearing the celebrated Dissolvene Rubber Reducing 
garments. Have nosuperior. Bkit. on request. Dis- 


160 West 84th Street, N. 

“THE MENDING SHOP.” Gowns Tailored. Suits 
Remodeled_up-to-date. Shop Blouses and Gowns 
Refitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, 17 B. 48th 


painstaking service when you are undecided 
as to what to use in furnishing your home. 


platinum, antiques, old jewelry, ~~ 
pawn tickets. 146 W. 23d St., N. 





“OLD COLONIAL FITMENTS” in Hand-forged 
Wrought Iron for Home & Garden—a booklet illus- 
trating 150 pieces from the W. Irving Forges, Long 
Island City, N. Y k for catalogue G-2D. 


A FIFTH AVENUE JEWELER serving an “ace 


sive clientele —_ higher cash prices 
for jewelry Confidential — service. 
M. Golburgh, “137 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





LAMPS AND LAMPSHADES of original designs. 
Correct in detail to the period. 
Importer and Manufacturer. 

H. F. Winter, 12 West 36th Street, New York City. 


1 BUY DIAMONDS, Pearls, Jewelry, Gold, Silver, 
Bronzes, Rugs, Pawn Tickets. Business strict- 
ly confidential. Albert Eppenstein, 1465 
Broadway, N. Y. C. (Cor. 42nd_ Street). 





MASTERPIECES OF ART 
Garden and hall furniture, jardinieres, vases, 
benches and tables. P. Sarti, G. Lucchesi & Co., 
113 East 34th Street, New York City. 


DON’T SELL YOUR DIAMONDS, Jewelry, Pearls, 
Silver, Bric-a-brac, Bronzes, Rugs. We loan 
you more money on them at the legal rate 
of interest than you can realize by selling. 





“THE HOUSE OF THREE GABLES’’—3 E. 52 St. 
The MacBride Atelier. New Country House schemes 

effects. Forged Iron Breakfast room & Terrace 
Furniture, Lamps, Shades—Exceptional Prices. 


We will also redeem any already pledged 
elsewhere and advance more money on same, 
Business _ strictly contdential, S. Berger, 
206 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. (Times 8q.). 





WINDOW SHADES. Custom-made to conform to 
window and interior appointments. Measurements 
and estimates on request. Exhibition salesrooms. 

101 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Jewelry Remodeled 























solvene Mfg. Co., 20 W. 34th St., N.Y. Grly 3594. | St., New York. No. Branch. Phone 5062 M. H. | Ordinator Company, 
ORDINATORS enable window rollers to be | REMODELING AND REPAIRING of all kinds. 
> lowered from top to admit fresh air and _ light. aving an exclusive clientele we can offer expert 
Florists Gowns and Waists For all windows in moderi edifices. Ordinator | Service. - Reasonable prices. | Highest references 
Company, Architects Building, New York City. M. ifth Avenue, New York. 
yg —— =| West +." Street, New York emetetes | Bg — apg ‘acai E 
ity. “ke wers al ants ww every occasion. ade rom your own materia . ° : 
Best quality, tastily ar ot pean Reasonable prices. Instruction Ladies’ Tailors 


tastily arranged at moderate prices. 
Write for price list. Telephone Plaza 1241-2022. 


Unusual Remodeling. 
4 WwW. > Greeley 


Homer, 11 37th St., N. Y. te 








MAX SCHLING, Charter Member of International 
Florist Telegraph Association. Place your 
order now and have flowers delivered in 
two hours in New York or any other city. 


11 East 49th St., Y. C._ For- 
West 45th St. Sulis to Order. 
Gowns, waists, and coats ready to wear. Our 
prices are most reasonable. Mail orders solicited. 


LENGEL, ING., 
merly at 16 


NEEDLEWORK HELPERS. Send 10c for full out- 
line your work & Needlework Instruction Book & 2 
full size balls Elgin Maid crochet cotton. Write to- 
day. Interna’l Helpers League, Dept.A, Chicago, Ill. 








Food Products 


MADAME LISETTE, 15 West 37th St., N. Y. 
Tel. Greeley 3231. High class dressmaking; 
original gowns. remodeling, models faithfully 

copied. Moderate prices. 





Interior Decorators 





J. TUZZOLI, 15 West 45th St., N. Y¥., makes a 
suit for $55, which cannot be duplicated ‘under $90. 
Quality and material faultless in make and fit. 
Advance Spring Models Tel. 4740 ‘Bryant. 
M. SCHATZ—The tailor who combines expert 
workmanship with moderate Hot. ——— of stout 








HOTEL BLEND COFFEE you've enjoyed at 
famous hotels—from wholesaler direct; 5 pounds 
delivered free, $1.40; on approval. Estab. 1840. 
Gillies Coffee Co., 233 Washington Street, N. Y. 


MME. BLAIR 
Original and distinctive creations in gowns and 
suits for those who wish the finest in workman- 
ship at moderate prices. 132 W. 91st St., N. Y. C. 


MISS SWORDS, INC. 

Interior Furnishings. 

18 East 48th Street New York City 
Murray Hill 6745. 





EUGENE CHRISTIAN’S VIENO BRAN—relieves 


constipation (by removing causes). All stores or 
send lic for full size peckase. The Christian 
Co., 213 W. 79th S8t., N. Y. C. 


KATHERIN CASEY. Distinctive and appropriate 

gowns for all occasions. Your materials used 

desired. Attractive remodeling. 36 East 35th St., 
N.. ¥, Murray Hill 1033. 


MISS AMELIA MUIR BALDWIN 
Interior Decorator 

Expert advice on Furnishing Summer Homes. 

22 River Street Boston, Mass. 





adies_ a specialty. 7's kirts to order, 
$12. deling. 142 57th St. et Circle 1265. 
. FEIRBERG, 55 W on St., Y. C. Tailor 





to gentlewomen of fashion. iutnit Spring suits 
made at reasonable prices. Special attention given 
to deformed women 

A. RAFFAELLI, formerly with P. Nardi. Spe- 
— in_sporting suits, riding habits and 
breec! es at moderate prices. 
689 1 Laxinaten Avenue, New York. Plaza 6308. 











SALAD SECRETS: 100 Recipes, brief but com- 

lete, 15c by mail. 100 Meatless recipes 15c. 50 

andwich recipes, 15c. All three, 30c. B. P. 
Brizgs, 456 Fourth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


WILL A MODEL SIZE FIT YOU? 
Frocks wt individuality, direct from maker. 
Sold to you for just one-half their value. 
Bonford, 3 West 42nd St., Upstairs, New York. 


H. KLINGENFELD, Studio, 665 Fifth Ave., Con- 

sulting Decorator, Furnisher and Commission buyer. 

Thorough knowledge of styies and color values. 
Decorative schemes and estimates furnished. 








Furniture 


MISS A. I. SLATER, 70 W. 38St.,N.Y. Specializes 
in mail orders & gives personal attention to each or- 
der, assuring perfect satisfaction. Smart gownsfor all 


occasions. Fancytailor-mades. Unusualremodelling. 


A. L. ELDERING 
Formerly with K. J. Collins 
Interior Decorations 
Tel. 9210 Plaza. 741 Madison Ave, N. ¥. C. 





NEW YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City 


BATIK WORK from the NOANK STUDIO 
Chic_Russian blouses $40. 
Batik Gowns $50. 
45 East 59th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Plaza 3636. 


WHY NOT have professional advice when de- 


signing your home? 
Amy Mali Hicks 158 West 11th Street. 


Consulting ‘Decorator House Furnishings. 





FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES at all times 
of the year. Distinctive McHugh Willow — 
Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Unique Access 

Joseph P. McHugh Me Son, Est. 1878 9 W. aed St. 


CLOVER MORGAN 
Inexpensive and distinctive gowns. 
Your individuality considered. 
237 West End Avenue, New York City. Col. 367. 


ELSIE DOHERR, associated with Amy Mali 
Hicks, Studio 158 W. 11th , N. Y., suggestions 
by mail for interior decorating. Color schemes 
and designs furnished. Write for particulars. 





“HATHAWAY FURNITURE” is described in our 
brochure, it_ issued, containing reproductions of 
many especially interesting suites and unusual 
Pieces. W. A. Hathaway Co., 62 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 


SPRING FASHIONS have called at 68 W. 58th 
St. K. A. Smith is now prepared to create 
distinctive gowns & dresses for those who wish the 
latest vogue. Chic things for attractive women. 


HELEN CRISS AND LUCIA FULLER 
Interior Decorators 
House mamas 


743 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Plaza 1648. 





BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING. An exclusive stock. 
30 years’ experience in fitting the finest nw 
Beautiful day beds, $36 up. Mattresses remad 

Estimates given. Geo. M. Miller, 7 W. 45th St. NY, 


BERTHALIN qpeqee is showing at 343 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. reproductions of Venetian 
Painted ‘ronetese, 

Bed Room Sets. 





a npenenee Country House 
Sketches and Estimates furnished. 





DISTINCTIVE STYLES for distinctive women are 
and blouses. ‘Tailored gowns that are individual. 
2650 B’way, cor. 10lst Street. Riverside 9299. 


SAVE MONEY DURING WAR TIMES. Let me 
help you make your gowns. We cut, fit, and baste; 





o- ready for you to finish, for the nominal sum 
of $10. . a 


Mme. Dusausset, 25 W. 45th St., 








FINE OLD JAPANESE PRINTS. Ros 
panels and tryptichs for Country Hou 1eCcO- 
ration. Charming and Distinetive Gifts. Lucy 

F. Brown, 123 East 57th S New York city, 
ARTISTIC BOOKLET, antatian distinctive 
period furniture mailed upon request. Cretonnes, 


chintzes_& linens most appropriate for the county 
home. Robert S. Farley, 542 Fifth Ave., N. 





Lighting Fixtures 


DALE QUALITY ar te dM Les Ingenious 
a. Rag Prices below 
A “eatalog No. 


No. 5. 
Display sedlaas 105 W. 13th St., New York City. 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON sell good fixtures and 
give honest value. They’ ve. been Grins it for 
twenty years. ooklet_ ‘‘C,”’ howroom, 

20 Warren Street, New York City. 











Linens and Homespuns 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS for suits and coats. 
Handwoven and b Variety of 
tish & Italian embroideries ‘&, es ae 
895). Ruth Richards, 69 W. h St., N. ¥. C 
PORTO RICAN SLAWEWORT tame asia of 
Household linens. Handkerchiefs, collar & cuff 
sets in exq. desg. Ask for app. shipment & see 
No. cata. Robt. A. Miller, 17 W. 45th St., 
THESE SHOPS ALL GIVE 

excellent services, 

excellent values. 

Patronize them. 














N. ¥.C, 
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Lingerie 





INEZ ocifers to you chic creations in waists, 
lingerie and negligees of the finest sort. 
Hand-beaded bags a_ specialty. 

937 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Lenox 1584. 
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Shopping Commissioners Tea Rooms Unusual Gifts 
MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchasing | THE TALLY-HO, 20 E. 34th , opp. Altman’s. | COCK-TAIL NAPKINS, Harlequin necklaces, 
Agent, will shop for you or accompany out-of- Luncheon Afternoon Tea hand-made handk’fs, sport bags & other little 
town ss No charge. Chaperoning. Refer- Southern Chicken Dinner things for bridge prizes. Send ref. for sclection. 
ences, 157 West 78th Street, New A_quaint place where home cooking is enjoyed. | Edith Allen Hall, Bedford Street, Stamford, Conn. 





Maids’ Uniforms 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION 
425 Fifth Avenue at 38th Street, New York. 
Uniforms for Maids and Nurses. 











Dresses ready made Coats 

and to order 
Aprons Collars 
Caps Cuffs 
Bonnets Bibs 

etasinaey Oyen teem ASS’N. 
th Avenue 
wa eth sda 


New 
GET “LA MODE” Smart Taine at your favo- 
rite shop. Send for a Book let, “Your 
Maid and How She Should Saag 
Hays & Green. Dept. F, 352 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Men’s Tailors 


mae. a DAMM—— 
Four- -Sixty-Ning Fifth Avenue 
New York. 

















HENRY MILLER & — 
Tailors and Import 
5 West 31st Street, New Yor! 
Opposite Hotel Wolcott. Phone, Made Sa. 1199. 


Milliners 


_pappniaaaad’ & CO., 12 E. 46th Street, N. Y., 
opposite the Ritz-Carlton. 
Originators and linporters of 
Exclusive Millinery. Moderate Prices. 














ARNOLD 
Exclusive Millinery 





Telephone 11 East 49th St. 
Plaza 7049 New York City. 
SPINGARN’S—632-34 Broadway, New York City. 


The location, out of the high rent district, 
makes it possible to offer the latest and the 
best in millinery at very reasonable prices. 

















Miscellaneous 
LE HUNT PEARSON, Illustrator, Miéssal and 
Banner Painter. Designer on Book-plates, 7. 
grams, Crests, Armorial Bearings, etc. outh 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Perfumes 





Parfum BOUQUET EGYPTIEN, an odour of won- 
drous charm and refinement. Sample extract 
and Face Powder by mail 20 cents. Tanty, Par- 
fumeur, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York. 








Photography and Photographers 


MARY DALE CLARKE 
Portraits of Individuality and Character. Direct 
color photography. I shall not be satisfied unless 
you are. Plaza 1492. 665 Fifth Avenue 
PHOTOGRAPHER-OF-MEN 
Pirie MacDonald 
576 Fifth Avenue 
Cor. 47th St. (Over Theo. B. Starr, Inc.) 
EDWARD L. MIX—HOME PORTRAITS 
Portraits made in the home surroundings 
ive natural and ri results. 
Telephone Schuyler 4772. 2291 B’way, N. Y. C. 
ANDREWS-LAFELL — Society's representative 
photographers. Artistic home portrait effects made 
in the studio: School & college work a specialty. 
26 West 58th St., New York. Tel. Plaza 9126-9127. 























Press Clippings 


MRS, C, 8. WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 
shop with you or send anything on approval 
Services free. Send for bulletin. 

366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
LOUISE R. ALLEN will purchase anything. 
Steamer Baskets, Trousseaux, House furnishings, 
Oriental Rugs, Men’s gift to friends carefully 
sent. Ref. exch. 537 W. 12lst St. x. 


_. “CHICAGO SHOPPING” 
Harriet Tuthill will shop for or with you. 
Unusual Gifts a_ specialty. 

1316 Lake Street, Evanston, Ill. 
MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has taught 
me that certain shops excel in certain lines. I 
will shop for or with you. No charge. Goods 
sent on approval. 14 West 92d Street, New York. 











THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 72d 


Street. In an atmosphere of London itself you 


MISS STEVENSON’S GIFT SHOP, 18 E. —- 
St., N. ¥. C. Now displaying a choice — 





get real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or Dinner. | black ‘satin bridge table covers, $10. 
Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge. Watch Hill, Hyannis, ae 
THE COSY TEA SHOP, 19 E. 33d St., p BOB-BETTY’S “BOOK OF GIFTS” FREE 

Mur. Hill 6983. B’fast '20c to 60c; table pms Profusely illustrated, filled with t suggestions. 


Luncheon 50c, also a la carte. Dinner 50c¢ and 
75c. Delicious Southern waffles and maple syrup. 


gif 
Especially forchildren. Yama Doll, 25 in. high, $1.50. 
Bob-Betty’s Shop, 563 Main Street, Beacon, N. Y. 





THE FORGET-ME-NOT TEA ROOM, Williams- 
town, Mass., offers special attractions to parties 
touring thru the Berkshires. Hot lunch. Afternoon 
tea. Rooms to rent. Goodies of all kinds. Tel. 379 
AT THE SIGN OF THE GREEN PARROT. 15 E. 
35 St., opp. Altman’s. Mrs. Elizabeth Champion, 
famous for her pies, cakes and shorteakes is our 
cook. Waffies every afternoon. Luncheon & Dinner. 








YOU CAN DO A MONTH’S Shopping in the 
Shops of these columns in less time than 
it takes to make a half day’s shopping 
tour. Inspect them all before you buy. 
FRIZZLER SETS (3 pieces) in iron, hand- -forged. 
For toasting marshmallows, etc. Length, 32 in. 
“Yale’’ design. Set, $8.00. See Catalogue G-2B. 
W. Irving Forges, L. I. City, N. Y. 








MRS. MARION PRINCE WEIGLE, experienced New 
York shopper. Let meshow you where youcan buy the 
bestwiththeleast expense. Willshop withyouorforyou. 
No charge. 64 W. 97th St., N. Y. Riverside 3249. 





BLACK CAT RESTAURANT, 70 Wall Street. 
(In rear of hall.) A real home-cooked 
lunch for business men and women, 25c. 

Convenient to downtown district. 





Sensible Shopping 


In search of a word, you always 
consult the dictionary. 


In search of something you want to 
buy, consult The Shops of Vanity Fair. 
For these pages are as full of places in 


which to do your buying wisely as a dic- 
tionary is full of useful words. 


Vanity Fair maintains this department primarily 
for the convenience of readers who are looking 
for precisely the place to buy a particular article. 


Look through the classifications in these pages, observe 


the variety and freshness of the things for sale. 


What 


could be simpler, what more convenient, than to deal 


directly with these shops! 


It is a thousand times more 


trouble to range the streets hunting—somewhere or 
other—for a slightly unusual thing not carried by the 


average merchant. 


In patronizing the Shops of Vanity 


Fair you buy just what you want at just the right place. 


The Shops of Vanity Fair mean sensible 


shopping—economical in time, and in money. 





JUNE BRIDES should be sure to have Romeike’s 
Press Clipping Bureau collect all comment on 
their engagements and marriages. Handsome 
scrapbooks made. 110 7th Ave., New York. 








Professional Services 





EUGENE CHRISTIAN, F.S.D. 
treats stomach & intestinal troubles by teaching 
you to select & combine your foods at meals. No 
deprivation or dieting. No charge for consultation, 
EUGENE CHRISTIAN, F.S.D 
213 W. 79th St., New York; subway ioe 79th, a 
block east. Office hours: 16 to 12 o4 
p. m. daily. Tel 8947 “Se 
DOCTOR ALFRED OBERLE 
Veterinarian 
Thorough examination | ‘and treatment of 
all animal 
jogs a Specialty. 
Office hours by appointment—Biochemical Analysis 
164 West {79th Street, New York 
Tel 2639 Schuyler 























BOXES & BAGS that are ‘“‘different.”” Dainty & 
artistic creations in every shape & color. Child- 
ren’s novelties. Chic bags for the opera & matinee. 
The Box & Bag Mart, 601 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


SEND ME SAMPLE of the color desired and 
$1.00 and I will send you_three telephone 
pads with pencil attached. Jane 

, 22 Farmington Road, East Cleveland, Ohio, 
MASTERPIECES OF ART 

Garden and hall furniture, ag poe] 

benches and tables. P. Sarti, G. Lucchesi & Co., 

113 East 34th Street, "has York meaty 


i YOUR TABLE with ‘‘Artistique Menus” by 
’ of Paris. Remplace avantageusement fleurs 
et aan con nt Menus Inedits $12 doz. _ M. Combes, 
Parisiana Art Painting, Rm. 23-24, 1400 Bway, N. Y.C. 
JARDINIERES, WINDOW BOXES, etc., of gal- 
vanized iron bear and imported Alhambra 
tiles in color and metallic lustre. 
P. Lombillo. Clark, 372 Lexington Avé., N. Y. C. 
NEVER MIND IF YOU SIT ON THE CAT! 
Funny cat-shaped oil-cloth cushion for porch, nurs- 
ery, garden, or camp. Size 18 x 12 inches, $1.00. 
“Studio 15,’’ 23 East 14th Street, New York City. 
THE BIRD CAGE Gift Shop & Tea Room. Dainty & 
unusualhandpaintedlampshades. Distinctivelacquer 
work. Good things to eat as well as buy. ‘.o night 
dinner special. Booklet. 109 W. 57th St., N. Y¥. 


Wedding Specialties 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES and “‘Wed- 
ding Suggestions,’’ an interesting and authorita- 
tive booklet, sent on request. The Crowell Co., 
103 Orleans Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Wholesale Gift Shops 


CHARLES ZINN & COMPANY’S Sand Sets for 
“little stay at homes’’—consist of white willow 
oval-handle Baskets lined with white sail cloth, 
bound with pink or blue tape; containing pail, 
shovel, odd little sand forms all painted to match, 
and a bag of clear white sand. Three sizes— 
sold only by the better shops to the best trade. 








vases, 






































Try them! Garden things a plenty and many 
others. Dolls. Won’t you do your bit? Order 
a ten_or_ twenty-five 


dollar assortment. 
CHARLES ZINN & COMPANY, 

893 Broadway, New York. 
THE WORLD FULL OF TOYS. Twenty imported 
toys in a real globe 6 inches in diameter, $1. 4 
retail. New ideas for shops. “Studio Shop, 

Fifth Avenue, New York. 
INDUSTRIAL ART WORK for the trade. 
.ture frames, hand mirrors, jewel boxes, 
etc. No. Cat. Leo. Jaco and the American 
Bronze Novelty Works, 246 West 23d S8t., N. Y. 
DELLA ROBBIA STUDIOS announce to the trade 
their removal from Aeolian Hall to our new 








Minia- 
k 





| and more extensive studios at 10 Fifth Avenue, 
| N. W. 4 G.” 


Cor. 8th St., Address Dept. “ 
BOB-BETTY’S TOILET SPECIALTIES 
are now being advertised in the best class maga- 
zines. They allow you a good margin of -profit, are 
easily and readily sold because they are 
ATTRACTIVE, REASONABLE AND USEFUL. 
Send $6.40 for generous assortment. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Barbara Elizabeth, Inc., oa Main St., Beacon, N. Y. 
MORE THAN A NOVELTY—a work of art and 
instantly Pontes rat as such. The Liberty 














Specialty Shops Toilet Preparations Tee Bell is exquisite in every detail of 
j ts construction. 
ARTISTIC WORK IN BRASS OR BRONZE. | KREMOLA FACE CREAM. A superior bleach, is a gift novelty of permanent value. The 
Made to meet your individual needs and ideas. | does wonders for the complexion, From your solid bronze, gold lined base of this 
Our booklet ‘‘C’’ outlines our work and service. | dealer, or by mail $1. Free Book. Dr. C. bell is draped with an American flag 
Hunt Metal Specialties Co., 118 E. 28th St., N. Y. erry Co., 2975 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. colored in enamel. A masterfully 





THE COMMISSION SHOP, 366 Madison Ave., 


FRENCH BEAUTIFIER Cream is new & wonder- 


sculptured eagle is perched on the bell 








N. Y. Sport skirts with hats to match. New ful for anything. Have you tried it? itself and serves as its handle. Sample 
style smocks & sweaters. Dainty blouses & negligees. Two kinds, $1.00 will bring you two jars. will be sent prepaid upon receipt of 
Children’s clothes in great variety. Garden aprons. French Beautifying Co., Chicago, Illinois. one dollar. When in town 
be oer os, rooms. a 
. ne Bronze Products § Bociey. 
Sport Things Toys 460 Fourth Avenue, New York "Civ. 





VISIT THE SPORTS SHOP: Unusual and Pre- 
Advanced Sports Suits, Waistcoats, Coats, Skirts, 
Blouses, etc. _Exclusiveness and utmost value, 
Suite 606, 6th Floor, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HELEN SPEER—S8 West 47th St., N. Y. C. New 
wooden sand wagons, painted pails, summer tore, 
children’s furniture, & entire nursery equipmen 

Send for catalogue ‘‘VF.’’ Telephone: Bryant $3099. 





COMPLETE line of Morley’s Imported Scotch wool 
sport hosiery for golf, tennis, etc., for men & 
women, in solid colors, heathers & clocked $1 to $3 





Traveling Accessories 


Manufacturers of gift novelties. 





SMOCKED BLOUSES AT $3.90 
and Little Girls’ Frocks well made nA reasonable 
rices, C William Moore, 
he Irish Linen Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
BUTTERWORTH & GARDINER lines for 1917 
are ready. Gift and Novelty buyers in search for 
“things desirable’ will find a most varied dis- 
play at their rooms, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














pair. Stewart Sporting Sales Co., 425 5th Ave.. N. Y. 





Rugs and Rug Repairing 


ORIENTAL RUGS and carpets cleaned, 
Tepaired and dyed by Native Experts, 17th year in 
New York. Seven Tatosian Bros., 13 E. 43d St., 
Murray Hill 5356. 





washed, 








Stationery 


PARKHURST AUTOMOBILE Luggage Boxes for 
experienced motorists. No car, nowadays, is com- 
plete without one. Essential for long tours, re- 
markably convenient for every-day use. Catalog. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY, monograms, crests, 
note paper, visiting cards, announcements, 
ete. esigns, samples and booklet free. 
Estampe Co., 132 West 23d Street, New York. City. 


PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNKS afford 
safety, roominess, and instant access to apparel, 
enjoyed in the home closet. aders for more 
than 50 years in designing and creating 





sao REPRODUCTION CO., 42 W. 30 St., 

Y. Italian Guest Books, pind Baskets, Coffee 
Tables, Wedding Chests, Lam and Shades, 

Carved Mirrors, Chinese Carvings. Screens. 

DUXBURY DANGLES, a ribbon worn around neck 
with bead or crystal ball on end, in many different 
designs, $2; state color combination desired. Espe- 
cially attractive in patriotic colors. Also 








Shoes 


FOR INFORMAL CORRESPONDENCE — Name 

and address neatly printed on 125 envelopes and 

200 sheets Japan Bond $1. Correct style and size. 
Postpaid. Tiffany Press, Peru, Ind. 


LUGGAGE of the highest type. Our illustrated free 
catalog will say vow packing Prgplems. The J. 

Parkhurst & Son Co., 7 Row Bangor, Me. ; 
161 Summer St., Boston; 325, Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BOUTONNIERES for favors, vari-colored effects, 
50c. Made in red, white & blue or any harmonizing 
colors. Illus. catalog. Special rates to gift shops. 
Harriette Mygatt, 289 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





SHOECRAFT SHOP, 27 W. 38th St., N.Y. 
Smart Shoes in widths AAAA, AAA, AA and A, 
in sizes 8, 84, 9 and 91/4. Send for booklet 
Fitting the Narrow Foot’ and Catalog D. S. 





Swimming 





WORN SATIN SLIPPERS Recovered, reshaped 


and made like new. ni os yard 
heavy satin together with slippers, $1 and return 
tage. Renu Slipper Co., Merrimac, Mass. 





A SHOPPING TOUR 
Through these pages will be fully as 
interesting and satisfactory as a day 
on Fifth Avenue. 








SWIMMING scientifically taught in our three 
tiled daylight pools, water continually filtered and 
heated. Dalton a School, 
308-310 West 59th St. 19-25 West 44th St. 


LIKLY LUGGAGE 
asks no favors of the baggage man. 
Wardrobe, Dress and Steamer Trunks. 
Catalog on request. 311 5th Avenue, New York. 


THE LITTLE WORKSHOP—68 Lafayette Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New Catalog just out, including 
patriotic numbers. Butterworth & Gardner, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York, have sample line. 





PERSONAL SERVICE 
is the keynote of the 
shops advertising 
in this convenient Guide. 





SWIMMING GUARANTEED at TOPEL Swimming 
School, Broadway, corner 96th St. Phone River- 

side 440. Booklet F. Private Instruction. Water 
filtered, sterilized and heated continuously. 





REST ASSURED 
whether you buy from the shops 
in this List by visit or mail, satis- 
faction is yours 





ADVERTISERS IN 
The Shops of Vanity Fair’ are 
all carefully selected. It is safe 
to patronize them. 
NO MATTER WHERE YOU ARE, 
vertisers under these headings 
will purchase anything 
you wish. 





the ad- 
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VANITY FAIR 








GRANLIDEN HOTEL “Vr 


At the gateway | aoeeliaiaiaai 
of the White | a ae es 


Mountains. 











The Ideal Tour eve Tew 
Hotel at Lake jf 4 roneerek seetie 
Sunapee. 


Fine golf course, 
saddle horses, tennis, 
boating, canoeing, 
bathing, fishing for 
salmon, trout and 
bass as good, if not the best in New England. Dancing afternoon and evening. Fine 
motoring, etc. Furnished cottages to rent. Accommodates 300 guests. Write for circu- 
lar. Address W. W. Brown, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. Mr. Brown may be 
seen personally at Hotel Manhattan, 42nd Street, New York City, from May 2oth to June 
6th. After that date, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Winter season, Hotels INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida. 
































_= 
hESC DAINTY CIGARETTCS Cave evePY QUALITY YOU -|) Great Western 
DEMAND “DOIDUED, DELICATELY eKANTED—GOLD TRA, 9) 


St Champagne 


“Brut Special 1903” “Special Reserve” 


(absolutely brut) (very dry) 
“Extra Dry” “Sparkling Red 
(medium) Burgundy” 
Produced by the old French 
slow method of fermenta- 
tion in the bottle taking 
from six to 
seven years of 
time. 











Great West- 
ern is the 
hem Only Ameri- 
Canadian Pacific Rockies can Cham- 
Walk, gre: es in the ane. pagne ever 
t mountain trails; 
Drive = Gasch through glorious awarded a 
days in the heart of Gold Medal 
America’s ‘‘ Fifty Switzerlands’’ at Foreign 
Warm Sulphur Pools for Bathing. one 
Good Fishing. Excellent Golfing. Expositions. 


Your home in the magnificently 
appointe 


Paris Exposition, 
1900, France 
Paris Exposition, 
1889, France 
Bruxelles Exposi- 
tion, 1910, Bel- 

gium 
Vienna Exposition, 
1873, Austria 
Bruxelles Exposi- 
tion, 1897, Bel- 





BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 


An important link in the 
World’s Greatest Highway 
Offers gay social diversion, music, 
promenades, dancing. 
Liberal stop-over privileges 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
Write for information on Tour No. 203. 


F. R. PERRY 
General Agent, Pass. Dept. 
1231 Broadway, New Y City 





gium 
Paris Exposition, 
1867, France 


Write for our free Illustrated Booklet. 


Pleasant Valley Wine Company 


Rheims, N. Y. 
_|| Oldest and largest producers of Champagne in America 
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FAR JUNE, 1917 
a AAA LULU 
The Japanese Garden The Roof Garden 
of the 
NEW YORK 


























= ALBERT KELLER, General Manager : 
= THE JAPANESE GARDEN 
2 ees s : 
= : 
= 2 = 
. |. . The Japanese Garden : 
2 Opens = 
a About June | 
= E 
= HIS wonderfully unique out- E 
= of-doors restaurant, with its 5 
= stream of running water, its . 2 
= artistic pagodas, its exquisite 
z rock and floral work and minia- 
—— | ture bridges, all the work of 
n = leading Japanese artisans and 
= . = 
= landscape gardeners, is the ac- 2 
ve = cepted meeting place of society Z 
) = = 
ed ~ for Luncheon and Tea. = 
= = 
ch = 2 
a- | | = Z 
ng | |e : 
to 4 THE ROOF GARDEN = 
of = = 
«|| 2 TheRoof Garden : 
1e = = 
“aie : 
le Opens SOE, : 
= i TH {| i) iH : ees tes ARAN \ . 2, /; te * th = 
atl Early in June LLY ee een 
a = Hil TTT, t \ ae ar NOR, BS «os i = 
= i b jf! I i / pt ge J < whee a SNS Ne “. = 
')] MARS cornea cee SOLU | 
on, = of the “Summer Eu Le Oe Ch i 2 
on, = Season” in New York. it? = ad ho 7 it vom . - “t ; - | ii sh na pay 4 He: ; | 
5 ee oi he, pl aeaey By St Pee ee We = 
- = No open-air dining place ) . eas 
e = in America has been the = 
si = scene of so many brilliant = 
J = gatherings. In furnishings, a 
= service, music and cuisine, E 
= it establishes the highest = 
’ L note of perfection. = 
a Ww ttHHHIiiiitt i itiittn:iitL MMS 
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Toinsure Victor quality, always 

look for the famous trademark 

“His Master’s Voice.” It is on 

every Victrola and every Victor 

Record. It is the identifying 

label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 


Victor Supremacy 
means-the greatest music 
by the greatest artists 


It is indeed a wonderful thing to have the greatest 
artists of all the world sing and play for you right in 
your own home. 


The instrument that accomplishes this inevitably 
stands supreme among musical instruments. 


And that instrument is the Victrola. 


The greatest artists make records for the Victrola 
exclusively. They agree that only the Victrola can 
bring to you their art and personality with unerring 
truth. 


The Victrola is the logical instrument 
for your home. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great 
variety of styles from $10 to $400, and there 
are Victor dealers everywhere who will glad- 
ly demonstrate them and play any music you 
wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are patented 
and are only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Rec- 
ords only. All Victor Records are patented and are only 
licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines 
only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of 
manufacture; and their use, except with each other, is not only 
unathorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 


*Victrola”’ is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company designating the products of this Com- 
pany only. 

Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 


motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph 
products is misleading and illegal. 


Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mahogany or oak 
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A TRAGEDY AT THE NIGHT COURT 


And the Reason Why One Young Girl Left Home 


imaginable—in the very fashionable 

life of New York—is the sight of three 
red-faced, immaculately dressed, and extremely 
well-fed young bachelors, lounging about in the 
sitting-room of a club, waiting impatiently for 
the advent of any fourth man—however soul- 
blighting or dreary—to make up a friendly rub- 
ber of bridge. Despair is usually written on 
their faces. A gloom, like unto Death, is lurk- 
ing in their hearts. No conceivable number of 
cigars, or Scotch and sodas, or illustrated peri- 
odicals, or light-minded anecdotes, can alter 
one jot or tittle of their abysmal boredom. 

Imagine yourself in the lounge of the Union 
Club: It is nearly one o’clock in the morning. 
The club servants are dozing peacefully on 
their benches in the hall. In two hours’ time 
the chorus of scrubwomen will arrive. Before 
you are seated: first, Bertie de Crespigny, a 
young man rich beyond the dreams of avarice, 
and bored beyond the belief of man. 
Next to him—one leg thrown idly over 
the end of the sofa and a polished hat 
a-tilt on his nose—you will observe 
Reggie Stuyvesant, in town for a few 
days on his boat before the boardings 
are taken down from Ocean Court, his 
pleasant French chateau at Newport. 
And, under the reading lamp, with a 
copy of the “Pink ’Un” in his lap, you 
will mark De Courcy Trevor, large, 
pomaded, rubicund—an unalterable foe 
of all forms of prohibition. 

For one long and tedious hour these 
three gallant gentlemen have sat and 
looked from the clock on the mantel, to 
the door of the sitting-room, as if mea- 
suring the odds between the certainty 
of bed and the hope of a rubber. 


QO: of the most melancholy spectacles 





UT now the outer door slams, and 

a light foot-fall—not at all like the 
shuffle of a servant’s feet—resounds 
from the parquet flooring of the hall. 
“Oh, all wise and all merciful Provi- 
dence, grant only that it be a devotee 
of bridge! Look upon our torment, and 
hear our anguished cry.” 

And there, at the door—but not 
cheerful and smiling, as is his invari- 
able wont, but pale, ashen, gaunt and full of a 
tragical seriousness—stands Harry Pierrepont, 
one of the most likable of beings and the best 
and most enthusiastic auction player ever listed 
in a social register. 

Chorus of voices: “Thank God!” 

Mr. Pierrepont greets them all a little half- 
heartedly and absent-mindedly. He rings and 
commands alcohol—in various portions, colors, 
and degrees of pungency, according to the 
major preferences of his three companions. 

“Been working hard, at the office, I sup- 
pose?”’ asks Mr. Trevor, with a fine touch of 
sarcasm, in view of the fact that Mr. Pierrepont 
has no office, and has never permitted his hands 
to be sullied by any semblance of labor. 

“T’ve been,” says the newcomer,—pacing the 
room a trifle nervously, and peering into the 
hall as if to hurry, by some psychic process of 
Suggestion, the return of the waiter who is 
presumably to bear in his arms the whiskey 
and soda which Mr. Pierrepont so desperately 
longs to have and to hold—‘I’ve been to the 
night court; Jefferson Market! Judge Doyle, 








who’s quite a pal of mine, asked me to come 
down to-night and sit on the bench alongside 
of him, and see the little legal wheels go round. 
I stood it for two cases—and that was enough. 
One of them—a girl; a girl you all know, too— 
the most pathetic case I ever saw in all my life. 
It made a horrible impression on me. She’s a 
lady, mind you, and only a kid at that: seven- 
teen, at the outside. Ah, here is the wise 
man,—the waiter, I mean—bringing gifts. 
And what lovely gifts, too; gin, white mint, a 
Tom Collins, and my blessed little caraffe of 
whiskey—I’ll tell you who she was! Dolly 
Harcourt, that hateful old Harcourt’s little 
girl. You know, Bertie, the old cad who was 
so thoroughly disliked last summer, at the 
Reading Room in Newport?” 





“TJOW about a little bridge?” asks Mr. 
Stuyvesant hopefully, almost wholly sub- 
merged in his corner of the sofa. 





THE WISH IN THE NIGHT 


“Must I confess that, all through the spring, I have 
gone to a nearby hill at the dead of night, and looked 
up at the stars, and longed passionately for the happy 
boon which was so cruelly denied to me?” 


“I’d rather not, if you chaps don’t mind. 
You see, I’m still thinking of that poor child. 
I’ve been trying to forget her all the way up 
here in the taxi, but I’m hanged if I can get 
rid of that mental picture—that scene, before 
the bar, with all those beastly cops and wit- 
nesses, and thugs and things.” 

“Oh, well, let’s hear your little story,” says 
Mr. de Crespigny,—bored, but resigned. 

“I didn’t drift into the court until a little 
after twelve. I had been to a first night at the 
Casino. When I sat down with the Judge, 
they were giving the axe to a big Swede, up for 
wife beating—rather an attractive wife, too. 
The man took his sentence devilish well. Never 
kicked. Never made a move. And then they 
brought in the next prisoner! Her! The Har- 
court girl! I felt like fainting—that’s quite 
enough soda, waiter, put in a little more whis- 
key, please: thank you—and she was all 
dressed in black, a very thin and clingy sort 
of dress, and she had a so white throat—cream 
white, you know—and a fragile face, rather 
oval, and a very Burne Jones neck, and hands 


like—well, like the hands on Donatello’s ma- 
donnas, very spiritual and holy hands, they 
were. Her maid was there, too. All at once I 
realized that they were reading the charge 
against her. She had run away from home. 
You know the house, Bertie, that big barn on 
Park Avenue. She had left her father and 
mother—flat. Not a word of explanation. 
Not even the usual note on the usual pillow. 
Disobedience, desertion, ingratitude — that’s 
what her rotten old father said. ‘The mother 
was there, too. Made a speech; sobbing, of 
course. Said that they gave the kid everything 
she wanted: a maid of her own, a good allow- 
ance, a French car, jewels, her own sitting- 
room. The child had left the house one eve- 
ning while the two dreary old dragons were 
dozing at the opera. They came home and 
found her room empty. Bureau drawers in 
a wild confusion. Bed not touched. Jewels 
gone. Fox terrier gone. Maid gone! And 
then the detectives ran her down, at six 
o’clock to-night. They found her, eat- 
ing dinner with her maid, at the 42nd 
Street Childs’. 

““*Miss Harcourt,’ said Judge Doyle, 
very kindly, ‘I am loath to believe you 
capable of wantonly wounding the sen- 
sibilities of your parents. Will you tell 
me the meaning of this singular, and— 
I must add—unconventional escapade?’ 





“7TSHE girl was trembling. ‘Your 
Honor,’ she said, in a low and 
frightened voice, ‘what my mother has 
said is true. I left my parents in the 
manner they have described. They 
were very generous to me. They gave 
me clothes, food, jewelry, servants, yes: 
but, your Honor, they denied me some- 
thing else—they withheld from me a 
boon which I dearly craved, a privi- 
lege which I felt it only just and right 
to demand of them. Oh, Judge, must 
I go on? Must I confess to you what 
it was that troubled me so? Must I 
reveal to you that, all through the 
spring, down at our place on Long 
Island, I have gone out to a hill near 
our garden, in the dead of the night, 
and looked up at the stars and longed 
passionately for what my parents denied me?’ 

“ ‘Really,’ said the Judge, ‘Why this hesi- 
tancy—why this singular reticence?’ 

““Because, your Honor, the matter has to 
do with a point of. > and here the child 
hesitated and bit her upper lip—an upper lip 
quite adorable—‘with a problem in what my 
parents call “morality.” ’ 





““ A SHIVER passed over her body. There 
was a long silence and then she leaned 
over toward the judge and whispered—so that 
no one in the courtroom but Judge Doyle and 
I could possibly hear her—whispered the words 
which were to accomplish her honorable dis- 
missal, to cause her parents to be heavily fined, 
and to lead to my asking her to have tea with 
me to-morrow at a little tea-room that I dis- 
covered just around the corner from this club. 
‘““*My parents,’ murmured that bright and 
shining angel at the bar, ‘my parents would not 
permit me to read Vanity Fair,’ and I Fi 
“Oh, damn it all,” said Bertie de Crespigny, 
rising to his feet, ‘‘let’s play bridge.” 
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MAURICE GOLORERG 


Our Chief Recruiting Officer in New York 


Laurette Taylor, in “Out There,” a Play in Which She Does More Than Her Bit to Stimulate Enlistments 
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VOLUNTEERING AND THE SELECTIVE DRAFT 


And the Recruiting Experiences of the City of New York 


effort to speed it up in New York, and 

other great centres, serve to bring out 
the fact that it will be easy enough to organ- 
ize, for national purposes, all such persons as 
were unable—for one reason or another—to get 
into the army or the navy. 

The Selective Draft represented, from the 
first, what the President wanted, after consult- 
ing the deliberate and expert advice of the 
War College. In any time of war the Presi- 
dent always gets what he wants. The way in 
which Congress toed the mark, showed, for all 
to see, both here and abroad, that America is to 
be no sleeping partner in this piece of world 
business; that we are to be an ally, in every 
sense of the word, of France, Great Britain and 
our other good friends, and no mere dealers in 
credits, or purveyors of provisions and ships. 

It is to be a case of fighting, not of grub- 
staking. 


Bie: if voluntary recruiting failed, the 


ead and navy officers were concerned over 
the apparent apathy, in the matter of re- 
cruiting, in the period following the formal 
declaration that a state of belligerency existed 
between the United States and the German 
Empire. But it was perhaps natural for men, 
who were perfectly willing, still to hang back. 
They wanted to know the temper of the coun- 
try, as represented at Washington. ‘Join now, 
and have your choice of what arm of the ser- 
vice you wish to select, or wait and you will 
have to take what the government gives you. 
It will get you anyhow!” That was the argu- 
ment of Colonel R. D. Walsh and Major J. H. 
Hughes, of the Regular Army and the Metro- 
politan Recruiting District. The answer was 
a generally expressed desire that the Senate 
and House of Representatives should hurry 
up. They were making haste very slowly. 
The most significant demonstration of the 
drift of sentiment occurred at one of the meet- 
ings held by the Midday Committee at Cham- 
bers Street, New York. Joseph Johnson, the 
chairman, asked all those in favor of the volun- 
teer system to hold up their hands, and then 
called on all those who favored conscription to 
express their opinion. The vote stood in the 
ratio of 20 to 1 for the draft. This was all the 
more striking as the gathering consisted of rep- 


By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


resentatives, largely eligible, of all the busi- 
ness and professional activities of the southern 
part of the Island of Manhattan. There was 
no implication of tenderness or consideration 
for the slacker, actual or potential, since, under 
compulsory service, the names that come out of 
the jury-wheel indicate men who have to go, 
if they come up to the requirements of the 
military surgeons. Besides, the draft scheme 
involves substantial justice all around, seeing 
that the States will have to be proportionately 
represented in the first 500,000 who go into 
training by the beginning of June, and so on, in 
the same way, with those who make up the 
second and the third army, and until the needs 
of the country are met and completely satisfied. 


N immediate effect of the great victory of 
the President over the open, or concealed 
pacifists, and those who did not want to put 
every available pound of American force into 
our end of the war, was that recruiting of the 
voluntary sort improved at once. This showed 
that there were many who wanted to be in a 
position to say that they had gone in as soon 
as they knew that America meant business— 
“business” being a clean fight to a finish. 
Those who, like the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, complained garrulously about 
sending out the “flower of the nation” to be 
cut off, failed to consider that, if Mr. Wilson 
had not had his way, the participation of our 
first half million of volunteers in the fighting 
would have involved inevitably the loss of the 
majority of the upper students at the universi- 
ties of the land, who had had some military 
preparation. This would have crippled our 
professional and scientific life for years to 
come. As things are, the military training sup- 
plied by the colleges will be turned to the 
greatest possible advantage, and there will be 
no unnecessary waste in the case of a class of 
boys upon whom we shall have to depend, to 
a large extent, for our supply of officers. 

One of the mistakes of the French and the 
British, in the early periods of the war, was 
that they had to rush men to the front, without 
any consideration of special fitness in the case 
of individuals. We shall have to avoid this 
error which cost many valuable lives, that could 
have been turned to better account elsewhere. 


An American, who visited St. John’s, New- 
foundland, some time ago, found the whole 
place in mourning. The explanation was that 
all the seafaring men, who would have been 
invaluable for service in the submarine-chas- 
ing fleet, had been wiped out in the trenches to 
which they had been sent with the first mili- 
tary contingent from the Colony. This sort 
of folly is the very thing that Marshal Joffre 
desires us to steer clear of. 


F volunteering proved a failure, for reasons 

already indicated, the effort in that direction 
has met with success in another way. It has 
helped the community to find itself. People 
are asking what they can do, so as not to be 
out of the game. There is no indication that, 
in the present war, our women of fashion will 
have to imitate their foreign sisters by going to 
work in munition factories, or by acting as. 
guards on the elevated railway, the subway, or 
on Fifth Avenue busses, in spite of the fact 
that the chance of wearing the appropriate 
breeches seems to prove a real lure to some of 
the women in the East. 

There was great activity while the country 
was waiting for our Lawmakers to yield to the 
President. In New York the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee of extremely important persons was 
busy constructing a machine, making for 
efficiency, that even Mr. Willard Straight, as 
chief engineer, openly apologized for owing to 
its obvious complexity. It began by trying to 
get men for the army and navy and ended by 
working hard to produce a condition of coordi- 
nation that would obviate the waste incidental 
to a profusion of office forces. List after list of 
influential, well-to-do and potential commit- 
tees were formed to obviate the difficulty that 
there are many who, if they found that they 
were expected to do too much, very naturally 
would do very much less than their duty. 


NE of the most successful organizations for 

war service has turned out to be the Mid- 
day Committee, in the old Stewart Building, 
facing the north side of the City Hall Park. 
Former Commissioner Johnson and his few 
colleagues soon succeeded in creating a real 
recruiting centre. They have gone on the theory 
that the way to (Continued on page 116) 
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THE NEW SCHOOL OF STAGE SCENERY 
And a Word on the Art of Joseph Urban and Richard Ordynski 
By JACQUES CopPEAU, Director of the ‘‘Théatre du Vieux Colombier” in New York 


exponents of scenic art have entire- 

ly turned their faces away from the 
realistic expression which was in such 
high favor some twenty years ago. 

Realism, in scenery, was a truth. It 
brought to us a fresh point of view. 
Its force to-day, however, has van- 
ished. There no longer seems to be 
any life in it. 

But let us beware lest the mew idea, 
the idea of simplicity, which the mod- 
ern chaps are making so much noise 
about, does not decay even more rap- 
idly. It is already developing notice- 
able excesses. 

The idea of scenic simplicity at the 
present time has been adopted by over- 
refined minds. Certain producers have 
made of it something which is really 
not simple at all, something which is, 
rather, very elaborate and pretentious. 
Where we might look for a work of art, 
complete, alive, inspired with move- 
ment, we are likely to find—because 
of this craze for simplicity—a sort of 
esthetic demonstration, elaborate and 
cold. Any method of expressing the 
meaning of a dramatic work by over- 
emphasizing its effects, by disclosing 
all its secrets, is, to my mind, a corrupt 
method. Too much scenic expres- 
sion—whether ‘“‘simple”’ or realistic, is 
as inartistic as no scenic expression at 
all. When, at certain moments during 
a performance, the intensity and qual- 
ity of the lighting are supposed to 
compel me to be more greatly affected 
by the play, I am merely reminded of 
the old-time melodramas in which all 
pathetic and sinister moments were ac- 
companied by a dim lighting and by 
slow music from the orchestra. The 
two methods are really somewhat simi- 
lar. Real drama can do without such 
disingenuous subterfuges as that. 


I: is apparent that the most modern 
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osetia THE LOVE SCENE IN “NJU” 
Here is a typical example of a new tendency in stage lighting. 
The sets represent Joseph Urban and Richard Ordynski at their 
best. It is such radical methods of stage lighting and costuming 
as theirs that M. Copeau deals with in the accompanying article 











The greatest drama possesses its 
own eloquence. The public need not 
be taken by the hand and guided 
through its emotional passages by a 
Professor of dramatic sensibility. 

What I have just said applies only 
in part to the work of Messrs. Richard 
Ordynski and Joseph Urban. These 
two artists of great skill and ability 
have been giving at the Bandbox 
Theatre a series of representations 
of “Nju,” a play by Ossip Dymow, 
Their stage settings were extremely 
curious, but they were of such a strik- 
ing character that one was forced to 
wonder whether it corresponded with 
the aims and conceptions of the author, 
I allow myself to doubt this. If 
there is any discernible intention in 
Dymow’s little drama, it certainly is to 
represent life in its most informal, its 
most inarticulate phases. The play 
should not give us the impression of 
being the result of constructive dra- 
matic work. 

A series of brief pictures are sup- 
posed to follow one upon another, not 
with the trickery of a prearranged dra- 
matic rhythm, but like the varied in- 
cidents which confront us in real life. 


HE spectator should feel less the 

impression of witnessing a theatri- 
cal production than that of having 
surprised, accidentally—almost dis- 
creetly, as if he had lifted a window 
curtain—a group of people in the 
essential incidents of every-day life. 
The author tries to have his charac- 
ters say only what they naturally might 
say, and to do only what they would be 
likely todo. A scene should never exag- 
gerate the proportions of real life. Here 
it seems as if everything has been so 
arranged as to suggest incompleteness, 
fragments. (Continued on page 114) 


Here is a scene—from “Nju,” a drama by the Russian playwright Ossip Dymow, which was recently seen at the Bandbox Theatre. New York 
acclaimed the play as one of the greatest advances of recent years in the art of stage scenery and lighting, but to M. Copeau (the French 
writer) the effects sought after in it, by the modern scenic producers—Urban and Ordynski—are somewhat too radical for true simplicity 
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And Why Is the Earth Flooded With Her Splendor? 


goes first to the bank) on to the Place de 

Opera in a pouring rain. I heard the 
rattle of drums and ran to see. A battalion 
was passing, coming into Paris; a change of 
garrison, I suppose. Drums of any kind always 
move one, but flags of any kind in a dripping 
rain do not; but, when that tri-color came by, 
a surge of emotion passed through me. 

What was the tri-color to me? Why should 
I be torn by it? 

One does not, at such moments, remember 
the history of France; the thing is much 
deeper; it is far down in the roots of our hearts. 
We love her, that’s all; that is everything; 
everything thought and expressed. 

No other nation, save one’s own, has this 
power of compelling love. The love is there 
before the reason begins its argument; its argu- 
ment to prove the reasonableness of that love. 


| HAD come out of the bank (one always 


Y earliest recollection of France was a 

French canteen—a heavy leather bottle— 
that my father had brought me from a fair, held 
here in New York, for the French wounded, in 
1870. I also had been presented with some 
blocks which bore pictures of the battles of 
that fatal war upon them—so I was well 
started on the road to loving France. Our 
furniture as well as our clothes had all come 
from France. The tall rooms of my grand- 
mother’s house had paneled walls, and every 
thing in them was French; the thin hard car- 
pet, with the roses; the dark furniture covered 
with blue damask; the book-cases, holding 
many French books given to my grandmother 
for prizes in her school days. All of these, I 
suppose, had an influence on me, but, on the 
other hand I have never been in France for any 
length of time nor, as things go, very often. 

How well I remember that first dinner at 
Amiens. I was eleven, and there were cocks- 
combs in the soup, and that is all that I remem- 
ber, and yet that dinner seems to me one of tke 
most civilized episodes of my life. My brother 
and I wore, at that time, black French soldier 
caps, and we were even photographed in them. 
The rest of our somewhat incongruous costumes 
being made up of black velveteen coats and 
trousers, from Swears & Wells, and really won- 
derful purple silk stockings. 

Two years later, I was running about Paris 
by myself and learning a great deal about the 
city, most of which has now escaped me, but 
one day I discovered the Hotel de Cluny. I 
can see myself now, a little boy in knicker- 
bockers, turning the corner from the Boulevard, 
peering in at the gate, wondering, fearful, en- 
thralled; and, ever since that day, Cluny has 
been to me as if I had built it, a really living 
part of me. 

It is easy to see how like a beautiful woman 


‘France is, for I had intended to speak about 


France, and here she has all this time been 
making me talk about myself, and tell of things 
which I thought were securely locked away in 
my heart. 


RANCE is complete. She is so youthful, 
so finished, so worldly-wise, so gentle, so 
innocent, so fierce, and always so beautiful; not 
merely the outside beauty, for that, I think, is 
but the impress of the spirit itself that glows 
within. She seems to encourage all that is best 


By ALLEN TUCKER 


in us; she lifts us and increases our capacity; 
she thinks well of us, she will understand the 
best we can do and—perhaps—she will in turn 
learn to love us. 


HAT is one reason why so many people 

produce works of art, of idealism, of imagi- 
nation, in France, and, after coming back here 
to America, the stimulus is gone and they cannot 
do the things they did before. The light has 
gone out of them, and we all must have, one 
way or another, a light to walk by, and some- 
how the light that France has kept burning has 
guided many of us, and now, in her hour of 
human agony, her light has illuminated the 
world; flooded the earth with her indomitable 
light, till the hour of her agony has been 
turned into an hour of splendor, and we see 
France embattled, giving her blood, giving her 
beauty, giving her all, that that light shall not 
be utterly extinguished. 

Those of us who cared for France, knew, 
from the first of August, 1914, what the war 
meant; that it was an attack by evil on every- 
thing in the world that men live by, and live 
for, and that if the Hun triumphed it meant the 
destruction of the world. 

France, the essential, has not changed. Those 
men who are dying in the trenches, for liberty 
and for beauty, are the same men who planted 
those straight rows of poplar trees, who trained 
the espaliered fruit trees -against the grey 
garden walls; who ran the Champs Elysees, 
straight from the court of the Louvre to the 
Arc de 1’Etoile; who comprehend order; who 
understand line; who love form; and form and 
order, and line are to-day doing the work of the 
world on the Western front. 


OMETIMES, in the day of trouble, one 

sees suddenly deeper into the heart of one’s 
friend. An old French gentleman who had 
lived in Paris all his life, stayed, stayed during 
the black days in August, when so many ran 
away from Von Kluck’s advance. And, after- 
wards, when Von Kluck had been beaten back 
and when the French people had returned to 
Paris again, the wise old man said, “I thought 
that I had known my Paris, but never did I 
know her until those days, for then we two 
were alone—together at last.”’ 

Go down in the country; you find the same 
thing, the same note of intimate reciprocal affec- 
tion between France and her children. A little 
hill town in the Midi Cordes, the people always 
spoke of as “Le Vieux Cordes’? much as one 
would speak of a tender, protected and protect- 
ing woman. This affection for places is only 
an essential part of the affection for the whole 
of France, for La Patrie. Each man must love 
her, must sacrifice much for her sake, for, does 
she not care for and nourish her children? 

La Patrie is an ideal of Democracy, and some 
such ideal we must achieve in this country if 
it is to be welded into a single piece. The 
French combine romance with the intellect. 
They have in their own phrase the Intelligence 
du coeur. 

France has always been romantic, but never 
sentimental. She has always stood for the 
reality of things and has always felt the spirit 
that is contained in that reality. The French 
are essentially a many-sided, balanced people— 
not the idea held in certain quarters that bal- 


ance is an incapacity to have emotion, an ina- 
bility to have heart—but a balance of great 
qualities and abilities. Think, for a moment, 
of Saint Louis, crusader, king and saint; Riche- 
lieu, cardinal, soldier, statesman; Villon, poet, 
vagabond, and thief; Fabre, scientist, writer 
and poet; and, greatest of all, greatest of any, 
Joan of Arc, virgin, mystical saint, soldier, 
leader and martyr. No nation has such hero- 
ines. No nation has produced and lifted 
woman to such a high place. Of course the 
patron saint of Paris is Ste. Genevieve. 


O up that narrow, hilly street until you 

reach Ste. Etienne, and see the flaming 
candles about her golden tomb, flames burning 
gently and fiercely. Think of the names of the 
great French women. Think how France has 
produced great courtesans (as well as great 
saints), Pompadour and Maintenon; and the 
sacrificial enthusiasts, like Corday; think of 
the women like Sand, and Rachel, or of that 
ideal woman, Nicolette—she of the so white 
feet. 

Perhaps it is because of their rounded com- 
pleteness that the French appeal to us so strong- 
ly; for, remember, those were Frenchmen who 
died so finely on the scaffold for their France, 
just as they were Frenchmen who made the 
Place de la Concorde run red with blood for 
the France they lived for. Recollect, too, that 
they were Frenchmen who composed “‘La Claire 
de la Lune,” as they were Frenchmen who cre- 
ated the Marseillaise.” 


HIS is the nation that made the color of the 
windows in Chartres; that flung that row 
of kings across the front of Amiens; that sent 
the towers of Notre Dame rearing up to God. 
The French have been producing art from 
the time of the cave men, thirty thousand years 
ago, until this very day. All kinds of art, from 
the profundity of the ‘““Master of Avignon” to 
the delicacies of Corot. Literature! Think of 
Moliére and Verlaine! Heroes! Take the 
single case of the burghers of Calais. Science! 
Levoisier, Pascal, Descartes, Pasteur. Sculp- 
ture! From the man who made the Virgin on 
the cathedral of Notre Dame, through Pilon, to 
our own day. Decoration! From the mosaics 
of Monreale, to Puvis de Chavannes. This 
nation has bred men and women and educated 
them, and cultivated them, and developed them, 
so that France has always grown, has always 
been modern, has continually been in a state 
of Renaissance. Even away from her we have 
ways of communication with her, ways of re- 
ceiving from her her flaming spirit. Who that 
has smelt Paris in the early morning can ever 
again be the same? But one cannot talk about 
it, that is why pictures and poetry are made. 
For art is the attempt of man to express the 
unsayable. Paris is extraordinary in that way; 
the smell, the air, the fragrance of its different 
quarters vary enormously. Think of the nar- 
row streets of the Isle; the odor of chrysanthe- 
mums in the Luxemburg. 


UT, if you love Paris, love France (for, 
mistake not, Paris is most certainly pro- 
duced by France; it is, so to speak, a flower of 
France); you will have many memories, mem- 
ories of places, of people, or, most delicate of all, 
memories of memories (Continued on page 118) 
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Gertrude Hoffman: Salute to the Dawn 


A Portrait of Her Posed While Rehearsing One of Her Memorable Out-door Dances 
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A SHEAF OF POEMS 


Questions—A pologies—Introspections and Confessions 


By Iris TREE 


OPTIMISM 


WHat will happen to the beggar, and the sinner, and the sad? 
And the drunk, that drink for sorrow; and the maimed and mad? 
What will happen to the starving; and the rebel run from drilling— 
Cowardly, afraid of fighting,—and the child who stole a shilling? 








A BALLAD OF MANY THINGS 


MAY things I'd find to charm you; 
Books and scarves and silken socks, 
All the seven rainbow colours 

Black and white, with *broidered clocks. 


Then a stick of polished whalebone, 
And a coat of tawny fur; 

And a row of gleaming bottles 
Filled with rose-water and myrrh. 


Rarest brandy of the ’fifties, 
Old liqueurs in leather kegs, 
Golden Sauterne, copper sherry 
And a nest of plover’s eggs. 


Toys of tortoise-shell and jasper, 
Little boxes cut in jade; 

Handkerchiefs of finest cambric, 
Damask cloths and dim brocade. 


Six musicians of the Magyar 
Madness-making harmony; 

And a bed, austere and narrow, 
With a quilt from Barbary. 


You shall have a bath of amber, 
A Venetian looking-glass, 

And a crimson-chested parrot 
On a lawn of terraced grass. 


Then a small Tanagra statue 
Found anew in ruins old, 

Or an azure plate from Persia, 
Or my hair in plaits of gold. 


Or my scalp that, like an Indian, 
You shall carry for a purse, 

Or my spilt blood, in a goblet 
—Or a volume of my verse. 


CHANGING MIRRORS 


I SEE myself in many different dresses; 
In many moods, and many different 


places; 
All gold amid the grey where solemn 
faces 
Are: silent to my mirth. A flame that 
blesses— 
From yellow lamp—the darkness which 
oppresses. 


Or, mid the dancers, in their trivial laces, 

(Aloof, as, in the ring, a lion paces) 

Disdainful of their slander or caresses. 

I see myself the child of many races; 

Poisoners, martyrs, harlots and princesses; 

Within my soul a thousand weary 
traces 

Of pain and joy and passionate excesses— 

Eternal beauty, that our brief love 
chases, 

With snatch of desperate hands and dying 
tresses. 








They shall go to prison black, 

With a striped shirt on the back; 

Feast on bread and water there 

In a cell, without a care. 

They shall learn, at least their duty, 

Never tempted more of beauty— 

They shall walk in rows, and praise the Lord, 
And one or two shall hang upon a cord. 

And two or three shall die of grief, alone, 

And this is well, for sinners should atone. 

And five or six shall curse the God that made them, 
And this is wicked, for the priests forbade them. 
And those that grew from dust shall go to dust, 
Down trodden! Saith the preacher—“God is just.” 














Iris Tree—Mrs. Curtis Moffat, in private life—is the 
daughter of Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree. She has given 
herself, always, to a variety of artistic activities and 
has lately dedicated much of her time to the composition 
of a singularly personal and striking type of poetry. 
This picture of her is a recent portrait, taken before her 
picturesque little villa at Nassau, in the Bahamas 
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THE ELDERS 


you preach to me of laws. You tie my 
limbs, 

With rights and wrongs and arguments 
of good. 

You choke my songs, and fill my mouth 
with hymns. 

You stop my heart—and turn it into wood. 

I serve not God; but make my idol fair, 

From clay of brown earth, painted bright 
with blood; 

Dressed in sweet flesh—and wonder of 
wild hair— 

By Beauty’s fingers to her changing 


mood. 

The long line of the sea; the straight 
horizon; 

The toss of flowers; the prance of milky 


eet; 
And moonlight clear as grass; these my 
religion, 
And sunrise falling on the quiet street. 
The coloured crowd; the unrestrained, 
the gay; 
And lovers in the secret sheets of night, 
Trembling like instruments of music, till 


e Day 

Stands marvelling at their sleeping bodies 
white. 

Age creeps upon your timid little faces, 

Beneath each black umbrella sly and 
slow; 

Proud in the unimportance of your places 

You sit in twilight, prophesying woe! 

So, dim and false and grey, take my com- 
passion! 

I, from my pageant golden as the day, 

Pity your littleness with all my passion; 

Leave you my sins to weep and whine 
away. 


ANALYSIS 


I WAS born in a moment of doubt, 

Between joy and pain; 

In a moment of jealousy, 

Between desire and hate. 

The fates had forged imy spirit to a sword, 

Then melted it 

Into a drinking cup. 

They shattered it to fragments, as they 
sipped, 

And made a mirror of its brittleness. 

The perplexity of many dreams, I am; 

The trivial roses at a funeral 

That will not pine at Death. 

I am the day before Disaster; 

The morning after Feasting; 

The ball that tosses between Grief and 
Hope, 

Alighting never in their clever play. 

I am the restlessness of inexpression; 

The indolence of voices 

Stilled with sleep. 
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Lionel and John Barrymore 
United Again on the Stage—in “Peter Ibbetson’”’—A fter a Long Theatrical Separation 
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THE MINUTE GIRLS OF AMERICA 


And the Amazing Mobilization of our Women for the War 


office of the State School of Agriculture at 

Farmingdale, Long Island. I was the only 
idle person in a room which was thronged with 
women in khaki uniforms and army hats. The 
newly recruited soldiers of the soil came and 
went ceaselessly, asking questions of harassed 
and haggard boys and girls who were clicking 
typewriters all day long in answer to other 
inquiries which related to the number of onion 
seeds to plant to the inch, the right soil for 
rutabagas, and the probable yield of eggs per 
egg plant. 

“Has my uniform come?” asked a young 
beauty from South Carolina in soft slow syl- 
lables that were like the dropping of cherry 
petals after a spring rain. “I hope so, because 
in half an hour J have to drive a wagon over 
to the station and unload a car of nitrate that’s 
just come in and, of course, I’d much rather 
do it in my trous—I mean my regimentals.” 

“I have a husband, four sons and ten 
nephews, and I’ve beaten them all to the 
khaki!” announced a white-haired grand- 
mother who had stopped in for her mail. “I’m 
a little anxious about my place in Virginia,” 
she added as she shuffled the letters that were 
handed to her. ‘My husband wrote me last 
week that the hens have stopped laying, that 
the cook has left, and that he can’t get any- 
body to plant his potatoes because all the boys 
are enlisting, or are away making munitions. 
Aren’t men helpless creatures, anyhow?” 

A clamorous telephone bell rudely broke 
in upon these reflections. A girl stopped her 
typewriting and picked up the receiver. “Yes, 
this is the State School of Agriculture,” she 
answered patiently. ‘You wish to take the 
course in crop raising and soil fertility? Oh, 
I see—you would like three rooms and three 
baths for yourself, the baby and the maid and 
your husband, from Friday to Monday, and a 
place for your car in the garage?” 


[= seated, the other morning, in the 


pal the Woman with the Hoe is just one 
of a multitude of strange figures which 
have followed the amazing mobilization of 
our women for the war and which have demon- 
strated anew the energy, resourcefulness and 
patriotism of the minute-girls of America. In 
one way or another every woman I know— 
every woman everybody knows—is hard at 
work for her country. Many are Red-crossing, 
or first-aiding, or piling up millions of band- 
ages and dressings with swift, deft, fingers. 

In my own town—perhaps I should have 
admitted before that I live in the heart of the 
crétonne belt of New Jersey—the exodus of 
women to the thousand and one khaki-clad, 
divided-skirt, patriotic duties has been so uni- 
versal that when I watch the men of the Home 
Guard drilling on Sunday afternoon in the 
country club grounds I wonder sometimes if 
there is going to be a home left in America for 
the home-loving Home Guard to guard. 

Yesterday a maddened motor leaped ahead 
of me, as I strolled down to the station, and it 
was only by remembering that broken bones 
are Error and by lameducking hurriedly back 
to the sidewalk that I escaped annihilation. 

“T almost ran over you, didn’t I? Do forgive 
me. I simply had to make this train!” said the 
friendly lady Juggernaut who emerged from it. 
“And I was afraid I’d be late. You see, I’m 


By NIXOLA GREELEY-SMITH 


chairman of a committee for taking care of 
the children of National Guardsmen who go 
to war. We have a most important meeting in 
East Orange at two o’clock, and (just my luck) 
little Hildegarde woke up this morning with a 
tummy ache and I had to put a hot-water 
bottle on her and tell her about Little Red 
Riding Hood twice before I could get away.” 

Hildegarde’s mother was hooking up her 
blouse as she spoke, and after we got to the 
station and into the train she powdered -her 
nose, painted her mouth with a little red stick— 
which she tells me she only uses to prevent 
chapped lips—and began audibly to rehearse 
the speech on child conservation which she 
was to make to her committee. 


EVERAL times during the day I thought 

somberly of the hapless little Hildegarde, 
alone with her “tummy ache,” her hot-water 
bottle, and, of course, the servants—and I won- 
dered and I pondered and finally I thought a 
terrible, an awful, a revolutionary thought—a 
thought which might have come to Marat, to 
Danton, to Robespierre, but which never could 
have occurred to Mary Wolstoncraft or to Lady 
Hester Stanhope. For the moment I shall keep 
the thought to myself—because it may be a 
seditious thought. 

The same evening, long after Hildegarde’s 
tummy ache had ceased to worry me, and per- 
haps even to worry Hildegarde, I was rung up 
by three separate war-widowers, each hinting 
for a dinner invitation. 

“Emily is fighting potato bugs, somewhere 
on Long Island,” confided one abandoned 
wretch. ‘The cook’s left and I’ve sent the 
kids over to Emily’s sister in Montclair. She’s 
agreed to keep them until Wednesday, when 
she starts for camp. She’s volunteered for 
home service and home defence.” 

“Please feed a starving man,” pleaded an- 
other husband, whose pretty wife had answered 
the bugle call of the higher duty and was study- 
ing wireless telegraphy somewhere up State. 
“We've closed the house till Louise gets back, 
and I’m so tired of club food that I could weep 
at the thought of your Marie’s poulet en casse- 
role. Have it tomorrow night, won’t you, and 
let me come?” 

The third war widower offered me several 
rather special and attractive inducements. 

“T’ll bring over some snapshots of Evelyn 
driving a tractor,” he said, “if you’ll only ask 
me to dinner. I tell you, she’s some little girl,” 
he added uxoriously. 

Well, I fed all three of them. 

I feed three-times-three war widowers every 
little while now. For their wives, you see, are 
all away learning canteen cooking, and avia- 
tion, and infant nursing, and figuring out just 
how to distribute sandwiches and coffee to 
1200 soldiers scheduled to stop seven minutes 
at a railroad station. 

I am glad to feed these poor war-bereft 
widowers. It makes me feel just a bit less 
useless than I did when one of my friends 
pushed a blank form in my hand and insisted 
that I supply answers to questions like these: 
“Could you drive a motor ambulance? (Do 
not answer ‘yes’ unless you are able to take 
your car apart and put it together again.) 
Have you an aviator’s license? Could you do 
scout duty in a biplane, thereby releasing a 


Are you informed in the 
Are you qualified to act 
Can you successfully 


man for the front? 
chemistry of foods? 
as a wireless operator? 
take finger prints?” 

To these and other such like conundrums 
I was compelled to return a meek, monoto- 
nous No. What was I good for, then? Des- 
perately I bared my shame to the world. I 
could do nothing. I was good for nothing 
expect to write a little, to tell a good Shunsho 
print from an imitation, and to see that Marie 
‘does the cooking with neatness, flavor, and des- 
patch. 

“I am, physically speaking, a dunce,” I 
informed the pitiless young person who was 
trying to impress me into some Security League 
or other. “I hate motion, of every kind. The 
mere thought of efficiency makes me ill. And 
if you ever want to see me swoon, just whisper 
the words ‘Scientific Management’ to me.” 

The young recruiting officer looked at me 
for a contemptuous moment and walked away, 
and I wished, then, that the earth might open 
and swallow me so that my bones at least might 
fertilize a useful home defense onion field, or 
a patriotic American potato patch. 

That was before the war-widowers began to 
beg me for invitations to dinner. It was before 
the picture of lonely little Hildegarde (and her 
hot-water bottle) nursing her tummy ache 
(while mother spoke abroad on child conser- 
vation) planted that awful revolutionary 
thought in my brain. Hang it all, here it is 
again! I suppose that I might as well out with 
it, first as last. Here it is: 

The American woman has proved that she 
can do anything which she undertakes to do. 
Her athletic records are the marvel of the na- 
tions. Her intellectual achievements fill the 
world with awe. Her club conventions, her 
political organizations move with the precision 
and the solidarity of a German army corps. 
The mere charts of her war relief activities be- 
wilder by their meticulous accuracy. When I 
see the heads of one of her legionary leagues 
bending over their maps (the league headquar- 
ters in different cities indicated by red and 
blue dots), I can think only of Marshal Joffre 
and his generals planning the memorable Battle 
of the Marne. 


UT there is one thing we women in Amer- 

ica have not tried, one experiment we might 
find it worth while to undertake, tentatively, 
of course, and with the least possible interfer- 
ence with our patriotic and public activities, 
and that is to feed and care for our own hus- 
bands, to study the needs of our own house- 
holds and to conserve the welfare of our own 
children. 

For it seems, sometimes, as if the nation’s 
demands on our women had imperiled the 
very existence of our private lives, and that 
while souls are being saved, the downtrodden 
uplifted, the Germans put to shame, and all 
European war sufferers relieved, our homes had 
been deserted, our children somewhat over 
frauleined and over mademoiselled, and our 
husbands—well, if something isn’t done about 
them pretty soon I shall feel obliged to organ- 
ize a nation-wide Society for the Relief of 
American War Widowers—including female 
dinner companions, and an infinite number of 
poulets en casserole. 
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CONSTANCE COLLIER : ESTELLE WINWOOD 
Returns to America, after several sea One of the soundest reasons why “A 
sons’ absence, in John N. Raphael’s Successful Calamity” continues to be 
dramatization of George du Maurier’s among the most popular plays in town. 
famous novel “Peter Ibbetson.” Miss Our New York theatregoers owe much 
Collier, acting the difficult réle of the to Mr. Winthrop Ames for having— 
actual, as well as the dream Duchess during the past autumn—brought this 
of Towers, admirably carries out Du young English actress to America, to 
Maurier’s character in all its details appear in the cast of “Hush” 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


ELSIE MACKAY 
Has been playing—during the past season—leading fem- 
inine réles with Sir Herbert Tree in his repertoire on 
a tour of the States. Sir Herbert is completing his visit 
to America with a dramatic adaptation,—by Michael 
Morton,—of Thackeray’s noble figure of Colonel New- 
come. Miss MacKay is here pictured as Ethel Newcome 


EILEEN HUBAN 
From Ireland comes Miss Huban! Her first appearance 
on Broadway was during the spring, when she starred 
as the Grasshopper—in a play by that name. The drama 
was built up on some of the superstitions of the Irish 
people. Miss Huban’s performance was so admirable in 
it that she was engaged to play in the special perform- 
ances of Barrie’s plays, and is cast in the leading réle 
—along with Lyn Harding—in one of these comedies 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


England and Ireland United at Last 
Broadway Welcomes a Group of Allied Visitors from the British Isles 
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ON CERTAIN PHASES OF THE DRAMA 


A Review that Deals With Thackeray, Brandy, the Barrymores and a Knife 


HE sensation, occurring so frequently in 
the life of a dramatic critic, of attending 

a theatrical performance in a spirit of 
animosity end bloodthirstiness and then dis- 
covering thai the piece is fine and that all the 
caustic things he intended to say about it will 
have to be thrown away, is akin to stepping on 
the last stair when it isn’t there. 

It jars the lad. It confuses him. 

This has just happened to me in regard to 
“Colonel Newcome” at the New Amsterdam. 
In the first place, the night before I went to see 
it I had been to the opening performance of 
“The Very Minute” at the Belasco, 
and I felt I never wanted to see a play 
again. In the second place, I had dis- 
stinctly given instructions, when re- 
viewing that awful ‘Major Penden- 
nis’ conglomeration of bad writing 
and bad acting, that no more dramati- 
zations of Thackeray’s novels must be 
given in this city. It was with a sullen 
scowl, therefore, that our hero might 
have been observed shuffling to his seat 
on the night of April the eleventh, 1917. 
But, scarcely had we deposited the 
old kelly beneath the feet of our right- 
hand neighbor and given our left- 
hand neighbor the Wodehouse Spring 
overcoat to trample on, when -the 
charm of Sir Herbert Tree’s Colonel 
gripped us completely. A masterly 
performance, full of je-ne-sais-quot 
and what not. In his long career Sir 
Herbert has seldom done anything 
finer. 

Michael Morton, who made this 
dramatization more than ten years ago, 
has done a better job than did Lang- 
don Mitchell with Pendennis. Things 
drag terribly whenever the Colonel is 
off the stage, but, as he is on most of 
the time, that does not so much matter. 
It is only in minor details that the 
lover of Thackeray is entitled to grum- 
ble. As, for instance, in the first act, 
where Clive throws the glass of wine 
at Sir Barnes. In the novel Barnes 
has been making a corner in offensive- 
ness all through the scene and thor- 
oughly deserves to have wine admin- 
istered externally: but in the play it 
is the Marquis of Farintosh (excel- 
lently played by Charles Coleman) 
who does all the heavy work, Barnes only step- 
ping in at the last moment to receive the juice. 
The consequence is that one feels a certain 
measure of sympathy for Barnes. It’s all 
wrong, Michael, it’s all wrong. 


SAnonY 


EORGE HORACE LORIMER, in “Jack 

Spurlock, Prodigal,” speaks of a certain 
play as the kind you take two drinks after, 
quick, and then a third, slower. And in one 
of W. W. Jacobs’ stories, Ginger Dick and 
Sam Small go to a temperance lecture, illus- 
trated by magic-lantern slides, and are over- 
come by a such a raging thirst at the sight of 
the Awful Example draining pot after pot of 
four-ale that they have to rush out prema- 
turely to quench it. ‘The Very Minute,” at 
the Belasco, is just such a play, and it would 
have had precisely the same effect on Ginger 
and Sam as that temperance lecture. When 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


you tell people who have not seen it that it is 
the worst play ever put on the stage, they smile 
tolerantly and say that it surely can’t be worse 
than its predecessor at the same theatre. But 
itis. It has the same relation to the drama that 
the Cherry Sisters had to the lighter branch of 
the stage. It is dull, prosy, immature, repeti- 
tious, and footling. It is an undramatic tract. 
Its only interest lies in the fact that it estab- 
lishes Arnold Daly as the world’s premier 
catch-as-catch-can absorber of toast-and-water 
(or whatever it is actors drink on the stage, 
when they are supposed to be inhaling brandy). 





IRENE FENWICK 


The chief feminine protagonist in Lew Fields’ new pro- 
duction—‘‘Bosom Friends,” a drama by Frank Mandel 


It is amazing, the way that man shoots it over 
the larynx. The only time he pauses for a 
moment is when his Christian Science uncle 
works the hypnotic eye on him. 

There is a struggle then, but you can’t stop 
a confirmed toast-and-water fiend with a look: 
you need dynamite. At the end of the play 
the hero is supposed to reform; but, as he has 
already reformed twice previously, only to slide 
off the wagon with a thud, the presumption is 
that, if there were a fourth act, he would be 
starting all over again. 

But there are only three acts. 
agement guarantees that in writing. 


The man- 


QO: “Bosom Friends,” at the Liberty, one 
critic says, “It moves jerkily.” Later in 
his review he says, ““Mr. Fields has surrounded 
himself with stars.” The second remark ex- 
plains the first. These all-star productions are 


simply cruelty to dramatists. After about a 
week of rehearsals the author “moves jerkily,” 
too. You see him on Fifth Avenue being 
helped across the road by the traffic policeman. 

On Forty-second Street he pulls himself 
feebly along by the railings. If you speak sud- 
denly to him, he bursts into tears. Everyone 
who has had anything to do with musical com- 
edy knows the small-part actor who sidles up 
and says that it will be a disappointment to his 
friends if he comes into New York with so little 
to do, and can’t a scene be written in for him 
somewhere in the middle of the big situation. 

In an all-star play every member 
of the cast does this. You must write 
in a bit for Jones,- because Jones has 
such a big following: and then you 
must write in bits for Smith, Brow1i, 
and Robinson, because you have writ- 
ten in a bit for Jones. And, when you 
have written in all these bits, you find 
that you have omitted to provide bits 
for a couple of bit-lizards whom you 
have overlooked. And you are ex- 
pected to combine all this with a 
straight, snappy, smooth story. Writ- 
ing the Follies, where every performer 
brings his agent to rehearsals to help 
him fight, must be bad enough, but 
nothing compared to writing a straight 
all-star play. 

Taking this into consideration 
“Bosom Friends” is a triumph. The 
story is interesting, the pathos pathetic, 
and the humor magnificent. Frank 
Mandel is probably the ablest expo- 
nent of what is technically known as 
the “character” laugh. He has pro- 
vided these in great quantity for 
“Bosom Friends.” 

Lew Fields, in his first serious réle, 
scores heavily. It is no mean feat to 
induce an audience to weep when it is 
expecting you to poke your finger in a 
friend’s eye or otherwise manhandle 
him. Mr. Fields has had bosom 
friends in other productions, but he 
has usually expressed his affection by 
squirting them with soda or trying 
to push a shaving-brush down their 
throats. But the cognoscenti, the nibs, 
we thoughtful observers who keep our 
eyes open, have always realized his 
possibilities for pathos. There was a 
minute in that go-as-you-please entertainment, 
All Aboard,—he was a poor sailor, if you rec- 
ollect, robbed of his savings,—where he simply 
wrung the heart. 


ALKING of wringing hearts brings us to 

“The Knife.” This bright little piece, 
which opened the new Bijou Theatre, beats 
all Eugene Walter’s previous efforts in that 
direction. It is not so much a thriller as 
a snorter. If you like torture and nervous 
breakdowns and white slavers and human vivi- 
section, do not miss ‘“The Knife.” Here is an 
extract from a morning paper’s review: “The 
doctor wants to kill the two. miscreants, but 
then he hits upon the happier scheme of using 
them for experimental purposes.” The word 
“happier” strikes one as particularly happy. 
Pretty cheery for the miscreants, what? At the 
end of the scene (Continued on page 110) 
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THE SEVEN DEADLY TEMPERAMENTS 


As Frequently Met With in the Ladies—God Bless ’Em 


Portraits by 
FISH 
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THE FELINE TEMPERAMENT 
Four members of the feline, velvet-pawed, low-springing, meat- 
eating, Cat family, shown in the act of trepanning little Angela, the 
| sweet, blonde, yielding, and wholly worshipful being who is seated 
on the Davenport sofa before you. There is not one single nasty 
| thing that the felines have forgotten to say about Angela, a girl 
| who has never done a wrong thing in all her life—except that she 
\ allowed Destiny to make her irresistibly attractive to married men 





THE MATERNAL TEMPERAMENT 





Here we see the ideal mother, the chatelaine type, a type upon which so 
many poets, novelists, and music hall singers have dilated at length—in 
two part time. The future of the race is hers. It is a trifle hard to tell— 
when you see her separated from her little ones—whether she is an Elsie 
de Wolfe sofa pillow or a marble parquet floor. This type of lady is 
always irresistible to the clergy, especially when they are of the Protestant 
Episcopal persuasicn. As will be observed, upon a somewhat closer 
scrutiny of her and her biological factor, the union has been fairly fruitful 


THE SOULFUL TEMPERAMENT 


Always devoted to calla lilies, rhythmic (or self-expression) dancing, 
and loose-fitting Greek robes. She usually displays an abnormal inter- 
est in what’s what on the buffet. Leave this type of girl alone with a 
tableful of truffles, patés, mushrooms, macaroons, queen olives, peaches, 
and chocolate éclairs, and the place, after a brief interval, will take on 
the appearance of Bapaume, after its evacuation by the Germans 
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THE NAGGING TEMPERAMENT 


You know the kind. She simply won’t let you alone. Picking on 
you, all day long. She starts right in on you at breakfast, along 
with the coffee and the toast. She always gets up early and comes 
down all dressed and ready for a good day’s nagging. There is no 
known form of temperament so horrible, so poisonous, so soul- 
blighting—and so certain to marry. No wonder that her demure 
little daughter has decided to go into musical comedy and never, 
never, never to enter the married state. Oh, you wives and mothers, 
what a wonderful lesson this truthful picture should be to you all! 











THE ROMANTIC TEMPERAMENT 


Cupid just leads her around from one dark corner to another and from one 
brave soldier to another brave soldier. She lives exclusively upon little 
pencilled notes, chocolate ben bons, pressed violets, Percy Shelley, moon- 
light, mandolins, and the strains of The Rosary. Very dangerous to a man 
in his first season. Equally dangerous to a man in the bald-headed fifties, 
but particularly dangerous to a man feeble—not to say doddering—with age 

















THE PRACTICAL TEMPERAMENT 


A frequent and highly commendable type of womanhood. 
She always knows exactly what she wants—which is 
usually something under the classification of Jewelry. 
Furthermore, she knows how to get it, and she knows 
where to go for it. In short, she is a ferret, a sharp- 
shooter, a good egg. (All of these are vulgar slang 
terms for pippins, baby-stares, Jumbo squabs, antelopes, 
and chicken pot pies.) Note: The serious part of the 
creature’s work is solely achieved by the power of the eye 











THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 


Last, but most frequently met with of all, we behold 
the artistic temperament. By that we mean the lady 
who feels things so keenly, suffers so acutely, and kicks 
so ferociously, that we know instinctively, on observing 
her, that she is passionately devoted to ART. Have you 
noticed that they always wear clinging Annette Keller- 
man garments, and that they are very rude to the maid? 
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Giacomo Puccini 


HE noted Italian composer has scored a fresh triumph with another 
opera. The new work, which is laid in the second Empire, is entitled 
Le Rondine—The Swallows.- It more closely resembles La Bohéme than 
any of his other operas, and contains a pleasant infusion of satire and 


poetry, as well as the essential note of passionate love. Le Rondine had 
its premiére on March 25, at Monte Carlo, with Mlle. Della Rizza 
(soprano) as Magda, the heroine; M. Huberdeau (tenor) as Rambaldo, 
the hero; and with the able Signor Marinuzzi in the conductor’s chair. 
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BILLY SUNDAY AND THE DRUNKARD 


& N. H. Station. Time, 12:05 Saturday 

night. Bulletin board reads ‘Southbound 
train 30 min. late.”” Fat, red-faced man, the 
worse for liquor, asleep on bench; Billy Sun- 
day cn opposite bench reading report in last 
edition of the Globe headed “2040 Hit the 
Trail.” 


Sax) Waiting-room, Stamford, N. Y. 


RUNKARD (awakes; sings softly): 

Drink rum, drink rum, wherever you may 
be. And I don’t give a damn for any damn 
man who don’t give a damn for me. (Sees 
Billy.) Loo’sh like Billy Sunday. Sunday, 
Monday, and a bottle on Tuesday. How did 
he get the name of Sunday? ’Tisn’t natural. 
Sort of trade name, I guess. Get their names 
from their jobs, or their jobs from their names, 
I wonder? I ’member man named Pentecost 
when I was a boy—broke up our dancing- 
school. Pentecost! Had the name, and wanted 
to get a living out of it. “You go to Hell like 
this,” says he, and slid down the pulpit railing 
and then shinned up it to show how hard it 
was to get out of Hell again. Scared! My 
Lord! Children wouldn’t dance round dances 
for six weeks. He made a pile—lost it after- 
ward buying on margin, I think. Pentecost! 
Bet he’d never have thought of breaking up 
dancing-schools if he’d been named Cruik- 
shank. 

Then that other one, what’s his name, Sal- 
vage or something, clever old Hell-shaker. 
Used to begin his sermons with “By God” or 
“You be damned,” and so got two columns 
on the first page of the paper for three weeks 
every year. Those stunts not so good as Sun- 
day’s. Kept his collar on and couldn’t do 
flip-flaps, but he bagged a lot of coin, I guess. 

(He sings) “Bring forth the Royal Dia- 
dem.”” Good name for a brand of whiskey, 
but I suppose they’ve thought of it. ’Member 
old Salvage brought forth some good stuff that 
day when he had six of us newspaper men 
over to Brooklyn. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you fellows?” says he. ‘“Haven’t I always 
treated you right? Why have you dropped 
me out? Not a stickful about me in two 
months. Boys,” says he, “I’ve got this to say 
to you,” says he; “write about me, won’t you? 
If you can’t crack me up, run me down; but 
for God’s sake say something,” says he. 

(Sings) “On the road to Judgment Day, 
where the flying fishes play”; no, that’s wrong. 
“Oh, it’s weary, waiting by the river.” How 
does that go—Moody and Sanctity, Sankarty, 
what’s his name. The singing fellows always 
have queer names, too. Now it’s Roadheaver. 
Make straight the paths of the Lord. Hitting 
the trail idea. (Sings) “Angels ever bright 
and fair, Heave, oh, heave me.” Roadheaver, 
Sunday. It looks like a plot—can’t be a co- 
incidence. This name business needs to be— 
but wha’d—I—care? (Sleeps.) 


ILLY SUNDAY (shaking him): Pull up, 

man. Hold your head up, can’t you? Want 
to crack it on the floor? There, that’s better. 
A sweet state you’re in, brother, cursing and 
driveling one minute, trying to commit suicide 
the next. God help you. No use in my talk- 
ing, I suppose; but God can help you. Say 
that to yourself in the morning. “Billy Sunday 
Says God can help me.” Keep saying it; sing 


‘steeped, whiskey-soaked, sin-soiled 


An Unauthenticated Interview 


By C. F. CARLETON 


it. It’s true as Death, and Hell, and Heaven; 
“God can save my rotten carcass though it’s 
swollen with booze like a poisoned pup.” Say 
it, friend, and believe it. God can do it. You 
can take it from me. 

DRUNKARD: So it wash Billy Sunday. 
(Steadying.) I’m sorry to bother you. I am, 
as you say, a little, a little—bad habit, ioe 
bad. No doubt about that. 


UNDAY: Badhabit? Why, you’ve got one 

foot in Hell, and the other’s cracking the 
crust. Bad habit? Why, it’s the devil’s tweezers 
that’s got you, and a booze-soaked soul when he’s 
pinched it comes out like a first tooth. There’s 
a pet name for your style down below. They call 
you Hell’s little easy ones. You're the devil’s 
soft snap. An old soak’s like a rotten apple. 
He’s fallen already, and the devil doesn’t have 
to shake the tree. Bad habit? Why, man, 
you’re nine-tenths damned, damned, damned. 
It isn’t a little case of moral chicken-pox. It’s 
gangrene. You’re a mass of gangrene. Pray: 
“OQ Devil, haven’t you sent enough souls to 
shrivel in Hell? MHaven’t you, Devil? 
Haven’t you dug enough drunkards’ graves? 
O, Devil, you’ve wrung enough groans from 
human hearts; you’ve damned enough stag- 
gering, brain-clogged, drink-besotted, crime- 


” 





Drunxkarp: Yes, I know, you said that last 
Saturday, and it tallies pretty well with my own 
opinion of my character. Hit me as hard as 
you like, but in my case you could hit harder 
if you didn’t mention the hell-fire. Boiling 
pitch, and the old bogey-man; why have the 
best men dropped all that? Because, mere 
physical fear is a dirty motive for religion. 
‘“‘And Satan, seated on his blazing throne, fon- 
dles a screaming thing his friends had flayed ?” 
Makes ’em wince, doesn’t it? 

Go to Heaven because Hell hurts! Do you 
think a man gets to Heaven from the same 
motive that he dodges a brick-bat? Your 
Heaven and Hell have no more to do with 
Christianity than with the dreams of savages. 
They are not even orthodox, in the long run. 
Even the debased Christianity of these nine- 
teen centuries has not been tied down to these 
brutalities, and the better part of it today is quit 
of them. What have the words of Christ to 
do with your Puritanism of 1850? You can 
scare dogs with the fear of pain, but-you can’t 
make people holy that way. Cut out your hell- 
fire—like an honest man. What are you doing 
with the word of God, anyway? 


UNDAY: I’m saving people with it—that’s 

all—I’m saving ’em. Maybe you don’t like 
my methods and my manners. Well, they’re 
mine, and they work. And I’m ina hurry. Peo- 
ple want help now and I help them now. I 
don’t go home first and cultivate my own intel- 
lect. If I can save a man from being a thief by 
preaching Hell at him, I preach Hell at him. 
Scare him? Why not? Isn’t it better to be 
scared than to be a thief? I can’t reach people 
with philosophy; I can’t even reach philosophy. 
I haven’t the time. If I can save a man from 
breaking his neck, I don’t wait till I’ve had a 
diploma from a school of philanthropy. You 
can’t debate doctrines with me. I’m up against 
realities—flesh and blood people, who are 
dropping down and out, now, you understand. 


They want their booze now, they are tempted 
to steal now, to lie, cheat, overreach, black- 
guard their neighbor, corrupt, seduce, waste, 
shirk, and all the other Hell’s business, now. 
I’ve no time to find out what all the big-wigs 
are thinking. I’m no theologian. I’m first- 
aid-to-the-injured with the only kit I’ve got. 
I’m not a laboratory for the study of soul 
cancers. I’m Johnny- -on-the-spot with my little 
old Bible and it’s good enough for me. And 
don’t you believe ’em when they talk about 
backsliders, and emotional religion, and hyp- 
notism and crowd psychology and tell how a 
dog gets carried away at a revival just like a 
man, and all that sort of rot. 

When a man tells you that something you 
said five years ago has kept him out of the gut- 
ter; when a clean, hard-working lad wrings 
your hand because you lifted from him the 
curse of heroin, hitting the trail means some- 
thing, doesn’t it? Something has stuck, hasn’t 
it, when a bank-clerk tells you you kept him 
from forging a check, and a young girl thanks 
you for keeping her out of a house of prostitu- 
tion. There are thousands oi such people, and 
they’re real. Thank God. That’s my pay. 
And don’t you believe them, either, when they 
say it’s the big public show I make, and the 
money there is in it, that counts with me. It’s 
helping folks. And you don’t get these results 
by any high-brow hand-outs. You don’t save 
a gunman with a volume by Cardinal Newman. 


RUNKARD: Oh, don’t rub it in. I know 

you’re no faker in the ordinary sense of the 
word. “Sensational methods” doesn’t mean 
anything. Nothing the matter with your meth- 
ods, or your manners, or your language. They 
seem to suit the occasion. I’d as soon every 
bishop did his episcopating in a trapeze. The 
violence of his body would then make up to 
some extent for the extraordinary tameness of 
his mind. I’ve heard lots of baccalaureate 
sermons. ‘They ought to have been delivered 
on horseback jumping through hoops, and you 
might have had a sense of something doing. 
No, I’ve no quarrel with your technique, and 
that you help people (in your own way) I 
don’t doubt. But let’s see what your own way 
means. In the first place you’ve a power, and 
I feel it. Yes, I am an unbelieving old booze- 
bag, as you say, and I think that you, like my- 
self, are in all probability what you would call 
damned. We shall both of us miss the eternal 
horrors of Hell, but death will crush us out like 
a couple of puff-balls and leave not a wrack 
behind, for the simple reason that there was 
no truth worth the keeping in either of us. 
Those are the chances, ten to one. Yes you are 
gifted. You are a natural winner of men. I'd 
rather hear you lie than not hear you. People 
will follow you, and I don’t blame them a bit. 
Where are you leading—and why? 

Up the social ladder, a little way. Yes, 
you’re a master of mob-craft, and you do win 
some of ’em and you do scare a lot of others 
with your melodrama of the real devil and the 
real brim-stone and the jim-jams and the pure 
girl who just didn’t and the impure girl who 
just did, and the sorrowing mother and the 
jail-bird’s sobs. They do hit the trail, as you 
call it. That’s what you see. 

Now for what your type of Puritanical medi- 
cine man never sees. (Continued on page 114) 



























CAPTAIN CHARLES SWEENEY 


Because, being a graduate of West 
Point and happening to be in 
France when the German war-dog 
went mad, he joined the Foreign 
Legion as a private; because he was 
promoted for signal gallantry in the 
battle of the Marne; because he 
later became one of the foremost 
among the aviators of the American 
escadrille and has been awarded the 
Cross of War and decorated with 
the Legion of Honor; and because 
he has come home to train his fel- 
low Americans in the art of shoot- 
ing down Boche aviators, and will 
return as soon as possible to France 
to fight under the American flag 


WE NOMINATE FOR THE HALL OF FAME: 


WAURILE COLOEERG 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
Because he is one of the 
great living masters of the 
piano; because he is an 
enthusiastic American; be- 
cause he married the daugh- 
ter of Mark Twain; because 
he is the author of many ad- 
mirable musical composi- 
tions; and finally, because he 
has taken up orchestral con- 
ducting and directing with 
such marked success that he 
is being spoken of on all 
sides as the future conductor 
of one of our great American 
orchestras 


UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 
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VERNON CASTLE 
Because he gave up an income of 
over fifty thousand dollars a year 
to go to the front and fight for his 
country; because he has done 
more for modern ball-room dancing 
than any living man; because two 
excellent musical comedies were 
built around his popularity as a 
citizen of New York; because he 
had the extreme good fortune to 
marry Mrs. Vernon Castle; because 
he carries modesty to the point of 
self abasement; and finally because 
—as a daring and resourceful avia- 
tor—he has brought down his share 
of flying Teutons from the sky 


FRANK LYON POLK 
Because he is the great grandson of 
Leonidas Polk, the Fighting Bish- 
op; because he made an admirable 
Civil Service Commissioner, and 
Corporation Counsel for the City 
of New York; because he helped 
to put Yale on the Harvard map; 
because he is a brilliant example 
of the wisdom of putting gentlemen 
into politics, and finally, because 
though only forty-five years of age, 
he has been, for three years, a 
model of diplomacy, learning and 
discretion as Counselor for the 
Department of State, at Washington 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEST 


A Mild Protest Against Unfortified Technique 


averment that mere beauty should be 
held as of no substantial value in the 
theatre. 

We demand that dramatic prose be beauti- 
ful; that scenic investiture be beautiful; that 
stage lighting be beautiful; that the theatre 
auditorium be beautiful; why is it therefore 
not reasonable that we demand beauty as well 
in the players? No technical art, however 
ably developed or whatever the altitude of its 
stature, can provide the necessary and vital 
impulse to the Cleopatra of Bernard Shaw’s 
fine play if the lady’s face is wrinkled, if she 
is already at an age where she carries an um- 
brella on rainy days and eats an apple every 
night before retiring. 

An artist of the violin may have a face like a 
dollar watch and a figure like a boardwalk 
rolling-chair, but the difference between him 
and the actor is that he merely has to play the 
violin; he does not have to look like it. 

The rotund Miss Rose Coghlan is a very 
able actress, an actress of exceeding technical 
felicity, yet all of Miss Coghlan’s technical 
skill would be of no avail—as the lady herself 
would doubtless be the first to allow—in the 
absurdly simple role of Little Eva. It is im- 
possible legitimately to get away from types in 
the theatre. And, analogously and coinciden- 
tally, it is impossible on many occasions to get 
away from the requirement for beauty. 

Beauty probably has meant more and has 
done more for the success of the theatre as an 
institution than has technical skill. The face 
of Mary Anderson drew tens of thousands to 
Shakespeare—and so assisted in the betterment 
of the theatre—where the technical art of Nance 
O'Neill in the same literature availed nothing. 
The beauty of Julia Marlowe gave birth to 
tens of thousands more of lovers of the theatre 
than the greater technical skill of Lena Ashwell. 


N OTHING is more hypocritical than the 


OR am I here seeking to oppose the box- 

office to art. The art of the theatre may only 
be encouraged and made to flourish by getting 
the mob into the theatre: it matters not how. If 
necessary, fool the mob, trick the mob—but get 
it somehow into the playhouse. Once there, 
one can do many things with it—and to the 
finer estate of the stage. Just as a child will 
not take castor oil, which will do it a great 
deal of good, unless its wise parents mix it 
with some exotic philtre and so pass it off on 
the unsuspecting youngster as a strawberry 
phosphate or a Sauterne cup, or something of 
the sort—just so will the mob not take Shake- 
speare or anything else which will do it a 
great deal of good unless Shakespeare is mixed 
with something else and palmed off on the 
mob as a “show.” 

But once Shakespeare, or any salutary lit- 
erary tonic, is down, the mob cannot fail in 
time to perceive the beneficial results. Maybe 
not all the mob—that were altogether too much 
to hope for—but at least a portion of it. And 
so I repeat that a pretty face in Shakespeare 
will do more for the future upbuilding of an 
honorable theatre than perfect technique with 
a squint eye and a Grand Street nose. 

I do not, of course, mean to argue that the 
most vivid memories of the theatre are mem- 
ories of such lovely and technically deficient 
creatures of the yesterdays as that stream of 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


sunlight that fell on amber cut-glass and to 
which the gods gave at birth the name of San- 
dol Milliken, or that silver saucer of marrons 
and cream designated all too prosaically as 
Gladys Wallis, or the crystallized pastels with 
eyes the blue of overalls which the theatre 
knew as Vashti Earl—I do not, as I say, mean 
to argue that such as these linger in the mind 
longer than the less lovely and vastly more 
skilled Modjeskas and Janet Achurches and 
Clara Morrises. I do not mean to argue that 
this is the case for the simple reason that, mel- 
ancholious though it be, the matter is too ob- 
vious to need arguing. . . . One somehow re- 
members the little blue flowers on the Saint 
Cloud road more vividly and with more pleas- 
ure than the great Tomb of Napoleon. It is 
ever thus, with all things—everywhere. 


SHOULD like to pretend that beauty does 

not prejudice me in its favor—I appreciate 
that such a confession weakens one’s profes- 
sional standing—but I find I am less successful 
in the pretense than many of my colleagues. 
Than bald perfection nothing is more ugly. 
Mere perfect technique in acting leaves one as 
cold as mere perfect technique in writing. In 
acting, beauty lends that to technique which a 
fine viewpoint and a wayward fancy lend to 
writing: the apéritif, the reflective vista, the 
string instruments. For the mob, Bernhardt; 
for the connoisseur, Duse. 

The manuscript of a fine play is literature. 
When that manuscript is taken into the play- 
house it is taken there, plainly enough, for 
purposes of sale to the greatest number. The 
theatre is a shop—a trade. Why not honestly, 
frankly, regard it as such? The theatre is in 
this respect analogous to a popular magazine. 
A popular magazine buys a first-rate piece of 
literature from, let us say, Joseph Conrad. It 
realizes that it can not possibly sell the Conrad 
story to the mob in sufficiently large numbers 
on its merits as a first-rate piece of literature. 
So it indulges in the customary stratagem of 
surrounding the Conrad story with a lot of 
photographs of Palm Beach, ornate actresses, 
the interior of C. K. G. Billings’ new house, 
Alfred Philippe Roll’s paintings, Mrs. Philip 
Lydig and some nude sculpture—with, of 
course, a lithograph of a toothsome baby by 
Harrison Fisher on the magazine cover. Lured 
thus by pretty pictures of pretty things, the 
unsuspecting reader is drawn into the Conrad 
trap and so, soon or late, in all probability 
made another captive by first-rate writing in- 
stead of by the literature of Robert W. Cham- 
bers or Elinor Glyn. 

“A beautiful face,” wrote La Bruyere, “is 
of all spectacles the most beautiful.” ‘The 
moral of art—beauty,’” observed the Gon- 
courts. ‘The beautiful,” said Baudelaire, ‘is 
something ardent and sad, something vague, 
lending a field to conjecture. A beautiful 
woman’s head is one which makes one dream, 
in a confused manner, half pleasure and half 
sadness.” And Aubert: “The impression pro- 
duced on man by beauty is made of surprise, 
admiration, love, sympathy, desire and, gen- 
erally, joy.” 

Professor Brander Matthews probably re- 
members Yolande Wallace more vividly and 
with considerably greater pleasure than Rob- 
ert Mantell’s performance in “The Corsican 


in Acting 


Brothers.” William Winter, down in his heart, 
probably retains a keener picture of Nina Far- 
rington than of Eben Plympton in “Rose 
Michel.” But neither of these estimable sa- 
vants would admit it, any more than the Thaw 
jury would admit that it had been influenced 
less -by the learned findings of Dr. Allan 
McLane Hamilton than by Evelyn Nesbit’s 
little white lace baby-collar. 

I write here what I write because I, though 
a considerably younger man than the venera- 
bles above mentioned, am (to quite a degree) 
just as much a hypocrite as they are. For the 
sake of my professional and critical standing, 
I frequently posture and prevaricate with an 
equally high gusto. Not infrequently I pro- 
fess to believe that a very pretty girl is not as 
good an actress as she actually is, for the 
simple reason that I appreciate that were I to 
admit she was as good an actress as she 
actually is, nine out of every ten of my readers 
would protest that I had, in my estimate of 
her, been hornswoggled by her mere prettiness. 
But we—all of us—are gentlemen afraid. We 
scowl the scowl of pundits and babble hypocri- 
sies and frauds. We thrust a hand into the 
bosoms of our Prince Alberts, strike an atti- 
tude like a statue in front of a small town post- 
office and mouthe the fibs of flappers. 


GREAT play is a great play before it is 

acted, all eloquent bosh to the contrary. 
Try to think of a single great stage play that is 
not at the same time a great library play. The 
notion that a fine reading drama is not neces- 
sarily a fine acting drama is nonsense. Try, I 
beg of you, to think of an exception! This 
being true, why should we not, when such a 
play is lifted upon the stage, be privileged 
beauty in the playhouse, where the call is for 
such beauty? 

“Les Hannetons” is a satiric comedy of the 
first water. It reads as well as it plays. Its 
heroine is supposed to be an exceptionally 
paradisiacal party. Why profess to be as artis- 
tically satisfied with Mrs. Laurence Irving in 
the part as with, say, Peggy Rush? The fin- 
ished technique of Mrs. Irving is, from the 
soundest critical viewpoint, not at all necessary 
to the interpretation of the role. The unfin- 
ished technique, the mere ingénue air and per- 
suasive face, of the little Rush girl would 
bring to the rdle precisely what it requires. 
The belief that finished technique is to be 
admired in every acting role, regardless of 
the intrinsic nature of that réle, is as incon- 
gruous as would be a belief that a regular in the 
United States Army was inevitably, by nature 
of his longer practise and training, a better shot 
than Annie Oakley—or, and probably more per- 
tinently, that a great and versatile actress like 
Sarah Bernhardt could give a better perform- 
ance of ‘Peg o’ My Heart” than a pleasanter 
but less versatile actress like Laurette Taylor. 

A pretty young amateur recently played the 
role of the Queen in Lord Dunsany’s “The 
Queen’s Enemies.” The same role, when the 
play was moved up-t@vn, was subsequently 
played by a more experienced: but much less 
personable actress. There was not one dra- 
matic critic in New York—and not one more 
casual theatregoer—who dissented from the 
opinion that the amateur was thrice as im- 
pressive in the role as the professional. 
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The Ponsonby Rhinelanders,—true Pathetic portrait of Oliver Livingston Jay who, on 
to the old Rhinelander traditions,— hearing that he had been passed by the medical 
are making every sacrifice for the authorities for his three months’ bit at Plattsburg, 


welfare of America. No more pom- 
mes parisiennes for dinner, no more 
caviar for luncheon, no more dev- 
iled ribs for Fido, no more three 
courses for breakfast: no, just a 
little black bread now and again, 
and, once a week, an Eva Tanguay 
sundae at Huyler’s marble counter 


decided that he would break himself in, 






















Bailey’s Beach, at Newport, was formally opened by 
Miss Muriel Cadwalader Astor on Thursday last. 
Muriel has a great idea. As there are so many Ger- 
man submarines about and as one of our coast patrols 
may be wrecked at any moment, she has personally 
established Red Cross First Aid booths on each 
of the three most fashionable beaches at Newport 


Horrible predicament of Dorothy Havemeyer, who 
recently took on a clerkship in the Censor’s office 
at Washington. Our artist here pictures Dorothy 
opening a letter from her fiancé at Plattsburg, to 
a talented dramatic artiste now connected with 
“Cheerp, Boys,” a theatrical review which is 
packing the Empire Music Hall in London 


Mr. Percy Wilmerding Belmont has, from the very beginning, taken the war quite 
seriously. Owing to the fact that his health (especially in the mornings) is not all 
that it might be, Percy is actively training a home defence unit in the privacy of 
his mansion on upper Fifth Avenue. Some of the men are already very much at 
Drawings by home in the manual at arms, and in a few of the simpler squad formations 


Thelma Cudlipp 











little by 
little, amid the splendors of his suite at the Ritz 
Hotel. Gretchen, one of Mr. Ritz’s German cham- 
bermaids, hasn’t had to make Oliver’s bed for a week 
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Our Aristocracy : and the War 


Isn’t It Wonderful, the Way People of Breeding Are Doing Their Bit? 
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HATS OFF TO GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 


Who Has Done His Bit for a Matter of Seventy Years or So 


the country is in need of young men. It 

seems that there is a war on and that 
energy, and patriotism and a high spirit of 
adventure are desirable qualities in those who 
would serve our country in its dire distress. 

Well, it is a fortunate thing that the Gov- 
ernment has advertised its needs, because we 
should like very much to point out that there is 
in New York a young man named George 
Haven Putnam, who might possibly pull them 
out of some of their difficulties at Washington. 
He is, by the calendar, exactly seventy-three 
years old. But that is all rubbish, of course, 
for everybody knows that a man is as old as 
he feels, and as he makes you feel when you are 
with him—and, going by that, Mr. Putnam is 
just about turning twenty. 

Another good thing about him, in the present 
emergency, is that he has had some previous 
military experience, having fought like the pro- 
verbial wild-cat in three hot years of the Civil 
War. Fought with a musket, we mean; but the 
habit of fighting which he contracted fifty odd 
years ago has lasted with him always, and not 
a year has passed in all that time that he has 
not been fighting something which he knew 
was wrong, 2nd oppressive, and tyrannical and 
altogethei unjust and detestable. 

And here is a nut-shell portrait of the little 
Major—merely the result of a once over skim- 
ming of the young man’s thousand and one 
beneficent activities. 

Studied at the University of Géttingen. 
Heard of the Civil War and returned to Amer- 


Vien FAIR sees by the papers that 


ica to do his bit. Four days after landing, en- 
listed in the 175th New York Volunteers. At 
the end of a year or so contracted fever in the 
Louisiana swamps. Cured. Immediately re- 
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GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 
A young man who has a certain future ahead of him 


enlisted. Five months in Libby Prison. Es- 
caped. Was “permitted” to rejoin his regiment 
which was then with Sherman’s army in North 


SOME QUOTATIONS WITH A 


Bad Advice 

N Englishman’s burdens are hard enough 
A to bear without the London Spectator’s 
insisting that from this time on he shall 
expand into “warmth and cordiality” at the 
first meeting with a stranger; and the Spectator 
is wrong in saying that the chill of the British 
introduction causes suffering over here. The 
grimness of that first moment has become tradi- 
tional and it is now expected by every people 
inthe world. There is no hardship in the long 
silence and the leaden eye when you are pre- 
pared for them and know they really mean no 
harm. On the other hand an encounter with a 
suddenly expanding Englishman would be 
shocking, in its sharp reversal of all precedents. 
There is no reason why the Englishman, like 
other solids, should not have his melting- 
point. If he unbent on first acquaintance, he 
would seem like a ramrod that melted in the 
sun. Smile after the first handshake, says the 
Spectator, and be natural—as if anything could 
be less natural to a well-bred Englishman, 
than any such wild social move. So no one ex- 
pects warmth from him out of hand any more 
than he expects a hen to lay a soft-boiled egg 
for him; and a wise man will blame the one no 
more than the other. After all, why is their 
way worse than ours? There is no greater 
hardship in having to dig conversation out of 
an Englishman than in having to dig yourself 
out of the conversation of your fellow-citizens. 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


Invidious 


The fact that the United States has entered the war 
has created an enormously widespread inclination to 
write about the new situation in lines of more or less 
measured length, . but several other qualifica- 
tions than love of country and possession of a lead 
pencil, or even of a typewriter, are required of a war 
poem that deserves to be printed—New York Times. 


HAT other qualifications are required? 

Hitherto these sturdy attributes have am- 
ply sufficed for a large body of American and 
English war verse that has not only been 
printed but been bound. It is absurd to set 
up a standard for war poets that would oblige 
them to transcend all reasonable expectations 
and outstrip even their winged predecessors in 
the New York Times. The poetic population 
of this country is opposed to the principle of the 
literacy test; it favors the open door even for 
imagists; and it expects the Times to follow as 
it has followed hitherto a policy in keeping 
with the spirit of our institutions. 


An Iconoclast 

OME, let us persecute Mr. Theodore Drei- 

ser. In his turbulent youth he came to the 
conclusion that “Sunday school maxims, out- 
side of the narrowest precincts, did not apply.” 
Plunging onward he lost his faith in “the vast 
masses of the mob” which have “annoyed” and 
sometimes “undone” the very “individuals who 
have the truest brain interests of the race at 
heart—vide Giordano Bruno! Jan Huss! 


Carolina. At the close of the war, being the 
oldest of a family of eleven children, and having 
reached the advanced age of twenty-one, he took 
hold of his father’s book business and, for fifty 
years, has made G. P. Putnam’s Sons one of the 
foremost publishing houses in the world. 
Incidentally, he has given this country inter- 
national copyright. He helped to form the 
Free Trade League, of which he is now, after 
half a century, still the president. Was instru- 
mental in the early work of the Civil Service 
Reform Association. Prominent in the organi- 
zation of the City Club and of the Citizens’ 
Union. Gave thirty-four years of service to the 
Grand Jury, most of that time acting as fore- 
man. Always on the Executive Committee of 
the Short Ballot Association. Author of more 
than a dozen learned and authoritative books. 
Classical scholar. Our best authority on literary 
property. Commander of the 19th Army Corps 
Association and the New York Loyal Legion. 
Then, one dark day, the Germans walked 
into Belgium, and this young man brought into 
existence, and is still the president of, The 
American Rights League, an organization 
which has done as much as any association of 
the sort in America to enable Washington to see 
the light, shame the devil, and destroy the Hun. 
Don’t look for him on Saturdays, as he is 
rather apt to be in the gymnasium, or on the 
tennis court, but, on other days, if you happen 
to be anywhere around the noonday meetings 
in New York, or the recruiting stations, or the 
midnight rallies, you are certain to see him. 
Washington papers please copy. 


MORAL 


Savonarola! Tom Paine! Walt Whitman! 
Edgar Allan Poe!’”’ From this it was but a 
step to the violent doctrine that a trust builder 
is of all people the most indifferent to “the ulti- 
mate and pressing claims of mind and spirit as 
expressed by art.” He does not hesitate to 
name names. Rockefeller and the late Jay 
Gould, he says, are “devoid of a rounded human 
nature,” and he finds no spiritual symmetry 
even in Russell Sage. As time went on, all 
that is sacred in American life came to be 
hateful to him and the pent up fury of his 
middle age now breaks out in blasphemies that 
even the Atlantic Monthly would be half afraid 
to print. I will repeat a few, subject, of course, 
to expurgation by the editors. Newspapers, 
says he, are “under the dominance of trade.” 
‘‘All men in the mind of the unthinking Ameri- 
can are still free and equal.” The “Ten Com- 
mandments did not and do not work.” Our 
successful universities do not turn out well- 
rounded individuals but ‘mere machines.” 
“Alas! Alas! for art in America.” We have 
suffered and still suffer from “narrow puri- 
tanic” standards. “Intelligent cosmopolitans 
actually know that our ignorance is appalling.” 
“Women are too good, the sex relationship too 
vile a thing to be mentioned or even thought of. 

We must not know what we .eally do.” 
The late Anthony Comstock was an enemy to 
art. Are the oil trust, the tobacco trust, the 
coal trust and (Continued on page 116) 
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Marie Doro 
Darling of the Movie Gods 


HE discussion as to who is 

the most angelic and worship- 
ful of all our movie actresses is 
still raging with unabated fury. 
It is thrashed out daily—at lunch- 
eons and dinners—in a million or 
more homes. It is already replacing 
the war as a topic for breakfast- 
table conversation. Vanity Fair— 
not wishing at all to influence the 
judgment of its free and enlight- 
ened readers—would like to draw 
attention to the seraphic, demure 
and wholly beguiling lady mir- 
rored upon this happy page. 
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THE COMING GERMAN REVOLUTION 
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The Revolutionary Delegation was shown in 


through the kitchen door 


An Inspired Political Forecast 
By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


woman and child. There was nothing more 
to lose. They must have peace. His Majes- 
ty was visibly annoyed. 

“Well,” he said, “if you want peace, why 
don’t you make peace?” he asked. 

Secretary - of - the - commission Meyer 
straightened out his dickey, uneasily shifted 
his umbrella from his right arm to his left 
and said, “Your Majesty, I am a loyal 
Prussian. I want peace, but our enemies 
simply won’t give it to us.” 

“They won’t eh?” the Emperor snapped 
back at him. “TI will see to that.” 

There was an uneasy silence all around. 
The Imperial clock in the corner of the 
Imperial Hall ticked away the Imperial 
seconds. 

“Your Majesty,’ 


’ 


and the speaker’s voice 
broke with a mighty 





HE German people, with 

their eternal affection for 
everything Imperial, are as 
much to blame—in the 
struggle between 
democracy abroad—as the Hohen- 
zollerns themselves. The German 
people have bungled so many revo- 
lutions, because of this very rever- 
ence for Imperialism, that we are 
happy to print this accurate ac- 
count of the great German upheav- 
al, and attack upon the Hohenzol- 
lern family—root, branch, and even |~ '/_— 


present 
autocracy and 





emotion; “Your 
Majesty, it is no use. 
Those miscreants 
will have nothing to 
do with you. Even 
President Wilson 
wouldn’t bow to you, 
if he met you face to 
ea face, on the links at 
Chevy Chase.” 
“Silence,” the 
Emperor shrieked. 
“Silence! How dare 
you. I shall tell von 


. “fs . . . . ee em eae ; 
stick, if you insist on bringing the + Hindenburg to hurry 
Crown Prince into it. = and smash the Amer- 
ss ce 








T was the first of April, 1918. [ee. 


you. Good day, sir. The door is at the left.” 
Silently the five men backed out of the hall. 
‘How gracious he was,” said the leading 
nihilist of the committee. “I wonder if he will 
write his name in my album some day?” 


ROMPTLY at five the Revolutionary Dele- 

gation returned. ‘His Majesty is having 
coffee with the Imperial grandchildren,” a 
flunkey announced. “He told me that you 
would be allowed to wait in the kitchen. Third 
door on the right. Wipe your feet.” 

At ten minutes of seven the Committee was 
received. They did not see the Emperor. The 
Grand Keeper of the Imperial Manuscripts 
gave them a small octavo volume. It was neatly 
typewritten. The parchment cover was orna- 
mented with a miniature of the Emperor, as 
Poseidon, the ruler of the waves. It contained 
the answer of the Ruler, There wete three 
hundred and fifty-seven separate items. 

The Committee returned to the Hall of Revo- 
lution and began to debate the Imperial Ulti- 
matum behind closed doors. The Emperor 
had discussed the matter of abdication from a 
strictly historical point of view. The abdica- 
tion of Louis XVI and of Charles of England 
he rejected as unacceptable. The precedent of 
Julius Cesar.and Maximilian of Mexico he 
declared to be “unthinkable under the present 
circumstances.” There was only one accept- 
able precedent to establish, and that was Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

“In view of the manifest similarity between 
the two men,” the Imperial document read, “I 
hereby instruct my Revolutionary 











The city of Berlin was steeped 
in darkness. A soft rain was fall- 
ing. The gas lanterns, covered with 
heavy crépe, spread a sombre glow 
across the wet cobblestones of the pavements. 
It was six o'clock in the morning. At thirty 
minutes past six, according to the schedule, 
the Revolution was to take place. A momen- 
tous day in the glorious History of Prussia. 

Three days before, five delegates from the 
Provisional Government had waited upon Em- 
peror William. His Majesty had received 
them in his uniform of a General of Dragoons 
of the Haitian Army, as all his other honorary 
commands had been taken away from him 
long ago. The Crown Prince had assisted at 
this reception. He wore the green and pink 
uniform of a Colonel in the First Abyssinian 
Fusiliers. His Majesty had graciously deigned 
to listen to the delegates. His sword firmly 
clasped between both hands, his eyes fixed upon 
his Destiny, he had awaited the verdict of his 
People. 

Magistrate Schulze, the President of the 
Delikatessen Verein of Gross Berlin, had made 
the address. In a voice choked with tears, he 
had read the three hundred pages of the Re- 
spectful Supplication which the Revolutionary 
Committee on Petitions, Rights and Solicita- 
tions had drawn up the night before. At great 
length, Herr Schulze had recited the grievances 
of the Prussian people. They had been forced 
into a war which they did not want to fight. 
They had lost all their colonies. They had 
lost their fleet. They had lost a great deal of 
time. They had lost their lives. They had 
lost twenty-six pounds, on the average, man, 


Wilhelm wanted an island and an out- 
fit as nearly like Napoleon’s as possible 


ican lines. ere 

“Hindenburg is 
living on the Isle of 
Man just now, your 
Majesty.” 

“Then I will tell 
Mackensen.” 

“He is in Arch- 
angel, your Majes- 
ty.” 

“Then I will tell 
my Navy. i 

“At the bottom of 








Council to prepare me a suitable 
island, something like St. Helena, 
preferably in the-vicinity of Berlin. 
I furthermore stipulate that there 
will be no limit, on the island, to 
the amount of paper necessary for 
the complete and exhaustive writing 
of my memoirs.” 

After a debate of two weeks, this 
Imperial request was granted and 
a commission of distinguished ar- 
chitects was at once sent to St. 
Helena (with a safe conduct from 
the Allied authorities) to take the 
exact measurements of Napoleon’s 
cottage, to interview the oldest in- 
habitants about the customs and 
manners of the famous exile, and 








the ocean, your Maj- 
esty. 

William closed 
one eye and looked at the Revolutionary 
Delegates for a long time. Then he spoke. 
“What do you want?” he asked. 

The voice of the representative of the Im- 
perial Anarchistic Society went down to a 
whisper. “If it please your Majesty,” he 
said, ‘we would like to have your permission 
to start a revolution.” 

At the same moment the other four dele- 
gates fell upon their knees. 

“Oh, your Majesty,” they cried, “please 
allow us to have a revolution.” 

Sternly William Hohenzollern regarded 
the moving group of men before him. 

“Listen to me,” he said: ‘‘come back here 
at five o’clock this afternoon and I shall 
give you my Imperial answer. I salute 


Willie wore the green and pink uniform 
of a Colonel of the Abyssinian Fusiliers 


to get plants and shrubs from the 
historic (Continued on page 118) 

















And after it was all over, the Revolutionary 
Delegation had no nlace to go but home 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NEGRO THEATRE 
And the Recent Success of the Colored Players in New York 
By Louis SHERWIN 


NE of the most popular and 
odious accusations against dra- 
matic critics is that they want 

to reform the drama. Speaking for 
myself I denounce this as a vile slan- 
der. I have a naive and unquenched 
passion for the drama. I am even in- 
genuous enough to look for it in the 
theatre occasionally. And the only re- 
form—detestable word—that I some- 
times long to see is the annihilation 
of the public. (This is a statement 
that should offend nobody, as I have 
still to meet the person who will admit 
that he is one of the public.) Any- 
body who has observed what Francis 
Thompson calls “the temple to the 
reigning goddess Gelasma which 
mocks the name of theatre’ for more 
than three years is bound to realize 
that the worst thing about 
it is the audience. 
Never was this fact 
more convincingly proved 
than last April when Mrs. 
Hapgood made the first, 
gallant effort to establish 
a theatre to express the 
drama, poetry and humor 
of the negro as he is. She 
produced at the Garden 
Theatre three plays by 
Ridgely Torrence, plays of 
negro life acted entirely by 
negroes. To my mind this 
was one of the most impor- 
tant things that has hap- 
pened in the history of the 
American stage. To the 

































































Inez Clough, the colored actress who is entrusted with 
the leading réle—that of Procula, the wife of Pilate— 
in the most ambitious of Ridgely Torrence’s re- 
cently produced poetic dramas, “Simon the Cyrenian” 
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majority of the audiences it was as 





















one American author has had the 
vision to see and the sense to avail 
himself of this rich and unhackneyed 
subject. That was the late Joel 
Chandler Harris, whose Uncle Remus 
stories first appeared as space fillers 
in the Atlanta Constitution. A man 
of almost painful modesty, I doubt 
whether he had the slightest idea that 
he was making a real contribution to 
literature. In his preface to ‘Uncle 
Remus” he says the stories “‘attracted 
the attention of various gentlemen who 
were kind enough to suggest that they 
would prove to be valuable contribu- 
tions to myth-literature.” In Eng- 
land they are read and enjoyed to this 
day by people of all ages and condi- 
tions. In America I meet compara- 
tively few people who have heard of 
them. That is why the 
hackneyed blatherings of 
the jitney burnt-cork co- 
median pass muster as 
humor on our stage. A 
nation that had read and 
loved Uncle Remus and 
learned from him to ap- 
preciate the poetic imagi- 
nation of the negro or the 
quaint and homely humor 
—which Joel Chandler 
Harris declared to be his 
most prominent  charac- 
teristic—would never tol- 
erate the mountebankeries 
of the black-faced clowns 
in the American theatre. 
(Continued on page 96) 















much of an affront as the Irish Players 





offered when they dared to show us _ (/ 
Irishmen quite different from the broth 
of a boy and the colleen of Chauncey 
Olcott plays and the loew comedians. 
Chauncey Olcott’s popularity, it may 
be mentioned, is entirely among Irish 
Americans who have never seen Ireland. 
Not one of Mr. Torrence’s characters 
dwelt “humorously” on the larceny of 
chicken coops. Not once was the family 
razor flourished as a favorite instru- 
ment of social intercourse. So natural- 
ly New York audiences did not recog- 
nize these characters as negroes nor the 
plays as truthful pictures of negro life. 
Mr. Torrence showed us that our con- 
ceptions on these points were cheap, 
narrow, snobbish and vulgar, and that 
in ignoring such a fertile source of 
drama and poetry for so long we had 
been cheating ourselves out of genuine 
artistic enjoyment. 





S there anything about us more curi- 
ously idiotic than our obliquity in 
matters of art? Here are over ten mil- 
lion people of strongly marked instincts 
and characteristics, differing in many 














Lottie Grady, as Acté, in “Simon the Cyrenian”; 
wearing one of the beautiful and original costumes 
designed for the production by Robert Edmond Jones 


of them vitally from ourselves and 





\ 











therefore offering an ideal subject for 
dramatic and literary artists. Until Mr. 
Torrence appeared on the scene only 


Blanche Deas, is one of the attendants in “Simon 
the Cyrenian,” but she also plays more important 
réles in other of the productions of the Colored Players 
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HAVE THEY ATTACKED MARY. HE GIGGLED 


An Utterance from the High Priestess of Cubist Literature 


ISS GERTRUDE STEIN, the Cubist 
M writer, and author of that greatly mis- 

understood masterpiece, “Portrait of 
Mabel Dodge,” has given up her literary labors 
of late, in order to drive an ambulance in 
France, of which country she has long been an 
enthusiastic and loyal resident. 

Somehow, it seems as if the surest test for 
the detection of a modern philistine is the 
poetic work of Gertrude Stein. The reader 
who takes a delirious joy in the poem which we 
publish here, who constantly stops his reading 
to say “Isn’t it great?” “Isn’t it wonderful ?,” 
etc., is not a philistine. On the contrary, the 
individual, male or female, who begins foam- 
ing at the mouth at Miss Stein’s second “‘page,” 
who shrieks “This is insanity” at the third or 
fourth, and ends by writing a letter of protest 
to the Editor of Vanity Fair, IS one. Decidedly 
this second individual is one. Is one decidedly. 

Miss Stein, who is immensely famous in 
France, is a Jewess, once of San Francisco, 
but now of Paris. She was one of the earliest 
patrons of Matisse, and for some years past her 
salon has been the stamping ground for the 
exponents of all the newer art forms. She ‘s a 
firm believer in the greatness of Pablo Picasso, 
for instance. Many of his masterpieces adorn 
the walls of her drawing-room, and the great 
man himself is frequently to be encountered at 
her celebrated receptions. 

“Have They Attacked Mary. He Giggled” 
is said, by all who know Miss Stein, to be a 
portrait of Henry McBride, the New York 
writer and art critic. It is her newest work, in 
cubist form, and has never before been pub- 
lished. 

Page I 

Can you be more confusing by laughing. 
Do say yes. 

We are extra. We have the reasonableness 
of a woman and we say we do not like a room. 

We wish we were married. 

Why do you believe in me. 

Including all that is sold, you mean three 
pictures, including all that is sold why cannot 
you’give me that. 

I do give it to you. 

Thank you I was only joking. 

But I do mean it. 

Thank you very much. 


Page II 
Can you swim in a lake. 
We can. 
Then do so. 

Page III 


Have you an automobile. 


Page IV 


The queen has. 

We asked for one. 

They cannot send it now. 
Cannot they. 

We will see. 


Page V 


In memory of the Englishwoman 
We will buy it together. 

Not that Englishwoman. 

No not that time or that one. 


By GERTRUDE STEIN 


Page VI 
We wish to go there. 
Can they accept us. 
We marry. 
They ask. 

Page VII 
In the midst of the exercise. 
We exercise. 
We are successful. 


Page VIII 


Lighting. 
We can see to the lighting. 


Page IX 


Can a jew be wild. 


Page X 


A great many settlers have mercy. Of course 
they do to me. 


You are proud. I am proud of my courage. 


Page XI 
Can you find me in a home. 
We can all find you in a hole. I hope not. 
Then keep warm. I cannot have that an- 
nouncement. Very well then elect him. We 
can be so suggestive. 


Page XII 
In the midst of refusing I have been asked 
to go on. 
Page XIII 
In the next name you mean the wife in the 
next name there is a mention of a ring. In 
the next name they have means. 
What can you do to relate it. 
Many ready papers many papers are taken 
there. 
Page XIV 
In the midst of the fortnight what was the 
wish, 
We did not say others. Nor did he. 
Indeed he was not observed. You mean in 


the time. 
In the day time and at night. 
And in the evening. 


Page XV 
Believe me in everything. 


Page XVI 


It is wonderful the way I am not interested. 


Page XVII 
What can you do. 
I can answer any question. 
Very well answer this. 
Who is Mr. McBride. 
Page XVIII 


It is found out. 


Not by me. 
Page XIX 


I told you that you were told. 
Page XX 


It is outrageous to mention a hotel. 


Page XXI 


Can you please me with kisses 


Page XXII 

I cannot destroy blandishments. 

That is not the word you meant to use. I 
meant to say that being indeed convinced of 
the necessity of seeing them swim I believe in 
their following. Do you believe in their fol- 
lowing. 

Page XXIII 

Can you think in meaning to sell well. We 
can all think separately. Can you think in 
meaning to be chequered. I can answer for 
the news. Of course you can answer for the 
news. 

Page XXIV 

In the midst of that rain. 

In the midst of that rain there was a wing. 
And he was not sorry. Who can be sorry 
there. We are. 

Yes lamb. 

Roger. 

Page XXV 

In leaning grass, in leaning grass. 

Yes, in leaning grass. 

Can you widen rivers there. 


Page XXVI 
Why am I so sleepy. 
Page XXVII 


Fifty boxes of matches wax matches which 
burn very well and strike very well and have 
no smell. Do you mean less smell than others. 


Page XXVIII 


You say he is that sort of a person. He has 
been here again and asked about pitchers. 


PAGE XXIX 
Can he ask about pitchers. 


Page XXX 


Officers do not kiss soldiers. 

What do officers kiss. 

Officers kiss the cross. 
do soldiers, in passing. 


Page XXXI 
Can you see him. 
Page XXXII 


Particularly today. 
Feel me. 
A sentimental face. 
Page XXXIII 
Can they say no excuse. Can they say selfish 
brothers. Do they say we are pleased to have 


been taught. No they do not do so they have 
that very negligible quality, the station of 


Indeed they do. So 


Lyons. We were there. And books. Yes 
books. You did not understand a laundry- 
woman. Yes woman porters. Of course 


women porters. Why should we be proud. 
Because it is foolish. It is very foolish to be 
wrong. In that case may I beg to refer to it. 
You may. 

The French are polite. 
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THE SOCIAL REGISTER NURSE 


This is one of the photographs which we are beginning to see 
with startling frequency in the papers. Isn’t it comforting to 
know that the really smart women are taking up nursing? It’s 
a frightfully depressing thing to be wounded, but many a sol- 
dier—born of the plain people—will be solaced to know that he 
is going to be nursed back to health again by jeweled hands 


THE STAR SPANGLED SOPRANO 
Oh, say, won’t the Government stop 
all those stout actresses and singers 
from being photographed in an Ameri- 
while singing our 
poor, massacred national anthem? 


can flag peignoir, 











THE BRAVE WAR CORRESPONDENT 
Have you noticed what a flock of tailor-made war correspondents 
the photographers are turning out of late? It’s refreshing, 
though, to know that when there is so much talk about slow 
recruiting going on, these brave lads are willing-—all over the 
land—to take their lives in their hands and walk right up 
to the muzzle of the loaded camera—dauntless and unafraid 


————., 























THE MILITARY WEDDING 


The Fifth Avenue studios are just now rushed 
to death with war-wedding pictures. It seems 
that there are thousands of young men who 
are willing to risk the perils of the marriage 
trenches in order to avoid going to the Euro- 
pean front. What a wonderful joke it would 
be (as Will Rogers has so truly said) if the 
war were to end suddenly and leave them—flat 


———— 














THE FLOWER GIRL 


A familiar picture,—by one of the many news ser- 
vice photographers—of the inevitable siren who 
sells flowers and programs at all the war benefit 
garden-parties. There is no more horrible sight 
imaginable than when these creatures step be- 
fore the camera, register modesty, and strike a 
wholly unconscious (?) pose for the benefit of 
France—and the rotogravure Sunday supplements 




















THE MUNITION WORKER 


So many English duchesses, and other peeresses 
of high degree, have gone into the munition pic- 
tures, for the benefit of The Tatler and The 
Sketch, that it is only natural that our New York 
débutantes and social headliners should follow 
suit—in behalf of our home periodicals. This is 
Miss De Peyster Stuyvesant, posed on her bench 
in the shell ward of the works at Bethlehem 








Skatches by Myrtle Held 


Our Crowded War Time Portrait Album 
All the Fashionable Photographers in New York Must Be Working Overtime 
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A Parable of Love, and Friendship, and Even of Guardian Angels 


The Prologue 


ASHINGTON SQUARE by moonlight. A 

stream of Greenwich Villagers hurrying across 
to the Brevoort House before the doors are locked 
for the night. In their wake a sleepy policeman. 
The policeman stops suddenly on seeing an Angel 
with shining garments and great white wings, who 
has just appeared—out of nowhere. 


HE Po.iceMAn: Hey, you! 
THE ANGEL (haughtily, turning) : Sir! 
are you addressing me? 

THE POLICEMAN (severely): Yes, an’ I’ve 
a good mind to lock you up. 

THE ANGEL (surprised and indignant): 
How very inhospitable! Is that the way you 
treat strangers ? 

THE PoLIcEMAN: Don’t you know it’s agin 
the law of New York to parade the streets in a 
masquerade costume? 

THE ANGEL: No. I didn’t know that. You 
see, I’ve just arrived this minute from Heaven. 

Tue PoLicEMAN: Ye look it. (Taking his 
arm kindly.) See here, me lad, you’ve been 
drinkin’ too many of them stingers. Ye'd bet- 
ter take a taxi and go home. 

THE ANGEL: What! So soon? 

THE PoLicEMAN: I know how ye feel. I’ve 
been that way meself. But I can’t leave ye go 
trapesin’ about in skirts. 

THE ANGEL (drawing away): Sir, I’m not 
trapesing about. I am attending to important 
business, and I must ask you not to detain me. 

THE POLICEMAN (suspiciously): Not so 
fast, me laddie-buck. What business have you 
at this hour of the night? Tell me that. 

THE ANGEL: I don’t mind telling you. It 
concerns a mortal called James Pendleton. 

THE PoLIcEMAN (genial again): Aha! 
So you’re a friend of Jimmy Pendleton’s, are 
you? 

THE ANGEL: I am, and, what is more, I am 
his Guardian Angel. 

THE PoLIcEMAN: Well, faith, he needs 
one! Come, me b’y, I’ll see ye safe to his door. 

THe ANGEL: Thank you. But, if you don’t 
mind, I prefer to go alone. (He turns away.) 

THE PoLIcEMAN: Good night to you, then. 

(He watches the angelic figure walk away, 
and then stares with amazement as it spreads 
its wings and soars to the top of Washington 
Arch. Pausing there a moment, it soars in the 
air, over the Judson Cross, and is last seen 
wafting its way across the neighboring house- 
tops to the northeast. The Policeman shakes 
his head in disapproval.) 


The Play 


IMMY PENDLETON is dozing in an easy chair 
before the grate-fire in his studio in Washington 
Mews. A yellow-backed French novel has fallen 
from his knee to the floor. It is Anatole France’s 
“La Revolte des Anges.” A clock begins to strike 
twelve somewhere. Jimmy Pendleton awakes. 


IMMY: What a queer dream! (He looks at 

his watch.) Twelve o’clock. The taxi cught 
to be here. (He takes two tickets for a fancy 
dress ball from his waistcoat pocket, looks at 
them, and carefully puts them back again. 
Then he commences to pace nervously up and 
down the room, muttering to himself.) Fool! 
Idiot! Imbecile! 

(There is the blast of an auto-horn outside. 
He makes an angry gesture.) Too late! That’s 
the taxi. (But he stands uncertainly in the 


By FLoyD DELL 


middle of the floor. There is a loud pounding 
of the knocker.) Yes, yes! (He makes a 
movement toward the door, when it suddenly 
opens, and a lovely lady enters. He stares at 
her in surprise.) 

Jrmmy: Annabelle! 

ANNABELLE: I got tired of waiting, and the 
door was unlocked, so I came right in. 

Jimmy: Well!! 

ANNABELLE (hurt): Aren’t you glad to see 
me? 

Jimmy: I’m— delighted. But — but —I 
thought we were to meet at the station. 

ANNABELLE: So we were. 

Jimmy: You haven’t changed your mind? 

ANNABELLE: No. . 

Jimmy: Er—good. 

ANNABELLE: But 

Jimmy: Yes 

ANNABELLE: I got to wondering. . . . (She 
drifts to the easy chair in front of the fire.) 

Jimmy: Wondering about what? 
(He looks at his watch.) 

ANNABELLE: About love. . . . 

Jimmy: Well . . . (he lights a cigarette) 
it’s a subject that can stand a good deal of 
wondering about. I’ve wondered about it 
myself. 

ANNABELLE: That’s just it—you speak so 
cynically about it. I don’t believe you’re in 
love with me at all! 

Jimmy: Nonsense! 
with you. 

ANNABELLE (sadly): No, you're not. 

Jimmy (angrily): But I tell you I am/ 

ANNABELLE: No... . 

Jrmmy: Foolish child! 

ANNABELLE: Well, let’s not quarrel about 
it. We'll talk about something else. 

Jimmy (vehemently): What do you sup- 
pose this insanity is if it is not love? What do 
you imagine leads me to this preposterous elope- 
ment, if not that preposterous passion? What 
makes you come with me in spite of the way I 
talk? Tell me that! 

ANNABELLE: Perhaps I’m not coming. 

Jummy: Yes, you are. It’s foolish—mad— 
wicked—but you’re coming. (She begins to 
cry softly.) If not—ten minutes away is safety 
and peace and comfort. Shall I call a taxi for 
you? (She shakes her head.) No, I thought 
not. Oh, it’s love all right. 

ANNABELLE: I hate you! 

Jumoy (cheerfully): That’s all right. I 
rather dislike you myself. That’s a part of 
love, too. 

ANNABELLE (sobbing): I thought love was 
something quite different from—from this! 

Juimy: You thought it was beautiful. It 
isn’t. It’s just blithering, blathering folly. 
We'll both regret it tomorrow. 

ANNABELLE: J won't! 

Jimmy: Yes, you will. 
Face the facts. 

ANNABELLE (tearfully): Facing the facts is 
one thing and being in love is another. 

Jimmy: Quite so. Well, how long do you 
think vour love for me will last ? 

ANNABELLE: For ever! 

Jimmy: I predict that you will fall in love 
with the next man you meet. 

ANNABELLE: I think you are perfectly 
horrid. 

Jimmy: So do I. 








> 


Of course I’m in love 


It’s human nature. 


I disapprove of myself 


violently. I’m a doddering lunatic, incapable 
of thinking of anything but you. I can’t work. 
I can’t eat. I can’t sleep. I’m no use to the 
world. I’m not a man, I’m a mess. I’m about 
to do something silly because I can’t do any- 
thing else. 

ANNABELLE (pcuting): You’ve no respect 
for me. 

Jmmmy: None whatever: I love you. And 
I’m going to carry you off. 

ANNABELLE: You're a brute. 

Jrmmy: Absolutely. I’d advise you to go 
straight home. 

ANNABELLE (defiantly): Perhaps I shall! 

Jrmmy: Then go quick. (He takes out his 
watch.) In one minute, if you are still here, I 
shall pick you up and carry you off to South 
America. Quick! there’s the door! 

ANNABELLE (faintly): I—I want to go... . 

Jummy: Well, why don’t you? . . . Thirty 
seconds! 

ANNABELLE: I—I can’t! 

Jimmy (shutting his watch): Time’s up. 
The die is cast! (He lifts her from the chair. 
She clings to him helplessly.) My darling! 
My treasure! My beloved! Idiot that I am! 
(He kisses her fiercely.) 

ANNABELLE (struggling in his arms): No! 
no! stop! 

Jimmy: Never. 

ANNABELLE: Stop! Please! Please! Oh! .. . 

(The light suddenly goes out, and an instant 
later blazes up again, revealing the Angel, who 
has suddenly arrived in the middle of the room. 
The two mortals stare at the apparition.) 

THE ANGEL: I hope I am not intruding? 

Juitmy: Why—why—not exactly! 

ANNABELLE (in his arms, indignantly): 
Jimmy! who is that man? 

Jimmy (becoming aware of her and put- 
ting her down carefully): Well—to tell the 
truth, my dear: 

THE ANGEL: The fact is, madame, I am 
his Guardian Angel. 

ANNABELLE: An Angel! Oh! How nice! 

THE ANGEL: Thank you for saying so. I 
feared for a moment that I had made an inop- 
portune entrance. I was about to suggest that I 
withdraw until you had finished the interesting 
ceremony which I seem to have interrupted. 

Juumy (abruptly): What did you come 
here for? 

THE ANGEL: For a change. 
tired of familiar scenes. 

Jusmy: Oh—I see. 

ANNABELLE: Of course. We're delighted to 
have you with us. Won’t you sit down? (She 
leads the way to the fire.) 

THE ANGEL (perching on the arm of one 
of the big chairs): If you don’t mind? My 
wings, you know. 

Jimmy (hesitantly): Have a cigarette? 

THe ANGEL: Thank you. (He takes one 
and blows out a puff or two of smoke and 
watches Annabelle, who blows a series of smoke 
rings, and says in awe)—That is a wonderful 
art. I fear I could never learn it. 

ANNABELLE: I will teach you. 

THE ANGEL (earnestly): If you were my 
teacher, I think I could learn anything. 

Jimmy (laughingly): Upon my word, I be- 
lieve you two are flirting with each other. (To 
the Angel) Perhaps you would like a—a drink ? 

THEANGEL: Thank (Continued on page 106) 





One becomes 





MADAME FOKINA 
Perhaps the greatest of the Russian danseuses. 
She has been appearing in England during 
the past season, at a number of charitable 
benefits, and is planning to come to America 
soon. It was largely because of her genius 
that Diaghelief made a success of his Ballets 


aenOLe GenTHe 


SANOLO GEntuE 


ALICE KRATZET 
A young American who has spent much time in 
Paris, in perfecting herself for a special series of 
dances, to be given during the coming summer. 
She is now appearing in the legitimate drama, 
playing the double of Miss Fay Bainter in “The 
Willow Tree,” the drama by Harrison Rhodes 


THE OPENING OF THE TULIP 


A novel flower dance, interpreted by a group of the Florence Fleming Noyes pupils. Mrs. Noyes, 
along with Isadora Duncan, and a goodly company of other American women, have been performing 
miracles, of late, in training and inspiring our girls in the essentially Greek forms of dancing. It 
is quite surprising how the contagion is spreading, all over the country. It was only twenty-five 
years ago that Isadora Duncan was hooted and derided all over this country as more or less 
of a maniac. Now her teachings and her influence are keenly felt throughout the United States 
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MAUAICE GOLDBERG 


MICHIO ITOW 
For many years Michio Itow has met with 
great success in England, but it was not until 
the past autumn that America had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing his splendid performances 
of interpretive Japanese dances. He is always 
assisted by his young partner, Zurn Lindahl 


On. WENAY B GOODWIN 


BEATRICE MARIAGRAETE 


A dancer from Paris, where her family, who are 
intimate friends of Rodin’s, have devoted years to 
the education of their daughter, under the influence 
of the great French dancers. Her performances 
are now attracting attention in Sweden, where 
she has even appeared at the Royal Opera House 


Allies in Art as Well as in War 


All of Them Quite Accustomed to Frequent and Sudden Revolutions 
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ON THE WRITING OF LYRICS 


And the Difficulty of Rhyming “Norfolk”? with “War Talk’’ 


contented, bursting with good food and 

mellow with strong drink, in your or- 

chestra chair at some gay and glittering musi- 

cal comedy, do you ever give a thought to the 
r chap who wrote the lyrics? 

You do not. Yet some unhappy bald-headed 
man with a corrugated forehead and wild, 
staring eyes wrote them. A human 
being like yourself. One—practically 
—of God’s creatures. 

The musical comedy lyric is an in- 
teresting survival of the days, long 
since departed, when poets worked. 
As everyone knows, the only real ob- 
stacle in the way of turning out poetry 
by the mile was the fact that, in the 
sterner days which are now but a 
memory, you had to make the darned 
stuff rhyme. This had a deterrent 
effect on the youth of the country. 
Many an ardent young man who would 
otherwise have flung down his dinner- 
pail and quit his job was compelled 
to go on punching the time-clock at 
the factory. But things are altered 
now. Your modern poet is a man who 
dashes off a few yards of vers libre 
between breakfast and lunch, and 
then calls it a day. Only when the 
chauffeur tells him that the Rolls- 
Royce needs another quart of gaso- 
line does he extend his labors into the 
afternoon. 

How different with the lyrist. The 
fellow who does the words of the 
songs for a musical comedy is practi- 
cally a one-man chain-gang. If, that 
is to say, he possesses a conscience 
and refuses to take the easiest way. 
Many lyrists rhyme as they pronounce, 
and their pronunciation is simply hor- 
rid. They can make “home” rhyme 
with “alone,” and “saw” with ‘‘more,”’ 
and go right off and look their inno- 
cent children in the eye without a 
touch of shame. 

George M. Cohan, an excellent citi- 
zer in other respects, once combined 
“war-talk” with “Norfolk”: ‘“wild- 
wood” and “childhood” come along 
regularly: and there is still a man 
at large who rhymed “dance” with 
“Spanish.” It is when he has had a careful 
upbringing and shrinks from these excesses 
that the beads of perspiration begin to do a bit 
of springing on the lyrist’s brow. 


Gms reader, as you sit, happy and 


€. ©. HOPPE 


UT let us not blame the erring lyrist too 

much. Ah, no. It is not his fault that he 
does these things. It is the fault of the Eng- 
lish language. Whoever invented the English 
language must have been a prose-writer, not 
a versifier; for he has made meagre provision 
for the poets. Indeed, the word “you” is 
almost the only decent chance he has given 
them. You can do something with a word 
like “you.” It rhymes with “sue,” “eyes of 
blue,” “woo,” and all sorts of succulent things, 
easily fitted into the fabric of a lyric. And it 
has the enormous advantage that it can be re- 
peated thrice at the end of a refrain when the 
composer has given you those three long notes, 
which is about all a composer ever thinks of. 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 
When a composer hands a lyrist a “dummy” 
for a song, ending thus, 
Tiddley-tum, tiddley-tum, 
Pom-pom-pom, pom-pom-pom, 
Tum, tum, tum, 
the lyrist just shoves down “You, you, you” 
for the last line, and then sets to work to fit 
the rest of the words to it. I have dwelled on 





GABY DESLYS 
Here is the better half of a lady who has at last been brought 


to her knees by a clever English camera artist. The reader is 
here confronted with the necessity of exploding two age-old 
adages; first, the one about fine feathers not making fine musi- 
cal comedy actresses; and, second, the one about ostrich heads 
always being hidden on the approach of a spectator. Fancy 
Gaby, hiding from a spectator! It is simply inconceivable 


this, for it is noteworthy as the only bright spot 
in a lyrist’s life, the only real cinch the poor 
man has. 

But take a word like “love.” 

When the board of directors, or whoever it 
was, was arranging the language, you would 
have thought that, if they had had a spark of 
pity in their systems, they would have tacked 
on to that emotion to thoughts of which the 
young man’s fancy lightly turns in spring, 
some word ending in an open vowel. They 
must have known that lyrists would want to 
use whatever word they selected as a label for 
the above-mentioned emotion far more fre- 
quently than any other word in the language. 
It wasn’t much to ask of them to choose a word 
capable of numerous rhymes: but no, they went 
and made it “love,” causing vast misery to 
millions. 

“Love” rhymes with “dove,” “glove,” 
“above,” and “shove.” It is true that poets 


who print their stuff instead of having it sung 
take a mean advantage by ringing in words 
like “prove” and “move”; but the lyrist is not 
allowed to do that. This is the wretched un- 
fairness of the lyrist’s lot. The language gets 
him both ways. It won’t let him rhyme “love” 
with “move,” and it won’t let him rhyme ‘“ma- 
ternal” with “colonel.” If he tries the first 
course, he is told that the rhyme, 
though all right for the eye, is wrong 
for the ear. If he tries the second 
course, they say that the rhyme, though 
more or less ninety-nine per cent pure 
for the ear, falls short when tested by 
the eye. And, when he is driven back on 
one of the regular, guaranteed rhymes, 
he is taunted with triteness of phrase. 


O lyrist wants to keep: linking 

“Jove” with “skies above” and 
“turtle dove,” but what can he do? 
You can’t do a thing with “shove”; 
and “glove” is one of those aloof words 
which are not good mixers. And— 
mark the brutality of the thing—there 
is no word you can substitute for 
“love.” It is just as if they did it on 
purpose. 

“Home” is another example. It is 
the lyrist’s staff of life. But all he 
can do is to roam across the foam, if 
he wants to use it. He can put in 
“Nome,” of course, as a *pinch-hitter 
in special crises, but very seldom; with 
the result that his poetic soul, straining 
at its bonds, goes and uses “alone,” 
“bone,” “tone,” and “thrown,” excit- 
ing hoots of derision. 

But it is not only the paucity of 
rhymes that sours the lyrist’s life. He 
is restricted in his use of material, as 
well, Franklin P. Adams once men- 
tioned President Taft in a lyric for a 
musical comedy, and the manager 
vetoed it on the ground that “the ter- 
ritories we play are not familiar with 
Taft.” 

That sort of things happens all the 
time. If every audience to which a 
musical comedy is destined to play, 
were a metropolitan audience, all might 
be well: but there is “the road” to 
consider. And even a metropolitan 
audience likes its lyrics as much as possible in 
the language of every-day. That is one of the 
thousand reasons why new Gilberts do not 
arise. Gilbert had the advantage of being a 
genius, but he had the additional advantage of 
writing for a public which permitted him to 
use his full vocabulary, and even to drop into 
foreign languages, even Latin and a little 
Greek when he felt like it. (I allude to that 
song in “The Grand Duke.”’) 


ND yet the modern lyrist, to look on the 
bright side, has advantages that Gilbert 
never had. Gilbert never realized the possi- 
bilities of Hawaii, with its admirably named 
beaches, shores, and musical instruments. 
Hawaii—capable as it is of being rhymed with 
‘‘higher”—has done much to sweeten the lot— 
and increase the annual income of an indus- 
trious and highly respectable but down-trodden 
class of the community. 








Bust of David 


Stanislaw Ssukalski wes born in Warta, 
Poland, in 1895 and came to America 
two and a half years ago. Ile had 
studied in Cracow where his powerful 
fecundity and singular vision had dis- 
turbed the calm of his teachers and re- 
sulted in one of his numerous quarrels 
with established authority. In Chicago 
the young Pole has worked tirelessly at 
the achievement of a strange distinction. 


VANITY FAIR 


The Cynic 


Szukalski’s art is as nearly his own as 
any art can be called an individual ex- 
pression. Its most obvious distinction 
as the abandoned ferocity of line and 
contour—a technique which gives to his 
figures the appearance of men and 
women turned inside out. His heads, 
his bodies, his decorations and _ back- 
grounds writhe in an exaltation of 
stormy secrets and cryptic symbols. 











The Law 


The Birth of a Thought 








The Philosopher 


Stanislaw Szukalski, Chicago’s Seismic Sculptor 


HICAGO no longer grins at Stanislaw Szukalski. Indeed it is quite likely 

that the young Pole may put Chicago on the art map. He has been there for 
a little over two years and in that time his name has become a synonym for 
strange things. Every month or so he is “discovered” by some astounded or 
itinerant critic, and his genius is awesomely described in a paragraph at the foot 
of an art column. More or less, this is the way of Chicago, when it isn’t grinning. 
Now and then the Cognoscenti are bidden to an exhibition of his work at the 
Art Institute, and they come with their lorgnettes and their walking sticks, their 
indignations and their epithets and observe the delicate monstrositics which 
Szukalski persists in creating. For at least a year and a half Szukalski and his 
work partook of the nature of a myth. Gentlemen with long hair and velvet 
suits are, to speak simply, quite a rarity in Chicago. Oblivious to the indignation 
which he created when walking abroad, Szukalski remained a Latin Quarter 
all by himself, conferred with no one and worked with an astonishing virility. 
Gradually it began to be noised among his contemporaries that the young Pole 
“with the long hair” had cast his lot with the Cubists. Later he was accused of 


having cast his lot with the Futurists, and then the Vorticists and then the 
Spectralists. Szukalski’s reputation survived these labels, and finally people 
began to speak of him, in general terms, as a sculptor who made statues of men 
without any arms, omitting legs, twisting bodies and defying conventions. Then 
a year ago the Art Institute announced an exhibition of his work. Those who 
attended found themselyes surrounded by the curious and sinister malformations 
through which the young Pole had been laboring for expression, a sculpture not 
chiseled or moulded but Seemingly hurled into being. Agonies and horrors multiply 
under the eyes as one gazes at them, and a tortured yearning as if a soul were 
struggling for release from the grimacing stone. The stark contorted gestures of 
his men, the gnarled inhuman lights, the ligamental twistings and flayed undula- 
tions of his women are what Szukalski calls his “symbols.” These symbols are 
the less obvious things of his work. For behind the furious graces and anatomical 
hysterics of the sculpture, there are stories and legends, poems and tracts. These 
are the blood of his work. Once perceived, even dimly, the savage distortions burst 
into meaning, and a sinister unity is felt. He is a school of art unto himself. 
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And the Apparent Agonies of Introspective Pathology 


4¢— AM Mary MacLane: of no importance to the 
wide bright world and dearly and damnably im- 
portant to Me. 

Face to face I look at Me with hatred, with despair, 
and with great intentness. 

I put Me in a crucible of my own making and set it 
in the flaming trivial Inferno of my mind. And I 
assay thus: 

I am‘rare—I am in some ways exquisite. 

I am pagan within and without. 

I am vain and shallow and false. 

I am of woman-sex and most things that go with 
that. 

I am dynamic but devastated—laid waste in spirit. 

I'm like a leopard and I’m like a poet and I’m like a 
religieuse and I’m like an outlaw. 

I have brain, cerebration—not powerful, but fine 
and of a remarkable quality. 

I am slender in body and someway fragile and firm- 
fleshed and sweet. 

I am oddly a fool and a strange complex liar and a 
spiritual vagabond. 

I am eternally self-conscious—but sincere in it. 

I am young, but not very young. 

I am wistful—I am infamous. 

In brief, I am a human being. 

And were I not so tensely, tiredly sane, I would say 
that I am mad.” 


HIS is how Mary MacLane of Butte, 
Montana (author, at the age of eighteen, 
of a volume called ‘The Story of Mary 
MacLane,” and now a woman of thirty) sums 
herself up in the opening chapter of her latest 
autobiography. No—I will not say sums her- 
self up, for the above rather confused list of 
qualities pales into nothingness when compared 
to the subsequent expansions which fill 
her curious book. The too facile pen of 
this lonely lady plumbs with searching, 
although remarkably uncontrolled and 
vague intensity, into the remotest depths 
of her own personality. “I, Mary Mac- 
Lane” contains 317 pages of self-expres- 
sion, as I suppose it will be called. And 
whether Mary MacLane is telling us how 
her inner soul gloats over a “Cold Boiled 
Potato at Midnight” or how “Of inani- 
mate things” she “most hates a loose 
shutter rattling at night in the wind’— 
the subject-matter is always Mary Mac- 
Lane, her intimate hates, loves, loneli- 
nesses, doubts, aspirations and despairs. 
There is a popular superstition that 
any human being who sincerely writes 
himself or herself down for the public 
will create an interesting record for others 
to read. Cellini did it, and Mary Bash- 
kirtseff, and the gentle and melancholy 
Amiel; but Cellini was a vainglorious 
artist writing out the events of his life 
with Latin brio and humor, and Amiel 
was a reserved philosopher of delicate 
and unerring taste, while Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, over-sensitive and introspective 
as she was, yet had an objective eye 
when looking at herself, a certain reason- 
able quality, and mixed her conceited 
self-analysis with a good deal of healthy 
outer ambition and interest in the people 
and happenings of her time. 

Not so with Miss Mary MacLane. She 
lives in a morass of demoralized and des- 
pondent self-interest. All worlds revolve in 
Blinding Flames of Power—as she easily 
might, but does not, say—about her Tempestu- 
ous, Unsatisfied Ego. She is badly in need of 
change and diversion, as the doctors say. Her 
book has such a shut-in atmosphere that one 
cries out, ‘““More air,” as one penetrates the 
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labyrinth of its complexities. “Expressing 
breeds the last Expressions,” says Mary Mac- 
Lane, thus diagnosing her own disease. Her 
last Expressions are so complicated, so illu- 
sive and so darkly worded that I defy most of 
the reading public “to get” them. 

“T live long hours of nervous, profound, pas- 
sionate self-communion. I discover the subtle 
panting Ego—the wonderful thing that lives 
and waits in its garbled radiance just beneath 
my skin.” 

What, oh what, in the name of the Jabber- 
wock, is a “garbled radiance” ? 


EARTBREAKING is Miss MacLane’s 

choice of adjectives, terrifying the con- 
tinuous stream of them. At times she ap- 
proaches Miss Gertrude Stein in a sort of 
frenzied lack of meaning, and a twisting and 
crippling of the English tongue, which will 
cause her to be looked at askance by Swift and 
Bacon, Addison, Pater and Stevenson, when 
she reaches another and a better world. Oscar 
Wilde, if he sees her there, will instantly in- 
vent some special form of torture for her, and 
the limpid Poe will wrap a black cloak more 
closely about him as he passes her by. Bad 
taste is in fact the real dark shadow spreading 
over what is after all only an extra-ordinary 
book—the singular record of a not very singu- 
lar ingrowing temperament. Melancholy, in- 





MARY MAC LANE 


The gifted, but somewhat singular and uncon- 
ventional lady from Butte, Montana 


trospection and sensitiveness are not ugly quali- 
ties, as the eternally graceful Hamlet bears 
witness, and yet “I, Mary MacLane” is really 
very ugly. 


NDOUBTEDLY this is because there is 
no sense of art in it, no intellectual con- 
trol, no choice, no discarding. It is full of 
repetition of mood, overcrowding of inadequate 
adjectives and general lack of construction— 
in short, there is no honest artist’s toil in it. 
There is some danger that “I, Mary Mac- 
Lane” may be embraced by a certain section of 
the public, which is always full of that hyper- 
sentimental curiosity that in this country washes 
up like a great sloppy sea at the feet of ‘‘Per- 
sonality”—capital P. It is characteristic of a 
young race to want to solve every problem, 
penetrate every nook and cranny of existence, 
ond know every secret of a man’s soul, just as 
these things are characteristic of a very young 
person. The conserving power of reserve and 
the steady footsteps of silence it does not under- 
stand. 


EITHER, one may say, does Miss Mac- 

Lane. Whether she says, “I am fond of 
green peas, baseball and diamond rings,” which 
has humor, or, “I wear No. 6 gloves: the calf 
of my leg is a shapely thing,” or “I do not want 
of God a passport, a safe-conduct into Heav- 
en,” one sees that Miss MacLane makes the 
mistake of considering all self-revelation inter- 
esting. : 

Her book is a weird medley of intelligence 
and acutely irritating stupidity, because she 
totally lacks the artist’s rigorous sense of 
proportion, although she is an artist in 
the sense that her mind sees relations be- 
tween things and resemblances. Her tal- 
ent has lamentable blind spots. Her 
style, for instance, is what no writer’s 
can afford to be,—inconsiderate. 

I have a good mental picture of Miss 
MacLane sliding rapidly down-hill on a 
toboggan of frantic individualism. Her 
temperament has really fatally run away 
with her—she has not the canny and cold 
self-control of the artist, and her creation 
is no creation at all, but a rather indi- 
gestible mixed drink. “I am not Re-- 
spectable, nor Refined, nor in Good 
Taste,” says Mary MacLane, applying 
the sentence with perhaps a certain rebel 
satisfaction to her outer conduct; but un- 
fortunately the judgment also applies to 
her as a writer, and makes her a bad one. 
It would be better for her to realize that 
good taste is the respectability of the 
Brain, as it is also the real refinement 
and aristocracy of the Soul. 


AVING expostulated with the weak- 
nesses and exaggerations of “I, 
Mary MacLane,” and predicted a speedy 
tomb for it after its first ““succés de curi- 
osité,”” I now want to weave a garland of 
regret over the monument. There are 
passages of rare intelligence and discern- 
ment, passages which are unfortunately 
swamped by the mass of trivialities, false 
oddities and mistaken sincerities, which 
Miss MacLane has written down. Her chap- 
ter called “The Sleep of the Dead” has the 
quality of a fine prose poem, there is in it 
originality of thought and rhythm—a beautiful 
instinctive fitting of words to thoughts. 
“When I’m dead I want to rest awhile in my 
grave: for I’m Tired, (Continued on page 110) 





STILL LIFE—SILVER AND GRAY 


An admirable and somewhat Whistleresque canvas by W. Taylor, the architect; 
awarded the chief medal by the jury of awards at this year’s Digressionist Exhibition 


LA PENSEUSE (Honorable Mention) 


A Digressionist figure in clay, by A. Breck Trow- 
bridge, of the firm of Trowbridge and Livingston 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


A little digression, in plaster, by Chester H. 
Aldrich, of the firm of Delano and Aldrich 


A poetic and decorative panel by J. M. Hewlett, of the firm of Lord and 
Hewlett. Mr. Hewlett has thrice won the Disgressionists’ Club’s medal 


The Digressionists—and Their Recent Show 
A Remarkable New York Club That Deserves to Be Imitated Everywhere 


HERE is no more interesting club, in the artistic life of New York, than 
It boasts of only twenty-four members, all of whom 
Every year the members pledge themselves to do 
creative work in one of the allied arts and to show the results of their labor at 


The Digressionists. 
are well known architects. 
an annual exhibition, held at the rooms of the Beaux Arts Society. The club— 
under the direction, during 1917, of our esteemed contributor, Mr. George S. 
Chappell—has made a plea for versatility in the arts; for keeping one’s hand in, 


in a variety of artistic mediums—lithography, painting, water color, clay, etching, 
marble, and the graphic arts. Every city in America ought to start such a club 
as this. And why not clubs, too, for the painters who etch; the authors who 
illustrate; the novelists who are also playwrights; the pianists who compose; the 
poets who paint, etc., etc. Naturally, the annual dinner—at which speeches are 
made, verses read, violins and pianos desecrated, and medals and mentions 
awarded, is one of the major reasons for the continued prosperity of the club. 
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A woman’s squad shooting at the picturesque traps of the Laurel House Gun Club of Lakewood 


AMERICAN WOMEN TAKE KINDLY TO TRAP SHOOTING 


Perhaps There Is a Healthy Germ of Preparedness in Their Zeal to Break Clay Birds 


will be needed on the firing line in this 
country, but it is perhaps symptomatic of the 
general enthusiasm for preparedness, or at the 
least encouraging to all those who wish to see 
something concrete done for defense, to observe 
the keenness for trap shooting which women are 
manifesting. In newly organized gun clubs 
some five or six hundred women in this part of 
the land are giving the watchword “pull” every 
week and breaking the resultant clay bird with 
a regularity which must be discouraging—for 
the bird. They are going in for it as a sport, 
these women, which their English sisters have 
long enjoyed, a sport which their husbands and 
brothers and sweethearts are following in fast 
growing numbers. It seems to suit the tem- 
perament of the American outdoor girl exceed- 
ingly well, if one can judge from the imposing 
string of clay birds which she is breaking. 
The pictures on this page show some of the 
Nimrods of the fair sex who have been regu- 
larly at the traps this season at Lakewood, 
where about 150 wom- 
en are shooting. They 
can shoot there, at the 
Gun Club, under ex- 
ceptionally attractive 
conditions, both as to 
background and sur- 
roundings. The women 
of the Whippany River 
Club, at Whippany, 
New Jersey, are also 
manifesting much in- 
terest at the traps, and 
many of them are tak- 
ing lessons there in the 
gentle art of clay pigeon 
breaking. At Madison, 
not far away, the out- 
door colony is also or- 
ganizing a gun club. 
Another has been estab- 
lished at Winchendon, 
Mass., where many 
Boston folk foregather 


|: is still a far cry to that time when women 
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Mrs. Belle G. Earle, ready to break a long string 
of targets or even to do execution in the field 
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portunities for trap shooting for women at 
Newport this Summer. 


HERE is nothing of a denatured character 

about trap shooting as it is being practised 
by its feminine followers. ‘They use the regu- 
lation traps at which the crack shots among the 
men make their scores. They shoot at the regu- 
lation distance of sixteen yards and take their 
birds .at unknown angles just as the men do. 
Of course, for real beginners, only “straight 
away” birds are thrown from the traps, but 
before long they are sent out at all the puzzling 
angles at which the genus clay bird can fly. 
Moreover, many of the women shoot with 
twelve-gauge guns, using the regulation trap 
load, although some prefer the lighter twenty- 
gauge, in spite of the fact that it imposes a 
slight handicap because of its less powerful 
shooting. It is not at all necessary, of course, 
to anticipate a bruised shoulder even with the 
heavier gun. Painless shooting is all a matter 
of correct position and stance, to use a golfing 
term. Far be it from 
a mere man to go into 
the delicate question of 
women’s clothes, but, 
perhaps, even a male 
onlooker at the traps 
may be permitted to 
make the observation 
that our American 
women are going about 
this. shooting business 
in a sensible and satis- 
factory way in the mat- 
ter of costume. Many 
are wearing regular 
shooting jackets with 
padded shoulders and 
satin sleeves. Among 
the women who have 
gone in for trap shoot- 
ing this season are Mrs. 
Dudley Olcott, Mrs. 
George G. Henry, Mrs. 
Victor Onativia, Mrs. 





in the Winter for ski- 
ing, and plans are un- 
der way to provide op- 


These enthusiastic feminine Nimrods are, from left to 
right, Miss Marion Gilford, Mrs. B. G. Earle, Miss Len- 
tilhon Gilford, and Miss Peggy Lynch. About five hun- 
dred women have been ‘shooting clay pigeons this season 


Miss Harriet Hammond, who was 
the winner in a fifty-bird event for 
women held recently at the traps 
which overlook the lake at Lakewood 


J. R. Hoxie and the 
Misses Marion and 
Lentilhon Gilford. 
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© Karl Struss 


Patience on a Monument 


A Chiaroscuro, Illustrating the Danger of Putting a Woman on a Pedestal 
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THE ROMANTIC FALLACY 


The Attitude of the Creative Artist Toward Tradition and Convention 


ANY a fond mother, who allows Van- 
ity Fair to lie in plain sight on her 
library table, must smile upon occa- 
sion as she thinks of the horror her own mother 
would have felt had she found a similar publi- 
cation surreptitiously hidden away in some 
recess in her daughter’s private apartment. I 
speak of this, not because I desire to suggest to 
the Editor of this journal that he consider some- 
what seriously the nature of the pictures on its 
covers, but because the fact above noted is in- 
dicative of a marked change of attitude in rela- 
tion to all conventions that has taken place 
during the last fifty years. Even the dullest 
of us cannot but be impressed by the present 
day revolt against tradition and convention. 
It appears in all fields, to some of which our 
Editor will scarcely wish me to refer; but it 
will be agreed that in the realm of art, in rela- 
tion to which he probably will not object to 
some freedom of speech, it is especially empha- 
sized, for we all find ourselves fairly bewil- 
dered by the number of quite new arts that are 
being forced upon our attention. 

It may be noted in passing, however, that, 
despite the novelty of what is thus brought 
into view, the artist still perforce finds himself 
clinging to something of the past. His structural 
art nouveau is called architecture as of old; he 
still speaks of his vers libre as poetry; he digni- 
fies his intricately constructed cacophonies as 
developments of music; even the ‘“‘cubists,” and 
“futurists” are compelled to think of themselves 
as sculptors and painters. 


HIS present day revolt against tradition, 

and its accompanying development of the 
quite novel, is especially interesting in the fact 
that its exponents seem in the main to think 
that the general effort they are making is itself 
something quite new under the sun. Yet, as a 
matter of fact it is all but certain that simiiar 
revolts against convention have recurred from 
time to time since the beginnings of man’s artis- 
tic life. If the insurgent asks for historic evi- 
dence to uphold such a view it may be pointed 
out that in general only that has a history 
which is due to influences that are occasional 
rather than continuous, and that appear to have 
distinct significance. Nevertheless it is very 
clear that we have in the phenomena of our 
time no more than a recrudescence of the 
Romantic Movement which reached its culmi- 
nation some two centuries ago. What we may 
thus call the neo-romanticism of our time has 
indeed a wider application than its forerunner; 
for it is evidenced in all the arts, while the 
older romanticism had its application mainly in 
the realm of literature. On the other hand 
the movement of today lacks the impetus of 
powerful leadership which the older form found 
in the person of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


HE conscious aims of those who support 

this movement differ as do their habits of 
mind. There are those who work ecstatically, 
but who think little, or not at all; they make a 
fetish of originality. There are others who 
work as enthusiastically, but who think more 
carefully; they have come to look upon “ex- 
pression for expression’s sake” as the end they 
should hold in view. And there are still others, 
like Bosanquet and Croce, who have developed 
into a metaphysical doctrine this emphasis of 
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expression, which but for them would be no 
more than a catch word of the artist who is 
untrained in philosophy. 


E need say but little of the thoughtless 

worship of originality, as such, for it ap- 
pears absurd on its face to one who takes the 
least trouble to dip into the history of art. He 
there discovers no record whatever of the rise of 
any great art as the mere expression of original 
genius. On the contrary he finds that each 
great art has been a development due to the 
judicious copying of what has been done by the 
artists of the then past, coupled with efforts to 
avoid their failures, and to bring into promi- 
nence new beauties which they had not appre- 
ciated. 

Some of us, for instance, are wont thought- 
lessly to look back at the architecture of Greece 
as the product of her golden age. But it is 
clear to the student that those splendid achieve- 
ments embody the thought of many genera- 
tions, and even of diverse races, rather than 
that of a special era of short duration. Genera- 
tion after generation had built and rebuilt 
temples. Each new work made it possible to 
eliminate some form which had been displeas- 
ing in the last preceding effort, to alter some 
unsatisfactory proportion, to deepen some de- 
ficient shadow. In the final results we see the 
record of untold endeavor towards the attain- 
ment of beauty, successful mainly because time 
and experiment effected the almost complete 
elimination of the ugly, and the consequent 
emphasis of inherent beauties. The develop- 
ment of the Gothic architecture, of which we 
have better knowledge, tells very convincingly 
the same story of experiment and partial fail- 
ure, of renewed effort with avoidance of the 
elements which made the last preceding work 
unsatisfactory. 

Now surely, if we moderns are to produce 
any valuable artistic results, we must follow 
this same method; and this fact once for all 
disposes of the notion that the artist is likely 
to make a permanent impress upon his fellows 
if he allows himself to be led by his impulse 
to produce the new just because it is new. 


HE notion that “expression for expres- 

sion’s sake” may be made the sole guide of 
the artist deserves more careful consideration, 
for it is based upon the very obvious fact that 
the artist in his creative moments must neces- 
sarily ‘let himself go,” as we say; must act in- 
stinctively. As Richard Wagner has stated it, 
“In the artist the presenting force is in its very 
nature unconscious, instinctive; and even where 
he requires thought in order to form the outline 
of his intuition, by the aid of the technical abil- 
ity with which he is endowed, into an objective 
work of art, it is not exactly reflection that 
decides for him the choice of his means of ex- 
pression, but rather an instinctive impulse, 
which constitutes indeed the character of his 
peculiar talent.” 


UT when we consider the neo-romanticist’s 

feeling that he can afford to aim solely to 
express himself adequately, we find ourselves 
brought to face the fact that we have in such 
self-expression no special mark of artistic effi- 
ciency; for evidently every sort and kind of the 
octivities of a man are due to the realization 


of the individual’s impulses, and are thus self- 
expressions. All that we can properly say then 
is that we note certain of man’s self-expressions 
that yield beauty. But that on the other hand 
we observe others that yield no beauty at all; 
and not a few that yield ugliness, the contra- 
dictory opposite of beauty. Hence it appears 
that we have in this “expression for expres- 
sion’s sake” no such guide to artistic excel- 
lence as the exponents of this conception would 
claim for it. In fact it appears to be no more 
than a newly invented one of those dogmatic 
principles that pretend to point out a royal road 
to beauty, which does not and cannot exist. 
And lo! its inventors are those very romanti- 
cists who scornfully reject all such pretentious 
principles. 

But, whether he is able to justify his concep- 
tions or not, the fact remains that the romantic 
artist thinks himself warranted in rejecting 
tradition and convention which he looks upon 
as inventions of the devil, or of certain cliques 
of hostile theorists, which tend to thwart the 
expression of his genius. This view is so 
wide spread in our day that it seems worth 
our while to consider with some care whether 
there is any proper ground for taking such 
a position; and as in making any enquiry 
of this nature it is always useful to look below 
the surface of things, we may well at the start 
turn our thought to certain questions as to 
the nature of these traditions and conven- 
tions which our neo-romanticists ask us to 
hold in contempt. 


N the first place it is perfectly clear that the 

conventions against which revolt is raised 
cannot have sprung into being spontaneously 
as traditional. ‘They gain their stubborn 
strength in the fact that they have a history. 
And when we ask what their origin may have 
been we find strong reason to believe that-the 
man of artistic temperament has himself been 
their inventor. We find great artists, for in- 
stance Leonardo da Vinci and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, openly attempting to discover esthetic 
principles and urging upon others the conven- 
tions recognized in their day. And as we have 
just noted we have caught our own romanticists 
in the very act of attempting to formulate a rule 
for the artist in his dogma of “Expression for 
expression’s sake.” 

It is no more than natural, indeed, to sup- 
pose that artists, just because they have often 
themselves been unsuccessful, just because they 
have found that their own “expressions for ex- 
pression’s sake” have often failed to yield the 
beauty sought for, have turned to endeavors to 
discover the difference between their effective 
and their ineffective efforts; and have then 
attempted to devise some rules by following 
which they might hope perchance to avoid the 
latter. They would thus have been led to study 
the works of the great artists who had preceded 
them, just as the theorists of our day do, to see 
what were the characteristics of their mode of 
work; hoping thus to be able to formulate what 
they have thought might be rules to guide them 
to future successes. 

Something like the same process has prob- 
ably led to the establishment of the conven- 
tions that are felt by the Romanticist to be 
obstructions in his path. Almost certainly they 
have become recog- (Continued on page 104) 
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Drawn by Fish 


Good-by, Tango! 


HE socially inclined little wide-awakes in New York didn’t feel the 
cruel pinch of war until Mayor Mitchel so ruthlessly torpedoed the 
cabarets. Then, in truth, was there wailing and gnashing of teeth along 
the Broadway battle-front. Think of it! New York (a city which, only 
two months ago, was the pleasure garden of the world) closing its café 








Good-by, Cabaret! 


doors, shutting its tango parlors, muffling its snare drums, suppressing the 
thousand and one Lucile-clad, lady ball-room dancers, at one o'clock at 
night,—just like a sleepy New England village. Talk about autocracy and 
the suppression of a free and enlightened people! It’s all very hard, but. 
coute que coute, we must all make our sacrifices and do our little bit. 
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Walter Jennings of New York playing a salmon in the waters of the A successful kill; the salmon is here being enmeshed in the landing 
Ristigouche Club. The typical canoe and equipment for this sport are net. In the background is “Indian House,” the most famous lodge of 
here shown with a guide at either end and the fisherman amidships the Ristigouche Club, designed by Stanford White for James L. Breese 


THE SALMON ARE STRIKING ON THE RISTIGOUCHE 


The Canadian River Which Is the Home of One of the Most Exclusive Clubs in the World 


By REGINALD MACINTOSH CLEVELAND 
HEN one mentions sal- 
W mon fishing a picture of 
Scottish rivers and kilted 


“gillies” is inevitably in the mind’s 
eye. But the fact remains that 
some of the finest Atlantic Salmon 
fishing in the world is much nearer 
to our doors than the rivers of Scot- 
land. The American season will 
open on June 1, in Canadian 
waters, and thither a small com- 
pany of men who are enthusiasts 
for the highest form of the art of 
Izaak Walton, will then betake 
themselves. The most famous 
streams for the taking of this 
game fish, on this side of the At- 
lantic, are the Ristigouche and 





called “Indian House,” and was 
designed by the late Stanford 
White. The actual fishing is done 
from very large canoes in which 
the fisherman occupies the seat 
amidships and two guides (for the 
most part Canadians of English, 
Scotch and Irish stock, with a 
sprinkling of “Canucks” and In- 
dians) the controlling positions at 
bow and stern. The limit catch is 
eight salmon a day for each rod for 
all of the river except the club’s 
Patapedia pool, which is, perhaps, 
the most famous salmon pool in the 
world. Only eight fish a day can 
be taken from this pool, whether it 
be fished by one man or ten. For sev- 


Dit ‘ : - mR, The quaint old Canadian building which is the home of the Risti- H ‘ hi 
Patapedia Rivers (which form the goathe Balnon Chat ot Mhcapadin: Game cae of ae oleae oaks eral seasons now it has yielded this 
boundary between Quebec and New in the world per caput, which has less than two score members daily quota of eight fish a day for 


Brunswick) and the Matapedia 
River, which flows into them at 
Matapedia, a quaint little settle- 


about twenty-four consecutive days. 
It is a veritable mass of salmon. 
There is royal sport on the Risti- 





ment in Quebec. 

At this junction point is situated 
the Ristigouche Salmon Club, an 
organization of ardent fishermen 
who, in daily life, are men of af- 
fairs in New York, Boston and 
other cities of the East. It is a 
club unique in character. It con- 
trols the fishing on about forty miles 
of the Ristigouche and four miles 
on the Matapedia. Moreover, it is 
a club in which membership is not 
easy of attainment or to be lightly 
held. There are but thirty-seven 
members. Each must own one 
share of stock. The quotation on 
these shares of late years has been 
from $7,000 to $10,000. Two or 
three members own two shares, so 











that their wives may also “belong.” 


gouche, an Indian word meaning 
“the river of five fingers,” when 
the salmon are running. They are 
not all record-breakers, of course, 
but their average weight is high and 
their average of fighting spirit high- 
er still. The largest fish killed in 
the club waters in recent years was 
taken in 1914, and tipped the scales 
at 45 pounds. Two years ago a 
48-pound fish was killed in one of 
the pools of the Ristigouche—a pool 
which did not belong to the club. 
This is a record for the river. A 
fish nearly twice as heavy as this 
has been taken in Irish waters, but 
those who have killed salmon there 
and in Scotland and Scandinavia 
have admitted the Canadian fish- 





ing is quite all that the most ardent 


In this way the total of forty-two caken tn the weeere of tie “River of'Siee Winesee® he sseed tom sportsman can desire. The Risti- 
shares is accounted for. Among for the club waters weighed 45 pounds and for the river 48 pounds gouche, in its length where the fish- 
this little band of true Waltonians ing is good, is an alternation of 
are Henry W. de Forest, Robert W. swift water and big pools. For a 
Goelet, Thomas W. Lamont, Francis L. Hig- HE club’s waters on the main river are _ considerable distance above the club waters the 
ginson, George von L. Meyer, Walter Jennings, fished from six lodges which have been fishing rights are owned by individuals and 


Francis R. Hitchcock, Robert L. Montgomery, built at points convenient to the important little groups of men who also make an enthusi- 
George E. Perkins and Harry Payne Whitney. pools. The most notable of these lodges is astic annual Hegira to the home of Salmo Salar. 
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KENNELS FOR CANINE ARISTOCRATS 


Practical Ideas Embodied in the Best Housing Arrangements for Several Breeds of Dogs 


ROBLEMS of housing are not 

confined solely to the human 

species. It is almost an axiom 
that an animal which is worth owning 
at all is worth sheltering well. Wheth- 
er it be a thoroughbred horse, a regis- 
tered cow or dog of aristocratic lineage 
that is to be provided for, living quar- 
ters suitable, commodious and sanitary, 
are among the first requirements. This 
condition applies with much force to 
dogs. You may keep dogs successfully 
under anything but ideal surroundings, 
but it will be more by good luck than 
gocd management. Therefore, if you 
are interested in the dog game, either 
for pleasure and a degree of glory in 
the prize ring or for profit, it behooves 
you to plan for a kennel as a prerequi- 
site. Of course, this does not apply if 
you merely intend to keep a house dog, 
but if your plan is to have several ani- 
mals or to do any dog breeding, you will 
not find a haphazard arrangement at all 
satisfactory. If the boy be father to the 
man, it is equally true that the kennel 
is the foster mother of the healthy and 
successful dog. 


HERE are so many types, and their 

kennel requirements are so differ- 
ent, that it would manifestly be impos- 
sible to outline, in an article of this 
kind, the essentials for kennels 
which cover all the ground. An 
additional limitation on complete- 
ness of treatment is imposed by the 
fact that even for a single breed the 
extent and elaboration of the ken- 
nel arrangements may vary within 
wide limits. It is my plan, there- 
tore, merely to suggest here some of 
the vital things which go to make up 
good kennels for several quite dif- 
ferent breeds of dogs. Three very 
complete kennels are the subject of 
the illustrations in this issue. One 
is Mrs. Roy A. Rainey’s Conejo 
Kennels at Huntington, Long Is- 
land, where her remarkable string 
of wire-haired fox terriers is housed 
with every modern comfort and 
convenience. Another is John W. 
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THE DOG EMPRESS OF THE WORLD 


Champion Matford Vic, twice winner of the trophy for the best dog of 
any breed in the New York Show; 1915 and 1916. She is surrounded by 
her present litter of six puppies, by Champion Conejo Wycollar Boy, 
the best dog of any breed in the New York Show of 1917. This is the 
most distinguished family of wire-haired fox terriers in the world. All 
of them are the property of Mrs. Roy A. Rainey. This photograph was 
made last month at Huntington, L. I., and is copyrighted by Vanity Fair 
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Minturn’s Rockcliffe Kennels at Syos- 
set, finished down to the last detail for 
the housing of his English bulldogs, 
and the third is the Lewanno Kennel 
at Hempstead, where Mr. and Mrs. L, 
}. F. Wanner keep a score or more of 
German Shepherd dogs under condi- 
tions which are well suited to this pow- 
erful and agile breed. These are all 
large kennels for many dogs, and car- 
ried out on an elaborate scale. They 
represent an investment considerably 
above the average. But each contains 
features which are worthy of close study 
on the part of the dog owner, especially 
if he is planning a kennel cn a scale 
which is at all pretentious. 


N case extensive showing is to be 

done, a conditioning house is an im- 
portant feature; almost a necessity, 
That at Mrs. Rainey’s kennel has ex- 
cellent facilities, especially for terriers, 
Under the present standard for the 
wire-haired breed it is highly desirable 
to preserve smooth shoulders with no 
suggestion of heaviness. But the breed 
is of so active a nature that the dogs, if 
left to themselves in pens or runs, will 
be on the go practically all the time dur- 
ing the daylight hours. They will run 
up and down the partition walls sniffing 
at the invisible occupant of the next 
run, who is probably engaged in 
the same labor of Sisyphus, jump 
up on the sleeping box and down 
again and go over an entire laby- 
rinth of self-blazed trails about the 
pen, exhibiting all the symptoms of 
the caged lion at the Zoo, but with 
about twenty times the lion’s activ- 
ity. All this restless motion builds 
muscle and puts it on in precisely 
the places where the judge will not 
wish to see it, principally on the 
shoulders. For this reason some 
method must be devised to keep the 
dogs quiet for a large part of the 
time, so that they can be exercised, 
just as a horse would be, only how 
and when their trainer thinks best. 
To this end the Conejo dogs which 
form the show string are kept in 














Conditioning room at Con- 
ejo Kennels. By drawing 
the curtains of their pens 
the restless terriers can be 
induced to take the neces- 
sary repose in the daytime 


The pens in the main 
kennel where the 
wires are kept are 
stoutly built and 
equipped with every 
modern appliance for 
dog comfort. They 
open into shady runs 


Large and light ex- 
ercising cheds keep 
the young stock in 
good condition when 
they have to be 
housed on account of 
the weather. These 
rums are unusually 
spacious and cheerful 
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For the Rockcliffe bulldogs the pens do not require very 
high sides, but they must be strong. This view is of the. 
main kennel building at Syosset, which houses some wonder- 
ful specimens of the English breed in comfort and luxury 


comfortable but compara- 
tively small cages which 
have curtains which can 
be drawn across the front. 
When the curtains are 
drawn the dogs are in 
semi - darkness, which, 
psychologically speaking, 
gives them the will to re- 
pose. 

In the conditioning 
room, in addition to the 
curtained pens, there is 
ample exercising space, 
light and airy for use in 
inclement weather, as well 
as a platform where the 
dogs can be trained to 
stand and show well under 
conditions practically 
identical with the bench in 
the show ring itself. Here 
also is a canine toilet table 
with all the multiplicity of 
combs, brushes, sweating 
blankets and the like 
which are required to put 
the modern champion 
down in the ring in the 
pink of perfection. 


HE regular indoor 

pens at Conejo Ken- 
nels, where the dogs not 
being prepared for the 
ring, the brood bitches and 
the half-grown youngsters are kept, are 
large and securely built, with high 
wooden partitions and iron bars above 
Tunning up to the ceiling, so that there 
is no chance of a surreptitious visit 
from pen to pen and, perhaps, of an im- 
promptu dog fight. They communicate 
with very roomy outdoor runs, well 
fenced and planted with fruit trees to 
give the necessary shade. The floors 
of the indoor runs are of concrete with 
sleeping boxes raised on low benches of 
wood in the corner. A broad aisle with 
water and heating pipes at convenient 
points runs back of the pens in each 
building. The main buildings are 
Wings running out from each side of a 
cottage which is the dwelling of the 
kennel man, so that he is right on the 
Spot in a very literal sense of the word. 
At one end is a cook house with boiler 





Laburnum’s Best, half broth- 
er to Champion Oak Nana. 
This winner in England will 
be shown here this summer 


kennel. 
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John W. Minturn’s Rockcliffe Kennels, at Syosset, L. I., provide nearly ideal 
conditions for the bulldogs and fox terriers which live in them. The large 
runs, with plenty of shade from fruit trees; the fences, solid at the bottom 
and wired above; the well arranged buildings, so located as to save labor, 


are worthy of study by those who are planning a large kennel. At the left is 
the main kennel for bulldogs with its runs. In the middle background is the 
hospital, airy and isolated, and in the foreground is a puppy house with part 
of its roof and sides of glass to give growing stock the benefit of sunshine 
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An excellent form of outdoor puppy house is here shown. It is built 
like a double brooder with glass windows and a puppy box is placed 
within. The house is cn a concrete base and set in a run with shade 


cleanliness and care. 
of various cereals and forcemeat which the bulldogs like 





The cook house is an important feature of the well-appointed 
Here all the food is prepared and apportioned with 


On the big mixing table is a compound 


and the other necessary 
appliances, and -at the 
other a large washroom 
with concrete floor, where 
the dogs may be scrubbed 
and bathed. Separated 
from the main kennel is a 
very useful building for 
the young stock. It is in 
the form of a large shed 
with high ceilings and 
much glass in the front, 
rather like a sort of sub- 
limated chicken house. It 
is divided into big pens by 
wire partitions and has a 
very large fenced paddock 
attached. The dogs have 
every opportunity for ex- 
ercise on the grass and un- 
der trees when the weather 
is fine. When it is stormy 
they can be brought in and 
get their exercise complete- 
ly protected, but with an 
unusual amount of air and 
sunlight. This building 
may be responsible in 
great part for the sturdi- 
ness of the growing stock. 


HE general plan and 

details of the buildings 

which go to make up this 

kennel would be suitable, 

of course, to other breeds 

as well as the wire-haired fox terriers 
which are housed there. Any of the 
terrier family should be domiciled well 
in such a home, and it would be equally 
well adapted, with minor variations, 
for such varieties as spaniels, chow 
chows, French bulldogs, Boston ter- 
riers and the like. The same may be 
said in a general way of Mr. Min- 
turn’s unusually complete set of ken- 
nel buildings at Syosset, although there 
the main buildings are especially de- 
signed for the requirements of the pow- 
erful but not particularly active or 
restless bulldogs. The principal build- 
ing forms one side of a square of which 
the garage and carriage houses form 
the rest. The pens are divided by 
wooden partitions and entered from a 
wide aisle by means of metal-bound 
wire gates. (Continued on page 100) 
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NAOMI CHILDERS JANE COWL 
A Burne Jones, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, G. Is, for the first time, deserting Broadway 
Frederick Watts, Pre-Raphaelite, type of and its legitimate drama in favor of the 
actress who has had more than mere beau- screen. She will shortly make her film dé- 
ty to help her to success in the pictures a but, in New York, in a Goldwyn production 


MAURICE GOLOBERG 


ELDER MILLAR 
The gracious and talented wife of no less a 
dignitary than De Wolf Hopper. Mrs. Hop- 
per has—praise be to Allah—consented to 
grace the center of the stage in the movies 


ARNOLD GENTHE 
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®t Gastos 


MARY MILES MINTER 
The youngest and—if we may be permitted to say so—one of the most attractive of our thousand and one moving picture ingenues 


Good and Sufficient Reasons for the Movie Madness 
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THE BANE OF THE MUSICAL CRITIC 


should agree with the musical critic. You 

will satisfy no longing in the heart of the 
animal if you do agree with him. It will re- 
quire only a little reading on your part to con- 
vince you that the critics themselves, especially 
the best and most interesting critics, do not 
agree. There are no standards, it would seem, 
by which music can be assessed and judged 
with any degree of finality. Lawrence Gilman, 
in an article entitled “Taste in Music,” gives 
us plenty of evidence on this point, if any were 
needed. He reminds us that John F. Runci- 
man viewed Parsifal with a contemptuous eye, 
called the music “decrepit stuff,” “the last sad 
quaverings of a beloved friend,” while Ernest 
Newman describes it as ‘in many ways the 
most wonderful and impressive thing ever done 
in music.” Vernon Blackburn regarded Elgar’s 
Dream of Gerontius as the finest musical work 
since Wagner, but Mr. George Moore dismisses 
it briefly as “holy water in a German beer- 
barrel.” HH. E. Krehbiel considers Pelléas et 
Meélisande as a score of which “nine-tenths is 
dreary monotony,” whereas Louis Laloy is 
stirred to reverence by contemplation of its 
beauty. Jean Marnold and H. T. Finck do not 
agree about Carmen, and W. J. Henderson and 
James Huneker hold precisely opposite opin- 
ions regarding the merits of Strauss’s Don 
Quixote. 

There are critics who accept Wagner, Rienzi, 
Lohengrin, Ring, and Parsifal; others find 
nothing to enjoy or praise in certain of his 
works, and even discover tiresome passages in 
Die Walkiire. Some critics profess to admire 
folk-songs and folk-song influences; others do 
not. Many otherwise estimable men have been 
found who are willing to subscribe to an ever- 
lasting veneration for the music of Liszt, a 
reverence for the compositions of Rubinstein. 
I have read in several newspapers and at least 
one magazine that Horatio Parker’s Mona was 
a valuable contribution to national art. It is 
possible. When we are told that Percy Grain- 
ger is a greater composer than Debussy we may 
be interested if we are interested in the manner 
of the telling, but we are not obliged to accept 
the statement as literally true. Indeed, it is 
so certain that there is so little that can be re- 
garded as eternally true in music that it seems 
scarcely worth arguing about. 


| T is not necessary that you, graceful reader, 


HERE are many delightful writers about 

music, and you will find that all of them, 
in one way or another, bear out the point of 
my remarks. There are too many others who 
are hedging the most universal of the arts away 
from the people to whom it belongs, protecting 
it with their dull vaporings, their vapid tech- 
nicalities, their worship of Clio, their stringent 
analyses, or, worse than all, their extensive ex- 
planations. Let each judge for himself, and let 
everyone be encouraged to judge. Let more 
think about music; to make that possible curi- 
ositvy must be stimulated, so that there may be 
a more general desire to hear music. Books 
are on every hand; if one does not visit galleries 
at least one cannot escape reproductions of 
good pictures in the magazines and the Sunday 
supplements of the newspapers; but to hear 
music (I speak of so-called “art music’’) it is 
necessary to visit certain halls on certain days. 
This requires encouragement because it also 


The Reason Why Music Is Unpopular 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


requires patience. Why, I have waited more 
than twelve years to hear Vincent d’Indy’s 
Istar, only to discover that I have heard it too 
late! Tae conductors of our concerts make 
matters difficult; do not let our critics make 
them more so. 

As a raatter of fact, sometimes they do. 
Musical criticism often falls into two classes. 
In the one, the critic—whose emotions have 
ostensibly been aroused by poems in tone—tries 
to render to the reader the intensity of his feel- 
ings by quoting from the word poets. The first 
line of “Endymion” and passages from Shake- 
speare fall athwart his pages. Scarcely a musi- 
cal note but has its literary echo. If you have 
never heard Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony it 
may afford you some small consolation to find 
it tied up in the critic’s mind with 

“Fail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert. .. . 

The music of Maurice Ravel reminds these 
unimaginative scribes of lines from Arthur 
Rimbaud and Jules Laforgue; snitches and 
snatches from Keats and Wordsworth serve 
admirably to evoke the spirit of almost any 
musician; I have found Walt Whitman linked 
with Edward MacDowell; Milton and Handel 
are occasionally made to seem to speak the 
same language; Byron and Tschaikovsky are 
asked to walk hand in hand. 


” 


UR second critic approaches his task with 

more sobriety of expression. He feels that 
it is his bounden, and unenlivening, duty to 
avoid florid language in his dismal effort to 
impress his readers with the sublime serious- 
ness of the art he is so laboriously striving to 
keep within academically prescribed limits. 
His erudite style bristles with adverbial clauses 
and semi-technical conjurations, abjurations, 
and apostrophes. He summons the eleven dull 
devils of dusty knowledge to his aid in his con- 
sistent endeavor to be accurate and just. He 
never deals in metaphor, never in simile; no 
figures of speech sully the dead drab of his 
pages; he would consider them, if he thought 
about the matter at all, cheapening influences, 
encroaching on the drowsy preserves of his 
somnolent profession. With as pedantic a ges- 
ture as he can command he lays out his weights 
and measures, always qualifying, always. 
“Buts,” “ifs,” and “in spite ofs” cumber his 
operose paragraphs. No music is perfect, none 
is imperfect. With this axiom, liberally disre- 
garded by more lively writers, for a text, he 
proceeds to tell us that the allegro of the new 
fantasia is admirable in form, but that the 
themes, perhaps, do not justify such elaborate 
treatment. He emphasizes history; he leans on 
handbooks; musty facts are dragged in for 
their own sake alone. His manner is formid- 
able and exegetical. 

These two critics are with us on every hand. 
They always have been and they always will 
be. They are one of the principal reasons for 
the profound and unfortunate indifference, nay 
contempt, with which music (as an art, in so 
many words) is regarded by the man who may 
take an enormous amount of pleasure in read- 
ing books and looking at pictures. Instead of 
realizing the unconfined and boundless nature 
of the greatest and most mysterious of the arts, 
they have acted as direct agents in the perpetu- 
ation of the bugaboos and voodoos of the 


academy, freely offering incense and the freshly 
slain sacrifices of baby musicians to the false 
gods of their fathers. Often, indeed, their 
work is feticidal. Far from urging the layman 
to approach the sacred temple, they frighten 
him away. ‘Come and listen” is never on their 
lips, never flows from their pens. Instead they 
write: “Stay away. I have spent my whole 
life trying to learn what you never can know. 
Any pleasure you may take in music is a false 
pleasure because it is not based on knowledge, 
which does not permit you to enjoy yourself. 
Retreat, young man, go back to your books 
and pictures; the gods of music want none such 
as you to draw near their altars.” Instead, 
indeed, of sending the reader to the nearest con- 
cert hall, they have made him take a mental 
oath that never, if he knows it, will he volun- 
tarily set foot in such a place. 

Fortunately there are other kinds of music 
critics. There is the man, for instance, who 
writes with a flourish, indulges in “fine writ- 
ing” and what is “precious,” and vocalises with 
adjectives. You may not agree with his hyper- 
bolic statement that Grieg and MacDowell were 
the great musicians of the Nineteenth Century, 
but you are interested in it because he means it 
and because he is not afraid to say so emphati- 
cally. ‘Perhaps,” you sometimes whisper to 
yourself chasteningly, “‘he is right. Perhaps 
Brahms and Strauss are little men compared 
with these singers. How can one be sure? 
Was Mendelssohn greater than Beethoven?” 


SECOND critic slashes violently into 

some school or other; he drives his sword 
into the heart of your pet theory, while valiant- 
ly defending as good a one of his own; he dips 
his pen in gall and writes on paper soaked in 
wormwood. He despises the new music, any 
new music, and he consumes nine thousand 
words in telling you why; he loathes the opera 
and he throws all the weight of his influential 
opinion against it. This man is readable and 
interesting. His views assume importance even 
to those who do not agree with them, because 
they arouse curiosity. ‘Can the music of 
Schoenberg be as bad as all that?” you ques- 
tion yourself. “I must hear it and judge for 
myself.” 

A third writer mingles anecdote with more 
pregnant matter; nothing is too trivial for his 
purpose, nothing too serious. He is accurate 
without being pedantic; he paints the human 
side of the art. He draws us nearer to compo- 
sitions by talking about the composers. When 
he writes of a singer it is not as if he were de- 
scribing a vocal machine emitting nearly per- 
fect notes; he pictures a human being applying 
herself to her art; his account is vivid, often 
humorous. He enlivens us and he awakens our 
interest. 

There are but two rules for the critic to fol- 
low: have something to say and say. it as well 
as you know how; say it with charm or say it 
with force, but say it naturally; do not be afraid 
to say to-day what you may regret to-morrow; 
and, above all, do not befuddle and befog the 
mind of your reader by dragging in Shelley, 
Francis Thompson, William Blake, and Ver- 
laine. Criticism can be informing without 
being pedantic; it can prod the pachydermal 
hide of a conservative old fogy concert-goer 
without deviating from the facts. 
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WILD-OAT (Noctes Ambrosiz)—A low-growing perennial. 
Should be planted early in loose soil. Rake frequently and 
mever water. Very prolific. Other names: Hellebore, 
Rum-blossom, Crimson-rambler. 





STOCK (Semper Mutabilis)—A curious type of semi-annual 
which will bear either a lemon or a melon, depending upon 
particular conditions, amount of water, etc. Two varieties, 
low and high. Other names: Golden-glow, Sensitive-plant 





BOX-BUSH (Opera Formosa)—A climbing parasite, useful 
for formal backgrounds, parterres, etc. Grows slowly but 
lives to an extreme age. Grafts easily. Other names: 
Vegetable-ivcry, Bone-set 


Vanity Fair’s Back-yard Garden 


Botany by 
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WIDOW’S-WEED (Lamposa Lachrymosa)—A _ clinging 


vine often found growing wild north of Columbus Circle. 
Responds readily to cultivation, and likes to be harrowed. 
Other names: Rue, Bitter-sweet, Mourning-glory. 





WALL-FLOWER (Virgo Solitaris)—A hardy annual, found 
only in single-blossoms. Fades early. Burbank attempt- 
ed crossing with bachelor’s-button, but reports nothing 
doing. Other names: Night-blooming-serious, Century-plant 
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FLEUR-DE-LIT (Verbum Sapientis)—Exquisite hybrid, of 
infinite variety. Biossoms the year round, but does best in 
beds carefully protected. Some varieties thrive in the shade. 
Other names: Heartsease, Love-in-idleness, Four-o’clock 








Timely Suggestions for the Cultivation of Our More Social Flowers and Shrubs 
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DOING YOUR BIT IN THE GARDEN 


Preferably a Very Little Bit, if You Are to Be Advised 


paper, with the exception of the agri- 

cultural journals, has installed an agri- 
cultural department, containing short articles 
by Lord Northcliffe, or someone else in the 
office who had an unoccupied typewriter, tell- 
ing the American citizen how to start and hold 
the interest of a small garden. The seed cata- 
log has become the catechism of the patriot, 
and, if you don’t like to read the brusque, 
prosy directions on planting as given there, 
you may find the same thing done in verse in 
your favorite poetry magazine, or a special 
department in The Plumbing Age under the 
heading ““‘The Plumber’s Garden: How and 
When to Plant.” 

But all of these editorial suggestions appear 
to be conducted by professionals for the benefit 
of the layman, which seems to me to be a 
rather one-sided way of going about the thing. 
Obviously the suggestions should come from a 
layman himself, in the nature of warnings to 
others. 


D =. the past month almost every 


AM qualified to put forth such an article 

because of two weeks’ service in my own 
back yard, doing my bit for Peter Henderson 
and planting all sorts of things in the ground 
without the slightest expectation of ever seeing 
anything of any of them again. If, by any 
chance, a sprout should show itself, unmistak- 
ably the result of one of my plantings, I would 
be willing to be quoted as saying that Nature 
is wonderful. In fact, I would take it as a 
personal favor, and would feel that anything 
that I could do in the future for Nature would 
be little enough in return for the special work 
she went to all the trouble of doing for me. 
But all of this is on condition that something 
of mine grows into manhood. Otherwise, 
Nature can go her way and I’ll go mine, just 
as we have gone up till now. 

However, although I am an amateur, I shall 
have to adopt, in my writing, the tone of a 
professional, or I shall never get any one to 
believe what I say. If, therefore, from now on 
I sound a bit cold and unfriendly, you will 
realize that a professional agricultural writer 
has'to have some dignity about his stuff, and 
that beneath my rough exterior I am a pleasant 
enough sort of person to meet socially. 


Preparing the Ground for the Garden 


HIS is one of the most important things 

that the young gardener is called upon to 
do. In fact, a great many young gardeners 
never do anything further. Some inherited 
weakness, something they never realized they 
had before, may crop out during this process: 
weak back, tendency of shoulder-blades to ossi- 
fication, misplacement of several important 
vertebrae, all are apt to be discovered for the 
first time during the course of one day’s dig- 
ging. If, on the morning following the first 
attempt to prepare the ground for planting, 


you are able to walk in a semi-erect position. 


as far as the bath-tub (and, without cutside 
assistance, lift one foot into the water), you may 
flatter yourself that you are, joint for joint, in 
as perfect condition as the man in the rubber- 
heels advertisements. 

Authorities differ as to the best way of dig- 
ging. All agree that it is impossible to avoid 
walking about during the following week as 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


if you were impersonating an old colored waiter 
with the lumbago; but there are two schools, 
each with its own theory, as to the less painful 
method. One advocates bending over, without 
once raising up, until the whole row is dug. 
The others, of whom I must confess that I am 
one, feel that it is better to draw the body to a 
more or less erect position after each shovel- 
full. In support of this contention, Greitz, the 
well-known authority on the muscles ‘of the 
back, says on page 233 of his “Untersuchungen 
uber Sittlichkeitsdelikte und Gesellschaftsbi- 
ologie”’ : : 

“The constant tightening and relaxing of 
the latissimus dorsi effected in raising the body 
as the earth is tossed aside, has a tendency to 
relieve the strain by distributing it equally 
among the serratus posticus inferior and the 
corner of Thirty-fourth Street.” He then goes 
on to say practically what I have said above. 

The necessity for work of such a strenuous 
nature in the mere preliminaries of the process 
of planting a garden is due to the fact that the 
average back-yard has, up till the present time, 
been behaving less like a garden than anything 
else in the world. You might think that a 
back-yard, possessed of an ordinary amount of 
decency and civic-pride would, at some time 
during its career, have said to itself: 

‘Now look here! I may some day be called 
upon to be a garden, and the least I can do is 
to get myself into some sort of shape, so that, 
when the time comes, I will be fairly ready to 
receive a seed or two.” 

But no! Year in and year out they have 
been drifting along in a fools’ paradise, accu- 
mulating stones and queer, indistinguishable 
cans and things, until they were prepared to 
become anything, quarries, iron-mines, notion- 
counters,—anything but gardens. 

I have saved in a box all the things that I 
have dug from my back-yard, and, when I have 
them assembled, all I will need will be a good 
engine to make them into a pretty fairly decent 
runabout,—nothing elaborate, mind you, but 
good enough to run the family out in on Sun- 
day afternoons. 

And then there are lots of other things that 
wouldn’t even fit into the runabout. Queer- 
looking objects, they are; things that perhaps 
in their hey-dey were rather stunning, but 
which have now assumed an air of indiffer- 
ence, as if to say, “Oh, call me anything, old 
fellow, Ice-pick, Mainspring, Cigar-lighter, 
anything, I don’t care.” I tell you, it’s enough 
to make a man stop and think. But there, I 
mustn’t get sentimental. 


Preparing the Ground for the Garden 


N preparing the soil for planting, you will 

need several tools. Dynamite would be a 
beautiful thing to use, but it would have a 
tendency to get the dirt into the front-hall and 
track up the stairs. This not being practicable, 
there is no other way but for you to get at it 
with a fork (oh, don’t be silly), a spade, and a 
rake. If you have an empty and detached 
furnace boiler, you might bring that along to 
fill with the stones you will dig up. If it is a 
small garden, you ought not to have to empty 
the boiler more than three or four times. Any 
neighbor who is building a stone house will be 
glad to contract with you for the stones, and 
those that are left over after he has got his 


house built can be sold to another neighbor 
who is building another stone house. Your 
market is limited only by the number of neigh- 
bors who are building stone houses. 


Preparing the Ground for the Garden 


N the first day, when you find yourself 

confronted by a stretch of untouched 
ground which is to be turned: over (technical 
phrase, meaning to “turn over’’), you may be 
somewhat at a-loss to know where to begin. 
Such indecision is only natural, and should 
cause no worry on the part of the young gar- 
dener. It is something we all have to go 
through with. You may feel that it would be 
futile and unsystematic to go about digging up 
a forkful here and a shovelful there, tossing 
the earth at random, in the hope that in due 
time you will get the place dug up. And so 
it would. 

The thing to do is to decide just where you 
want your garden, and what its dimensions are 
to be. This will have necessitated a previous 
drawing up of a chart, showing just what is 
to be planted and where. As this chart will be 
the cause of considerable hard feeling in the 
family circle, usually precipitating a fist-fight 
over the number of rows of onions to be set out, 
I will not touch on that in this article. There 
are some things too intimate for even a pro- 
fessional agriculturist to write of. I will say, 
however, that those in the family who are 
standing out for onions might much better 
save their time and feelings by pretending to 
give in, and then, later in the day, sneaking 
out and slipping the sprouts in by themselves 
in some spot where they will know where to 
find them again. 


Preparing the Ground for the Garden 


AVING decided on the general plan and 

dimensions of the plot, gather the family 
about as if for a corner-stone dedication, and 
then make a rather impressive ceremony of 
driving in the first stake by getting your little 
boy to sing the first twelve words of some 
patriotic air. (If he doesn’t know the first 
twelve, any twelve will do. The idea is to 
keep the music going during the driving of the 
stake.) 

The stake is to be driven at an imaginary 
corner of what is to be your garden, and a 
string stretched to another stake at another 
imaginary corner, and there you have a line 
along which to dig. This will be a big com- 
fort. You will feel that at last you have some- 
thing tangible. Now all that remains is to 
turn the ground over, harrow it, smooth it up 
nice and neat, plant your seeds, cultivate them, 
thin out your plants and pick the crops. 


T may seem that I have spent most of my 

time in advice on preparing the ground for 
planting. Such may well be the case, as that 
was as far as I got. I then found a man who 
likes to do those things and whose doctor has 
told him that he ought to be out of doors all the 
time. He is an Italian, and charges reaily 
very little when you consider what he accom- 
plishes. Any further advice on starting and 
keeping up a garden, I shall have to get him to 
write for you. I’ve done my bit, and I’ll leave 
it for him, as the Oxford chaps say, to “carry 
on.” 
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AMERICA GOING TO WAR ON WHEELS 


Armored Motor Cars, Motor Trucks and Specialized Automobiles Make This a Gasoline War for Us 





F war is what General 

Sherman called it, 

there can be no doubt 
that Uncle Sam is going 
to Hell on wheels, as the 
man in the street might 
put it. It is to be a 
motorized war as far as 
the United Stafes is con- 
cerned. We have not had 
the lesson of Europe in 
arms before us in vain. 
From the day the locust 
swarm of the Germans 
first swept over the Bel- 
gian border up to the 
present moment when the 
British and the French 
are crushing back relent- 
lessly this modern plague, 
one of the chief weapons 
of both sides has been 
gasoline. The internal 
combustion engine under 
every conceivable adap- 
tation has found itself 
a place on every battle 
front and behind every line. In 
dispatch rider’s motorcycle, in ar- 
mored car for raiding and scout- 
ing, as tractor for heavy and light 
artillery, as touring car for the 
transportation of officers and mes- 
sengers, as wellnigh miraculous 
“tank” or land battleship, as am- 
bulance, and, finally, as the great 
arm of the supply service for food, 
ammunition and every necessary 
of life, it has played a dramatic 
and vital part in the struggle. 





HIS has meant the utilization 

not only of all the machines 
and motors that Europe already 
possessed or could turn out under 
emergency pressure, but also of 
a vast supply from America. The 
automobile factories of this coun- 
try have sent abroad more cars 
for war since August, 1914, than 
they did in all the long years of 
peace. The wonder is that while 
they were filling this enormous 


i 


One of the British tanks in action. 








It is probable that strange machines such as 


these, which have about them a grim Pantagruelian humor, will be one of the forms 
of motor vehicles for the American Army. They are based on an American invention, 
the caterpillar tractor, which lays tracks for itself by means of a broad belt 


Armored motor car for the United States Marine Corps, the first of 
the Federal military forces to adopt the armor-clad automobile. This 
machine, with its revolving turret for a machine gun, is here being 
landed bodily from a ship to shore. The chassis is a King 8-cyl- 
inder and the body was built by the Armored Motor Car Company 
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export demand they have 
been able to supply an 
unprecedented demand at 
home and increase the 
already huge annual out- 
put of cars for American 
roads by more than 50 
percent. It is this capac- 
ity to produce, in addi- 
tion to the great supply 
of vehicles already on 
hand, which makes it 
certain. that America will 
out-Herod Herod in the 
matter of war cars now 
that she has cast off neu- 
trality for belligerency. 





LA MADED OL VOOM DOB 


OME of the very 

many types of war 
cars, chiefly those of the 
true fighting or armored 
kind, are illustrated in 
these pages. ‘These are 
vehicles that have lent at 
once a new mobility and 
a new terror to war. 
Some of them are intended to act 
as the cavalry screen of old was 
intended to act. This function 
they fulfill, however, far more 
successfully, under conditions at 
all possible for their operation, 
than ever cavalry could. Many a 
German regiment, for example, re- 
members the sudden roar of a Bel- 
gian armored car in the days when 
they were gobbling up village after 
village; a roar followed by a hail 
of machine-gun bullets. 

Of course, in comparative mo- 
tility and mobility motor cars and 
motorcycles far exceed the possi- 
bilities of horses. The amount of 
country these machines can cover 
in a day is really astonishing. 
For example, the 1st Armored 
Motor Battery of New York, an 
organization of enthusiastic young 
men with a unique motorized 
equipment, made a trial run last 
autumn which would put the 
wildest of wild cavalry rides far 





> 





It is probable that the inventive genius of American automobile designers is now being turned to the production of such useful armored motor vehicles as 


this French trench-digging machine. 


without it. 


It digs a trench and throws up earthworks with far more speed, and less exposure to the soldier, than is possible 
By a simple adaptation of the familiar bucket chain, driven by its own power, it does the “poilu’s” digging in for him with rapid effectiveness 
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The First Armored Motor Battery of 
the New York National Guard is very 
much of a corps elite. Here are shown 
three of its armored cars, which, with 
82 motorcycles and other necessary ve- 
hicles, will make up its motor equipment 


in the shade. They covered 250 miles in 
one day. In the recent mobilization of 
the National Guard in New York State, 
the battery was on guard duty at its post 
far out of the city within three hours after 
it received the call. The fastest time in 
which any infantry regiment turned out 
for duty was one day. 


HIS armored motor battery, by the 

way, is typical of what units of this 
kind may be expected to be in the war. It 
may not be copied exactly under Govern- 
ment sanction, but it has been found an 
excellent skeleton to work upon. Its ma- 
terial equipment consists of three armored 
cars, of which the fastest can travel about 
50 miles an hour and the slowest about 
35 miles an hour. Vehicles of standard 
speed would be used in each unit in war 
time. These cars are heavily protected 
against hostile fire and each carries two 
active machine guns and one in reserve. 
They have a complement of eight men 
each. There are also two four-wheel- 
drive trucks for supplies and three trail- 
ers as well as several auxiliary passenger 
cars presented to the organization by its 
members. In addition, there are 82 mo- 
torcycles, 10 or 12 of which carry ma- 
chine guns either on trailers or side cars. 
Each motorcycle also car-- 
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news 





This is an experimental armored car of American make 
on a Reo chassis equipped with a machine gun front and 
rear and with wire cutters. Note also, the axe disc 


wheels and the big jack mounted on the running board 











The French make ice in the field for the comfort of their 
wounded by mounting an ice machine on a motor truck, 
which is here seen in operation just behind the battle line 











ries a rifle in a saddle 

boot slung on the handle f 
bars. The personnel of 
the battery at present is 
162 men and _ officers. 
Much interest in this 
unit has been aroused in 
various parts of the coun- 
try, and several similar 
motor batteries are in 
process of formation. 

At first glance, an ar- 
mored motor car for the 
Navy would seem to be 
an anomaly. Neverthe- 
less, the Marine Corps 
is the first of the Gov- 
ernment military forces 
to possess equipment of 
this kind. Congress, be- 
fore the war clouds 
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Light field batteries can readily be 
moved by motor trucks, 2s was proved 
in the Mexican campaign. Thousands 
of trucks, of which this is a type, will 
be required for the automobile transport 
of the new army of the United States 


mored motor cars for the Marine Corps 
for use with landing forces in the West 
Indies or elsewhere, at a cost not to ex- 
ceed $10,000 for each complete car. A 
test car was built, to official specifica- 
tions in large part in so far as the armor 
and equipment were concerned. This 
car was subjected to gruelling tests at 
Fort Myer, at League Island and on the 
road and was not found wanting. Some 
of the things which it had to do, which 
are also some of the feats which might 
readily be required of such a car in 
active service, are thus described in a 
report by Capt. Frank E. Evans, U. 5. 
Marine Corps, Retired: 


“* AMONG the tests to which the car was 
subjected was climbing a short 18 
percent grade over a rough, cobble-stoned 
surface with a full complement in its 
crew. The pilot drove it up a sand hill 
over such obstacles as sunken boulders 
and holes with success and then came a 
more gruelling test over the terrain of 
the Black Ravine where Army trucks 
had invariably come to grief. At the 
bottom of this ravine the car successfully 
negotiated a water-filled ditch after a 
drop of four and a half feet and climbed 
up to the crest of the opposite bank. In 
a speed test on the plain 
. the car registered a speed 
\ of 45 miles an hour. 
“To find its adapta- 
bility for transportation 
both by vessel and by 
boat the car was hoist- 
ed into a 40-foot sailing 
launch and lowered onto 
2-inch by 12-inch joists 
placed fore and aft across 
the thwarts. The boat 
was then beached, stern 
foremost, and the car was 
run ashore on a runway 
of planks. It was found 
that this operation could 
be further perfected by 
the attachment of hooks 
to the portable bridges 
by which it was trans- 
ferred ashore, the hooks 
to rest on the boat’s stern 








threatened to break over 
this country, authorized 
the purchase of two ar- 


The best is none too good for the chasses of the British armored motor cars. 
Rolls Royce. 


This is a 
Note the gun mounting, searchlight, flap covered peep holes and handles 


and the bridges to be 
(Continued on page 102) 























In the slips. A brace of highly typical greyhounds at Peterborough which look so 
much alike that they might be litter brothers. 
the best performance of the dogs can be secured both for them and the onlookers 


It is over country such as this that 


Golden Sun, the favorite for this year’s Barbican Cup meet, 
owned by Mr. Gordon Smith. The race for the Waterloo 
Cup had to be postponed like other meets because of the war 











Mr. Oscar Asche, whose dog, Onward Austra- 
lia, won his first course. Mr. Asche is here 
shown in a typical coursing costume with put- 
tees and field glasses. He is carrying the grey- 
hound’s blanket and looks pleased by his win 


Doubling on the dogs. A brace of greyhounds is here seen in full course after a rabbit of a kind quite 
different from the American cottontail. The course is for the Barbican cup at Peterborough, England 


British Greyhounds Still “Strafen” Rabbits 
Although We Have No Coursing Here Whippet Racing Is to Be Revived 


LTHOUGH the war caused the abandonment 
At year of what was, perhaps, the most famous 
of English coursing events, the running of the 
Waterloo Cup at Altcar over the wonderful country 
of Lord Sefton’s estate between Liverpool and South- 
port, there has been some keen sport at Peterborough, 
where they raced for the Barbican trophy. Some of 
the participants, including a couple in full course, 
have been caught by the photographer. It is a pity 
that this exciting sport should not have a following in 
this country except where it is carried out more or 
less under hunting conditions in the West. Men who 
ride and hunt and seek the great outdoors in England 
enthusiastically enter dogs and follow coursing. Some 
of the owners who have won in recent seasons at 
Altcar include Sir W. B. Jardine with Long Span and 


Jabberwock, Mr. E. Hulton with Hallow Eve and 
Harmonicon, the Messrs. Dennis with Dilwyn, Mr. 
S. Hill Wood with Heavy Weapon and Hung Well 
and Sir Thomas Dewar with Winning Number, while 
Lord Sefton’s Silhouette ran in a deciding course. 
Although coursing has been frowned upon on humani- 
tarian grounds hereabouts there is to be a revival of 
whippet racing, the little brother to coursing, on Long 
Island this Summer. The Meadowbrook and Piping 
Rock colonies are. bringing over a lot of whippets. The 
dogs will be allotted by a draw and after a test of 
their speed handicap races will be in order. It is ex- 
pected that this method of arranging the races will 
lead to a keen interest in the contests and some close 
finishes. The record for a 200-yard whippet race is now 
eleven seconds, nearly twice as fast as a man can run. 
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THE NEW GAME OF PIRATE BRIDGE 


The Sixth Article on the Game That Is Supplanting Auction 


distinct values, depending upon the pur- 

pose to which it will eventually be put; 
attack or defence. Some hands are fitted for 
one purpose only; attack. Every hand upon 
which one makes a free or original bid should 
be fitted for both, or the bid is unsound unless 
it is preemptive. 

In considering his cards with a view to mak- 
ing a bid, the untaught player usually falls 
into the error of looking at them from the 
attacking standpoint only. He will pick up 
six hearts to the king-jack, and the ace of clubs, 
and say to himself: “I ought to make at least 
four tricks in trumps (Elwell’s valuation) and 
a club. My partner should have a couple of 
tricks somewhere. That is seven.” On this 
estimate he bids a heart. With one more heart 
he would bid two. 

But this bid is based entirely on the attack- 
ing value of the hand; on the assumption that 
hearts will be trumps. If hearts are not 
trumps, there is no defence against any other 
declaration; no help for the partner’s declara- 
tion, except that solitary ace of clubs. 

The fundamental principle of sound bid- 
ding, whether for auction or pirate, is to guar- 
antee the prospective partner the probability of 
four tricks if the suit named is the trump, or 
two tricks if it is not the trump. That is: an 
average of four tricks for attack; two tricks for 
defence. 

This theory of bidding is the result of four 
years’ experience with all sorts of systems. It 
has been found by the exhaustive analysis of 
hundreds of hands that a five-card suit, headed 
by two sure tricks, ace-king, ace-queen-jack, 
or king-queen-jack, will yield four tricks on 
the average if that suit is the trump, and two 
tricks if it is not the trump. 


[: pirate, as in auction, every hand has two 


T is the length of the suit that gives to it its 

value for attack; it is the high cards that 
make it valuable for defence. Length in the 
suit will never justify it as a free bid unless 
the defence is there also. It is sometimes re- 
markable how this apparently trifling differ- 
ence will affect the result. Here is an illu- 
minating example. The hand was played at 
auction and afterward at pirate, in a duplicate 
match: 
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Z dealt and bid a heart. This is not a legiti- 
mate bid, because there is no defence in hearts. 
Tested by the Whitehead scale of values, the 
hand is worth 6 only, or 2 below the minimum 
for a free bid. It is an attacking bid, and if 
there were no other it would be sound, as Z can 
make the odd trick if hearts are trumps. But 
the three other players have something to say 
about that. A bid two diamonds, and Y went 


By R. F. FOSTER 


two spades, denying any assistance in hearts. 

B has 9 values in his hand, 3 in clubs and 
+ in spades, to which he might add for three 
trumps and a ruff on the third round of hearts, 
as will be explained presently. This being at 
least 2 more than the 7 values that his partner 
expects, B assists the diamonds, bidding three. 

It is easy for A to see that B’s assistance 
must be in the black suits, so he bids three 





THE OFFICIAL LAWS 
of 
PIRATE BRIDGE 


By R. F. Foster 


OPIES of this 36-page pamphlet containing a 
full code of the official laws of Pirate Bridge, 
and a complete description of the game, may be 
purchased from Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City, for the sum of 25c each, or five 
copies for $1.00. There is no charge for mailing. 











no-trumps. Y does not see how he can make 
it, and as it is what is called a free double, Y 
doubles three no-trumps and leads a heart. 

The queen wins the jack, the clubs are 
cleared, and as Z has lost his reentry, he aban- 
dons the hearts and leads a spade to his part- 
ner’s declaration. Now four clubs, two dia- 
monds and the ace of hearts win the game, 60 
below the line, 30 above and 125 for a game 
won; total, 215. 

The reader is asked to transpose the queen 
and jack of hearts, leaving every other card as 
it stands. A still has the hearts stopped twice, 
but Z now has a legitimate heart bid, having 
4 values in hearts and 4 in clubs. The rest of 
the bidding is the same, the final declaration 
being three no-trumps by A, doubled, and a 
heart led by Y. 

If A holds off for the Bath coup, the queen of 
hearts holds, and Z leads a spade, gets in with 
the club ace and gives Y four spade tricks, 
saving the game. If A wins the first heart and 
clears the clubs, Z still leads the spade. Now 
B makes four clubs, but the two diamonds will 
not win the game. If A finesses the diamond, 
as the only chance for both game and contract, 
Y makes two spades and leads a heart. This 
leaves A down 100, less 30 aces, a difference 
of 285 points, all due to the fact that Z had 
no defence in hearts, which he should have had. 


Keep on Bidding 

. 4 pirate, there is no risk whatever in a 

player’s keeping up the bidding as long 
as he thinks he has a chance to get an acceptor. 
It is quite a common occurrence for a person 
to hold nothing but five hearts or spades, which 
are not declared until several other bids and 
acceptances, and to find the strongest hand at 
the table accepting those five cards as the trump 
suit. 

At auction it is a common fault to stop bid- 
ding too soon. Nothing has shown this so 
conclusively as the bidding on the same hands 
at pirate. One cause of so many contracts 
being set at auction is undoubtedly the tend- 
ency of the average player to quit bidding 
. before the best declaration for the two hands 
has been found; just as in pirate the average 


player quits before he has made sure that he 
has the right partner. As an example of how 
far a player may have to go at auction, take 
this hand: 
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At auction, Z dealt and bid no-trump. Y 
followed the conventional rule and took him out 
with two spades, which B doubled and Z bid 
three hearts. Z would have denied the spades 
with three hearts, even if B had not doubled. 
Y then denied the hearts with four clubs, and 
they made the contract with four honors. If 
either Z or Y is left with any of the previous 
declarations, he will be set. 

Suppose. Y does not take his partner out 
with two spades. Then B will bid two spades, 
asking for a lead, and if he is left with it he 
will make it, and 72 in honors besides. If Y 
goes back to no-trumps, thinking he has the 
spades stopped, Z will be set, because a dia- 
mond, club, and five spades must make if A 
knows to lead a spade. 

At pirate, all this groping round for the best 
bid between the two hands which are forced 
into partnership by the accident of their posi- 
tion at the table is done away with. Z would 
start the bidding on this hand with a spade, 
fishing for a no-trumper. Y would accept on 
length and B would bid two spades. 

If Y did not accept the spade, B would, and 
if Z went to no-trumps, B might accept that 
also, because if he refused there might not be 
another bid; but with B’s cards he would 
rather let the no-trump bid lapse, and have it 
return to the accepted spade, so as to score the 
72 in honors. 

An interesting variation would be if B 
doubled Y’s acceptance and then refused to 
accept the no-trump bid that would follow, by 
Z. This would bring it back to the doubled 
spade, and Y would take himself out with the 
clubs, bringing about, precisely the same situa- 
tion as at auction. After that, Z would prob- 
ably pay no attention to B’s bids, just to punish 
him for not accepting the no-trump partnership 
when it was offered to him. Of course, B might 
make it interesting by bidding three or four 
spades, so as to tempt Z to relent. Another 
example of not quitting too soon. 


Rebidding and Assisting 


HERE is one department of the bidding 
that has been largely improved upon since 

the introduction of pirate, and that is the assist. 
A player rebids his hand when he increases his 
own declaration without waiting for his part- 
ner to speak. He assists when he increases his 
partner’s bid, after it has been overcalled by 
an opponent and before the partner has a 
chance to rebid. This distinction is sometimes 
technically important. (Continued on page 97) 
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FOR THE WELL DRESSED MAN 


Clothes and Accoutrements for Military Service Have Their Reflection in Civilian Clothes 


ARS is in the ascendancy. The in- 
fluence of this red planet is to be seen 
all about us. It has its effect already 

in every domain of human activity, alike for 
those who are to sce active service in the de- 
fense of their country, and those whose part 
it will be to only stand and wait. Just now, 
many men of many minds are necessarily turn- 
ing their attention to the question of purchasing 
uniforms and other clothing for the various 
branches of the service in which they are to 
take an active part. 

Illustrations are presented on these pages 
of a number of different types of uniforms for 
the United States Army, as well as equipment 
for the flying service. They show what the 
officer, as well as the private, must have for 
use in the field, and the full-dress uniform of a 
line officer of infantry is also portrayed for 
those whose intention it is to purchase a com- 
plete outfit. 

A uniform jacket and military overcoat used 
in the British service, with their distinct flair, 
are also the subject of illustration, by way of 
contrast to the American coats. One of the 
strangest things about uniforms is that they 
are not uniform at all. The material, length, 
number of buttons, style of pockets, insignia, 
etc., may be prescribed by the War Department, 
and be the subject of official jurisdiction, but 
the resultant garment will be well or ill-fitting, 
smart-looking or the reverse, precisely to the 
degree to which the tailor’s skill enters into it. 


F you saw a body of British officers, for ex- 
ample, on leave in Piccadilly, or in the ’alls, 
they might look to you, at first glance, as like 








This is an officer’s field coat of the British model. 
The lower pockets are of the bellows type. These 
give lots of room for the small impedimenta of 
war, but lie fiat when empty. The buttons, includ- 
ing those on the pockets, are leather covered 
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Officer’s overcoat of white twillett. Although 
double-breasted, this coat can be worn open, with 
a very wide roll of the collar. It is the type of 
overcoat worn in the British Army. Price $55 


as peas in a pod, but if you went a bit further 
with your inspection, and split them up into 
little groups of three and four, the point of my 
remarks would quickly become apparent. The 
same thing is true of our own military forces, 
and those who have taken the Plattsburg train- 
ing will remember how well turned out were 
some of their fellow ‘‘rookies” who had taken 
the proper care to have their uniforms made by 
experts, in comparison with the hoi polloi of 
the camp. 

It is very important, therefore, for you who 
have decided that your country needs the brawn 
of your good right arm, to go about the business 
of selecting your uniform and equipment with 
discretion. Even if you expect to be used only 
as a humble private, you will wish to be turned 
out for war correctly, just as you would wish to 
be on the golf course, at the hunt meet, or for 
a tennis tournament. 

Obviously, for specialized forms of military 
service, there must be special clothing. Per- 
haps for no element is this more necessary than 
for the air. Flying is cold work. Also, it is 





If you care to buy any articles illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man Department Mr. Trevor will 
be delighted to tell you where they may be pur- 
chased. Simply indicate what you wish and men- 
tion the pages on which they are pictured. If you 
prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying of any 
article for you. In that case, enclose your check 
drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair Publishing 
Company. There is no charge for these services. 











work demanding absolute freedom of movement 
on the part of the pilot. His job is one of quick 
coordination between mind and muscle, and no 
constraint that is avoidable must be permitted 
to interfere with this, or to put him into any 
additional jeopardy. For these two reasons, 
aviation clothing must fulfill the primary re- 
quirements of warmth and ease. Two interest- 
ing flying outfits are pictured in this issue, 
One is a suit of pliable but strong leather 
which has a removable lining of wool. The 
coat is roomy but not baggy. It has commodi- 
ous pockets, easy to get at, and a collar which 
can be turned up and buttoned close about the 
throat. The trousers are very full at the knee 
to prevent binding, and are lashed with a thong 
about the ankles to prevent them from slipping 
down and drawing at the knees or thighs. 


HE other suit is for work with hydro- 

aeroplanes, which is a wet business at best. 
It is made entirely of rubber and the seams are 
vulcanized. The close-fitting rubber cap, with 
the adjustable cape, is intended for use with 
this suit, if it is preferred to the regulation 
flying helmet. Rubber gloves and heavy rub- 
ber shoes may also be worn with this suit. 
There are detachable straps which bind the 
trousers just below the knees to assure the nec- 
essary room at this point. Two forms of flying 
helmets are also shown. One is a soft leather 
headgear, close-fitting and with ear tabs con- 
taining ventilators. The other is a safety hel- 
met, built up with two shells, between which 
there is a packing of steel wool. This also has 
ear tabs. Both give protection to the back of 
the head and neck. Aviation gloves with strap 





This is a field coat for officers in the United States 
Army with bronzed buttons and insignia of silver, 
silk band on the sleeve. The color is olive drab. 
The cap is of the same color with a russet visor 
and strap. The coat is without a belt of any kind 
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; eather aviation suit, endorsed All-rubber suit for hydro-aero- 
tion by the United States Govern- planing, and vulcanized seams. 
rub- ment. The coat has detachable, There is a belt at the waist, and 
4 fleece lining, and large bellows the trouser knees have the mov- 
sult, | pockets, The trousers are full, able straps to prevent the suit 
the | with room at the knee, and are from dropping. There are elas- 
tied with thongs at the ankles. tics at the wrists and tie straps 
nec- Price of coat, $75; trousers, $25. at the neck. A rubber cap with 
ying Soft leather helmet, $7.50. Avi- snap fasteners and adjustable 
h ation gloves with strap fasten- cape can be used with goggles. 
ther ers and wool inner gloves, $6.00 Price of suit, $13.50. Cap, $1.50 
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hel- Field dress for a Private of Infantry of the Field ae ming a < ceue - infantry, United 
i United States Army, showing field knapsack, can- : is t States Army. It wil ye note that the Infantry 
hich teen, ammunition cases, and service hat. One of poe spt 0 ao ti, 4 wes se on officer carries no sword in the field, but does carry 
has the points of differentiation from the officer’s uni- one with a space of 1% inches: between the two a revolver suspended from the belt and strapped 
: of form in the same arm is the laced canvas gaiters. shells, This space is filled with steel wool. It to the thigh. Note also, the ammunition belt, 
rap Olive drab is the official color for the field service has ear tabs which can be opened. Price, $7.50 canteen and field glasses, and the leather puttees 











fasteners at the back are alsoshown. They are 
really double gloves; the outer part is of leather, 
and the inner, which can be used separately, is 
of wool with a deep gauntlet. 

It would not be possible, within the scope of 
this article, to indicate anything like a com- 
plete list of the many small things which the 
man who is going into the army or navy ser- 
vice will require or desire, to make life both 
more useful and more comfortable. Some of 
the minor accessories, however, have been pic- 
tured on these pages. 


USEFUL bit of furniture for the officer’s 
tent is a folding camp chair. This is not, 
be it said, the familiar instrument of torture 
with which one is furnished at times, at pic- 
nics and the like, backless, armless, and a relic 
of the Inquisition. 


This chair has a canvas 
back and stout wood- 
en arms, and is of suf- 
ficient size to be really 
restful. It folds into 
a small space and does 
not weigh very much. 
Another useful thing 
to have about one’s 
tent is an unbreakable 
vacuum bottle. If you 
are in the habit of 
going on motor par- 
ties, where luncheon 
in the open is the rule, 


Officer’s Army boot. Laced 
and with spur in position. 
Price of boots alone, $45.00 





Full dress uniform, to be used when mounted, by 
a field officer of the United States Infantry. The 
coat is dark blue and breeches are of a lighter blue 


or if you belong to the company of Benedicks 
who know the intricacies of keeping hot the 
babies’ milk, you are doubtless familiar with 
that exciting moment when, for no particular 
reason that you can assign, your hot and cold 
container goes off with a dry sounding explo- 
sion and you pour out its contents deftly mixed 
with powdered glass. This pleasing episode 
has now been made impossible by the substitu- 
tion of porcelain for glass, as a lining material 
for these bottles. Therefore, you can put away 
your hot coffee, or your milk punch, and sleep 
o’ nights, feeling sure that there will be no 
suspicious blow up in the munition works. 


VEN before the war, men who did things 
in the open, especially British men, had 
proved the fallacy of associating the wrist 
watch with the “lounge lizard.” This form of 
watch is essentially (Continued on page 98) 

















Regulation Army shoes for the Government ser- 
vice. They are made on a very easy last and de- 
signed for heavy duty. The price is $6.00 a pair 
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(Right) Maria Guy decided to prove how 
guileless the Parisienne can be, and this is 
how she did it: she gave a white organdy 
hat three discreet bands of black straw, and 
then in the front she put the nicest, healthi- 
est-looking pink rose she could find 


——-—____—___, 



































Yes, you thought right the first time—it is black 
Chantilly lace again. It is now one of the Parisi- 
enne’s best regulated habits, and it is true that she 
likes it in almost any form. Martial et Armand 
knew that in the evening she liked it in large quan- 
tities, and so they made her this gown with black 
Chantilly doihg all the heavy business, and écru filet 
lace and a silver lamé belt playing more or less 
ingénue parts 


Martial et Armand gave this white satin and chiffon 
frock a modish little white chiffon and lace apron, 
told it to be very careful of its strass buttons, and 
sent it to the Lyons Fair 





(Left) A bridesmaid is just as important as the rest 

of the church decorations, and a wise bride, like 

every one about to enter into a vital affair, selects her 

foils with care. Jenny’s idea of a bridesmaid’s frock 

is one of cream silk just dripping with écru filet 
lace, and cut on rather ingenuous lines 








“Do Your Bit with Lace,” Says Paris to Fashion 
“And Lace in Any Form,’ Says Fashion to Paris 
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A GAY INSOUCIANCE MARKS THE WARM-WEATHER WARDROBE 


Less Formal and More Fetching Than the Costumes of Any Other Season Are Those for Summer Days 


depth, where it joins the jersey) or one may 
gain a little additional warmth by slipping on 
the sleeveless coat. To accompany this cos- 
tume, the maker has designed a blue liséré 
sailor with a high crown swathed in foulard. 
The costume is from Ferle Heller. 

Color is recognized as of almost equal im- 
portance with line in the costumes of the sum- 












wardrobe, and the liberties one may take 

with the fashion, the endless varieties of 
materials and colors one has to choose from, 
make of it a welcome task. Then, too, the 
penalties of a wrong choice are so much less 
severe; one may tempt fate with watermelon 
pink, one may dare jade green, if the costume 


I: is a pleasant task to choose a summer 


be but a summer frock, for summer frocks are 
in their essential nature evanescent, and their 


price is considerably below rubies. 


This sense of freedom affects not only those 
who buy and wear, but those who make frocks, 


as well. Dressmakers 
and shops are daring 
in design and color 
and handle materials 
with a freedom which 
sometimes results, it 
is true, in absurdities, 
but more often accom- 
plishes unusual and 
less obvious effects 
which give to the sum- 
mer wardrobe of the 
smart woman a spon- 
taneity and unexpect- 
edness not always 
gained in the more 
difficult fall and win- 
ler seasons. 

One New York de- 
signer was tempted 
this season into mak- 









mer season, and color, fineness of materials, 
and excellence of workmanship distinguish the 
dainty and pretty frock at the bottom of this 
page. This is a type of frock in which one dis- 
covers little of so-called “fashion interest,” but 


much of a delightful 
charm and cool fresh- 
ness far more impor- 
tant for the hot days 
of midsummer. In its 
present development, 
this frock is of amber 
Georgette crépe in an 
exquisite shade, softly 
plaited and trimmed 
with groups of dainti- 
ly fine tucks; quite 
unexpected is the 
vivid orange bead 
fringe which weights 
the soft, carelessly tied 
sash. This model, 
from Julia Carroll, 
would be equally ap- 
propriate for hand- 
kerchief linen. The 






ing the suit sketched 
at the right on this 


gay little hat, from 
Ferle Heller, repeats 






A swirl of cream and black lace is 
this frock; and the transparent- 
brimmed hat has but the slightest 






page, and in this suit 
he has ventured the 
introduction of a real- 
ly new idea, that of 
applying to a suit the 
transparent top which 
has hitherto been the 
exclusive property of 
frocks. Adaptable to 
such materials as silk 
etamine, satin, and 
foulard, the suit was, 
in this instance, de- 
veloped in porcelain 
blue silk tussur, and 
the upper section of 
the skirt and parts of 





The little coat is sleeveless, 
that’s the fun of it; the hat, 
coat, and the frock beneath 
it make use of organdy, 
that’s the chic of it 


the pretty coat were 
of Georgette crépe laid 
in soft plaits. Care 
was taken to guard 
against a too great transparency, such as would 
be unsuited to an outdoor costume, and one 
glimpses but dimly the soft fine blouse worn 
underneath. This suit was designed by J. M. 
Gidding. 


NOTHER original idea finds expression 
in the suit at the left above, a suit which 

at first sight appears quite usual. Dark blue 
foulard dotted in beige is combined with beige 
wool jersey in what appears to be a simple 
coat, softly belted over a plain skirt and a 
foulard bodice; but the trick is in the coat; 
for it is sleeveless, but so cleverly cut in the 
armhole that the tight foulard sleeves of the 


suspicion of trimming 











This we, in all our transpar- 
encies, have never done be- 
fore; the top of the skirt, 
and most of the coat of this 
suit are Georgette crépe 


the orange note of the 
girdle fringe in a 
worsted band; the 
straw is a pleasant 
soft brown. 


HE maker of this 

frock is also show- 
ing one of the most 
beautiful lace dresses, 
even in this season of 
many lace dresses. It 
is shown at the top of 
the page. Especially 
to be noted is the skill 
with which the design 
combines cream and 


black French net lace. 
It has no -trimming, 
save for a flat bou- 
quet of carefully cho- 
sen pastel tinted flowers at the waist. There 
are long sash ends, partly of black, partly of 
cream lace, which do not show in the sketch. 
For weddings, garden parties, restaurant wear, 
or any of the innumerable charitable affairs 
one is bound to attend, a lace frock is a wise 
choice, and it is whispered that for many eve- 
ning affairs good taste will sanction frocks, of 
this character rather than the formal evening 
gowns. It would be strange if America did 
not follow England and France in the use of 
the demi-toilette for all but affairs of great 
importance. 

When such a frock is worn in the evening at 
a restaurant or to the play, it is both correct 





bodice of the dress seem unmistakably a part 
of the coat. One may wear the frock without 
the coat (the foulard reaches to almost knee 


and piquant to accompany it with a wide hat 
(the one sketched is from Julia Carroll) with 
a transparent brim and little trimming. 


The ancient Egyptians knew all about warm 

weather clothes and how to make them; if the 

Ptolemies had known about Georgette crépe, 
they might have done this 
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Another New York house 
makes a point of designing 
each season simple street 
frocks, suitable for wear in 
town for shopping and lunch- 
eon, and country dresses of the 
smart wash fabrics of each 
season. Their models in both 
these classes have a pleasant 
originality and are extremely 
wearable. To the first class 
belongs the foulard frock with 
amusing crépe meteor apron, 
sketched at the lower left on 
this page. Aprons are not to 
be overlooked this season; they 
appear on frocks of every type, 
and their position seems as- 
sured even until fall or winter. 
The foulard of which this frock 
is made is blue with large 
white dots and the apron, 
which begins its career at the 
very top, is of beige crépe me- 
teor edged with a tiny silk 
fringe of the same color. This 
model is also pretty in char- 
meuse. 


HERE are perhaps newer 

materials than handker- 
chief linen which might be 
used for the country frock il- 
lustrated at the lower right on 
this page, but as long as hand- 
kerchief linen may be had in 
the widest range of really 
beautiful colors which combine 
in a dozen different ways, no 


When we think that we have seen 
everything that’s charming in linen 
frocks, something like this happens to 
renew our faith in human ingenuity 














MODELS FROM STEIN AND BLAINE 


other material can disturb its supremacy. This 
model, unusually distinguished for a wash 
dress, may be had in many different color com- 
binations, but was very effective in tan and 
dark blue handkerchief linen. The design is 
very simple and therefore the more to be desired. 
The suspicion of a collar ends in a long, nar- 
row, handkerchief linen tie. 

A similar collar and tie appear on the model 
at the upper left on this page, a frock which 
was a most successful combination of platinum 
gray linen with an overdress of Chinese blue 
linen and a worsted flower in old rose for a bit 
of warmth. 

The third of the models for country wear, 
sketched at the upper right on this page, was 
prettiest in pink, a color which seemed particu- 
larly suited to the latticed effect gained by the 
application of white cotton tape. The narrow 
collar and cuffs were of white handkerchief 
linen. Brown, rose, Chinese blue, Wedgwood 
green, old-gold, pink, and gray are among the 
other colors in which this model is made. All 
these frocks may be had made to order and to 
measure. 


T the moment when all the world is hurry- 
ing into the straight frock, when we are all 
climbing out of our barrels and into our aprons, 
when we are all reducing our silhouette to a 
uniform slimness, the Theatre Michel in Paris 
has produced an operetta in which the femi- 
nine element is clad in hoop-skirts. And these 
hoop-skirts are the vastest ever seen, surpassing 
those evolved by the wildest imagination ex- 
tant in 1860. One fears to say exactly how 
large are the billowing muslin-covered circlets 
of whalebone, but they are said to be enormous, 
contrasting oddly with the low-cut pointed 





In summer it’s not at all wrong to look 
like a garden trellis if one likes to; 
and who wouldn’t, considering this 
frock of pink linen latticed with white 


It is astonishing, the way these frocks adapt them- : 
selves to conditions; after they have acquired all bodices. 


there is to learn about foulard, they are perfectly 
willing to put on an apron (here, of crépe meteor) 
and enter any fashion competition 


Nevertheless, at the present time, the sil- 
houette continues straight. 


VANITY FAIR 


1917 is a slender siren. Will 
she grow more slender or wil] 
the silhouette broaden with the 
season? When Paris is not 
thinking of the price of coal 
and other necessaries, it is 
doubtless pondering this. 


EANWHILE, we are in 
favor of the belt. It must 
be loose, this belt. We know 
not, as it were, whence it comes 
nor where it is going, this nar- 
row girdle, but no frock is 
complete without it. A new 
frock of blue serge from Jenny 
has a straight chemise with a 
plaited skirt attached to the 
middle of the front of the frock 
by a single button—one of an 
upright row—and droops care- 
lessly in the back. This belt 
is only a little less wide than 
the frock itself, to which it 
adds a_ smart. little touch. 
Some of the newest belts are 
not tied in the fashion so 
popular for several seasons, 
Instead, the ends disappear un- 
der a convenient plait or fold. 
Some of the frocks which 
have come over from Paris 
since the openings are almost 
chemise-like in form. Straight 
to the hips, they are girdled 
easily a few inches above the 
plaited skirt, which is attached 
to the straight. top by means 
of a simple seam. 





One may tempt fate with watermelon pink, one 


may dare jade green, if the costume be but @ 


The maiden of 


summer frock of handkerchief linen, for summer 
frocks are in their very nature evanescent, and 
their price is considerably below rubies 
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Those who fancy that it is such things as aviation 
and munitions-factory life that endowed woman 
with knickerbockers and short skirts, must be re- 
minded that the bathing-suit began being untram- 
meled ages ago. Just to show there’s no preju- 
dice, however, this blue taffeta suit with linen 
inserts of contrasting color adopts an aviator’s 
cap; suit, $42.50; cap, $16.50 








Formerly, for other than bathtub baths, the most 
that was needed was a suit; now, there must also 
be a bathing-cape like this one of dark blue jersey 
edged with green, and a bathing-parasol of cre- 
tonne, fifty-one inches in diameter, with a var- 
nished pole that obligingly folds; cape, $58; para- 
sol, $15; both come in various color combinatio~< 





In these days when people make an art of every- 
thing, a woman can not be at home in the surf 
unless she can express her idea of the purple dis- 
tance in a suit of mauve jersey, and of the blue 
foreground in bands and bloomers of navy blue 
taffeta, and of the line of foam in a narrow piping 
of white la jerz; bathing-suit, including the 
cap which matches it, 








These garments that combine 
dull blue and bright red are 
strongly to be suspected of a 
militaristic bias. The terrible 
Turk himself has a word to say 
in this blue taffeta suit with in- 
verted plaits filled with Turkey 
ted linen accoutrements. The 
fez-like cap is of the same ma- 
terials and persuasion; suit, 
$45; cap, $16.50 


From the sleeveless sweater that 
polo made famous, to a sleeve- 
less coat of white flannel, is but 
a summer’s stroll. The arm- 
holes are so tightly fitted that 
they conceal somewhat the snob- 
bish aloofness of the coat from 
the blouse beneath. The white 
flannel hat, like the coat, is belt- 
ed with patent leather; coat, 
$27.50; hat, $10 














The Sand Glass of Fashion 


Events Which Mark the Hour on Summer Beaches 
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Before swearing that she’s wear- 
ing what is certainly an apron, it 
is wiser to surprise her by mak- 
ing sure it isn’t just five rows of 
white, blue, yellow, and rose 
beads in bands on her Georgette 
crépe dress. The frock is white 
or flesh-color; $39.50 





















(Above) When a country 
dress of dark blue voile is 
relieved by scattered white 
oak leaves and a white or- 
gandy collar and vest, then 
that dress is also good for 
town wear; $32.50. The 
mushroom hat is one of 
those organdy hats that are 
on every head; it is white, 
with blue or rose dots; $16 
















It is dainty and dotted in the good 

old-fashioned way, this white dimity. 

The dots are rose colored; so is the 

organdy collar; $29. The popular hat 

of natural leghorn here affects an 

edging of rose colored hemp and has 
rose ribbons; $16 


(Left) When voile is tucked and 
plaited to within an inch of its life, 
(that’s narrowly plaited) it is irre- 
sistible; $4.50. The blouse is skirted 
on the south by imported white cotton 
gabardine; $5.75. The hat is of 
Chinese grass, bound with a lighter 
shade of straw; in various colors; $10 


Like the beautiful women who do not 
need to be clever—but are, is a hand- 
embroidered linen blouse which turns 
tricks with the line of its collar; $3. 
The skirt of imported cotton gabar- 
dine is of white and the green we are 
pleased to wear; $7.75 


(Right) When the perfect complexion 
connives with summer’s tan, a cream 
net blouse, Valenciennes-trimmed, is 
necessary; $5.95. A wash satin 
skirt is worn with net blouses; $12.75. 
The hat of chartreuse straw with ec- 
centric straw flowers and a purple rib- 
bon lattice comes in other shades; $20 





——— ail 


It isn’t at all a strange sight 
nowadays to see pink and white 
wash silk made into a “shirt- 
waist” dress. This frock is of 
necessity simple, and it is unde- 
niably fresh; $24.50. The black 
milan hat has a black liséré fac- 
ing; $10 




















The Shops of Vanity Fair 


Frocks and Hats for Every Outdoor Moment 
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‘Ohe cares | left 
behind me’ 


With what infinite relief a woman can say this when she has made skilful prepara- 
tions for the Holiday! 

Good food easily prepared—how much it helps to summertime enjoyment! As every 
clever woman knows. Chief among the “tricks” in her larder are Franco-American Soups 
—all ready to serve and each one a sheer delight to the happy, healthy, hungry appetite. 

Have you considered how convenient and compact, as well as how delicious and health- 
ful, Franco-American Soups are for all the royal feasts of the Big Wacation—both indoors 
and out—at the mountain bungalow or the fashionable seaside “cottage?” 

Especially appealing in the summer months is the Franco-American Consommé, 
served either hot or cold. The sparkling clarity of it invites. The bracing meat juices 
of it refresh and invigorate. The after-effect of it mildly stimulates. Following exercise, 
it is superior to all other beverages. 

Order Franco-American Soups by the case for your summer-home. 
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Twenty cents the can—Double size, thirty-five cents 
Merely heat before serving At the better stores 


Franco - 
American 
Soups 














Tomato Mock Turtle Vegetable Thick 
Chicken Chicken Gumbo Ox Tail Thick 
Clam Chowder Consommé Clear Vegetable 
_ Consommé Hr Ox Tail 
ienne ——— 
Bouillon ve Broth 
Green Turtle Thick (45) Clear Green Tok — 
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Franco-American Broths 
for Invalids and Children 


JERSEY CITY, a Ready to serve at a moment’s notice! How convenient and comfortable this bs 
(6 for the physician, the mother and the nurse! And the broths are so pure 

i beneficial, so safe (sterilized), that doctors everywhere prescribe them. Splendid for 
“ae children (well or sick). Beef, Chicken, Mutton. 15 cents the can. At your grocer’s. 
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‘7 WISH I were doing over my TO N BOU. O R 

boudoir this June, but I am LD it THE D I 
not,” remarked a chic young 

person rolling bandages at the Junior 





War Relief. “I would do it over in a combi- 
nation of colors which would admit of my being 
able to use a new bit of color in the room now 
and then without being reduced to tears over 
the effect.” 

In these troublous times, few of us can spare 
from our relief work either the time or the 
money to redecorate as satisfactorily as we 
would have chosen to do in another year; but 
even in war times, there must be occasional 
relaxation, and at any time, undoubtedly, one 
does desire a “new bit of color” in the boudoir 
occasionally, when one’s surroundings grow 
all too familiar. One way of supplying that 
color is by a cigarette box of cut crystal with 
bands of pink enamel. The box is large, hold- 
ing one hundred cigarettes, and costs $50. A 
box of this sort is easily kept fresh and clean. 
There is another cigarette box similar to this 
but without the enamel bands; it is a little 
smaller and costs $30. It would harmonize well 
with the color scheme of almost any boudoir, —_ pores mags pe pg ag Pee, eee ee 

7, a akeac . elips which aid one to do and w 
rater cece Sit cue tae tole and a “ do Pit contains everything am powder (and a puff) to 


. P beauty-patches; $3.50 
with the furniture, let us say, of black-painted 
wood decorated with Chinese figures in gold, 
the rug of deep blue, and with the hangings in 
blue-lined beige satin, may use an accessory of 
this sort, since it introduces no jarring color. 

Speaking of boudoirs, a rose colored boudoir 
is always safe; blues may be difficult to match 
but rose shades blend, and their rose pink is 
always dainty. A novelty for a rose pink bou- 
doir is the combination beauty box, covered 
with du Barry rose brocade, which is illustrated 
at the top of the page. The box is square and 
has a receptacle for compact powder in the 
top, and there is a small drawer which contains 
rouge and a puff, a dainty stick of lip salve, an 
eyebrow pencil, and a box of beauty-patches. 
This box is to be had only with the du Barry 
rose brocade cover, and is priced at $3.50. It 
is doubtful if there will ever come a time when 
lovely woman will stoop to the folly of neglect- 
ing her complexion. Even the most strenuous 
bandage-rollers, sock-knitters, and first aid 
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students, are known to powder their 
noses between courses. 
The complexion should be care- 
fully watched through June; in these 
war times, the life out-of-doors is more strenu- 
ous than even in times of peace when sports 
twice a year played havoc with the skin. It 
may be that we, like the women of England, 
may be called upon to “do our bit” in the out- 
of-doors, and it behooves us to think of pre- 
paredness now, if we wish to avoid injury to 
the skin. And, of course, even if we merely 
motor, swim, or dance, the skin should be our 
first care. : 

Annette Kellermann has a wonderfully clear 
and brilliant skin, yet, we are told by some of 
those who know, that much water is bad for the 
skin, because it dries all the oil. This condition 
Miss Kellermann avoids by supplying the neces- 
sary oil; she thoroughly massages oil into the 
skin, and does it religiously. An olive oil for 
this purpose is made of the virgin pressing of 
the fruit; it comes in a litre bottle and costs 
$1.75. 

In case one is a devotee of water sports, and 
wishes to avoid this drying out of the skin, the 
skin of the body should be oiled as well as the 
skin of the face. It is not well to have the skin 
lose its natural oil, as it will soon show this 
state of affairs in the face and neck; their 
condition is an infallible index to the general 
tone of the skin. 

A cleansing cream which is carefully made 
and contains a soupcon of witch hazel is ex- 
cellent as a summer cream; and then, too, it 
has the virtue of being light—it may be rubbed 
in smoothly and easily. It costs 50 cents a jar. 

A tall slender glass pitcher, made on Greek 
lines, is a charming vessel to place on the dress- 
ing-table for the purpose of holding oil. The 
glass pitcher is cut with a wreath of flowers 
and costs $10.50. A jar to hold the cleansing 
cream may be had to match the pitcher and is 
priced $10.50. 


If one desires a touch of color and a 

joy forever, and, incidentally, a cigar- 

ette box, there is one of cut crystal, 
banded with pink enamel; $50 
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Women’s Wear for Summer 
at McCutcheon’s 


Every day brings us nearer to the time when only the lightest and daintiest of 
fabrics will be wearable. 


These charming McCutcheon Models combine airy daintiness with the latest in 
materials, mode and finish. 


Frocks of dainty Net, Lingerie and Voiles, $15.75 to 35.00. 

Frocks for country wear in Gingham, Linen and Tissue, $8.95 to 16.75. 

Dresses of Taffeta Silk and Foulard, $23.75. 

Suits of Linen in two distinctive models, White and colors, $14.50 and 18.50. 
Top Coats of Imported Tussah Silk, smartly tailored, belt model, unlined, $35.00. 
Smart Street Cape of Serge, faced with White Serge, $19.75. 

Tub Skirts of Linen, Pique, Gabardine, novelty Cottons, $3.95 to 12.75. 

Sport Skirts in Stripes, Checks, Gingham and figured Gabardine, $7.50 to 16.50. 


BLOUSES 


Sport Slipover Middy of Cotton Voile, $2.95. 
Blouse of Batiste, finely tucked, Ribbon bows, $3.50. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 





Reg. Trade Mark 








Blouses of Cotton Voile, Dimities, Linen, Tub Silk, Crepe de Chine and Georgette Crepe, — gmock of McCutcheon | a 
$5.75 to 16.50. Laos, 5 i = 

French Blouses, hand-made, $9.75 to 25.00. Skirt of McCutcheon 

Linen, $10.75 : 


James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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They are so like 
Orientals that they 
have no_ individu- 
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Tecla Pearl Necklaces 
$75 to $350 
with diamond clasp 
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When it is a bridesmaid’s best friend who is so 
indiscreetly giving up freedom for marriage, that 
bridesmaid really needs the support of a hat of un- 
bleached leghorn with scattered flowers and blue 
streamers. An encouraging, if unsubstantial, back- 
ground is supplied by a net-ruffied parasol with rows 
cf rosebuds and a white chiffon lining; hat, $22.50; 
parasol, $35 


Between You and Me and the Sun 


Six Ways of Preventing Sunburn 





(Left to right) Those who watch tennis and golf 
matches will do it from under a severe parasol of 
white faille, striped with green, tan, blue, or gray; 
$6.50. A more frivolous parasol, in all colors, is of 
taffeta with a stenciled malacca handle; $12.50. Of 
two invaluable rain-and-shine friends, one is of 
umbrella silk in blue, green, purple, brown, and 
black, with a dark handle and a white ferrule and rib 
tips; $5.50. The other, also in dark colors, has a 
plaid border and an identifying dog’s head handle; 
price, $8.50 


In preparation for a summer which is going to mean 
one ti t after another, a white, pink, 
or blue taffeta parasol of which the white organdy 
edge is embroidered with silk stems for pink taffeta 
roses, insures safety first—for the wearer only. The 
leghorn hat is faced and trimmed with flowers and 
applied leaves of blue Georgette crépe; hat, $17.50; 
parasol, $25 
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“All you need isa little toning up” 


UT,” you may say, “tonics merely stimulate for the time being.” 

True—for most tonics. But there is one tonic that does more— 

a tonic that revitalizes and rebuilds—a tonic that adds to the very 

substance of blood and tissue, thus promoting health and vigor in a nat- 
ural, lasting fashion. That is Sanatogen, the food-tonic. 

Not a mere claim—but the sum total of the recorded experience of 
the medical profession (over 21,000 physicians have written their approval 
of Sanatogen) and the testimony of thousands of men and women in all 
walks of life, including leaders like Lady Henry Somerset, who writes : 

“Sanatogen undoubtedly restores sleep, invigorates 
the nerves and braces the patient to health.” 
And also Olive Schreiner, the gifted writer, who says: 
“Nothing that I have taken for years has given me 
such a sense of vigor as Sanatogen.” 


When all you need is a toning up, you need Sanatogen. 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
Sanatogen is sold by all good druggists, in three sizes from $1.00 up. It comes as a 
fine, white powder which can easily be taken dissolved in water, milk, etc. To readers 
ot this magazine a free sample will be gladly sent, together with a charming little book 
by Richard Le Gallienne entitled, “The Art of Living.” Address The Bauer Chemical 
Company, 29H Irving Place, New York City. 
Grand Prize, International Con- 


sae gress of Medicine, London, 1913 
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Pride of Possession 


is the dominant note in a Scripps-Booth fam- 
ily. Pride, first and foremost, in its sturdy 
performance. A feeling almost of affection, 
generated by its all-around reliability. Pride, 
also, 


cyeripps -JISooth 


smartness. <A sense of satisfaction, based on 
the knowledge that it always arouses admi- 
ration. Scripps-Booth owners are always 
above the crowd—never on a level with it. 
In appearance and performanice the car is dis- 
tinct and distinguished. In all that makes a 
motor worth owning, Scripps-Booth spells 
superiority. 


cripps-Booth (orporation 
5 aT Detroit. {ol 


Four-Cylinder Roadster - $ 985 
Four-Cylinder Coupe - 1450 
Eight-Cylinder Four Passenger 1285 
Eight-Cylinder Town Car - 2575 






Eight-Cylinder Four Passenger 
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leather; $12. 


This pull-on sweater is of loosely knitted 

camel’s hair in natural color, blue, rose, and 

green. The collar and cuffs are closely knit- 

ted; $18. The hat is of jersey cloth in any 

color to match the sweater; the brim is 
faced with black straw; $15 


weight boots, $15. 





Ammunition for the Summer Drive 
The Sportswoman Commandeers Cape and Boots 


(Below, left to right) Long summer lanes, with or with- 
out turnings, demand well-made boots of tan grain 
a On tennis courts, rubber-soled white buck- 
skin shoes run their course; oxfords, $12; high light- 
L Within the shoes go stockings of 
white English cashmere with or without black or colored 
silk clocks ; $1.95; or of French silk and cashmere in 
white with black, rose, gold, or green; $2.95 








The popular silk poplin (blue or black) and 
the canny cape coat are good at a téte a 
téte and good im a crowd. White silk poplin 
is the lining; $52.50. A black milan sailor, a 


specially invited guest, came with a gray 
grosgrain band; $10 


—_—_—.., 

















FOOT FREEDOM 


No more cramping of feet in shoes designed for style alone. 
An end of aches and torments and perhaps serious foot troubles 
brought on by improperly constructed footwear. Instead, feet 
healthy and happy in shoes designed on correct principles—and also a 
pleasing, stylish appearance. All the joy of foot freedom is yours if 
you wear 


Plastic Shoes 


For Men, Women and Children 


Built on orthopedic principles with flexible shank and special heels. The 
best of leather and skilful workmanship insure long wear with retained 
shapeliness. Foot specialists heartily endorse Plastic Shoes and thousands 
of enthusiastic wearers give testimony to their value. 
If you wish for foot freedom, If you are constantly on your feet, or If by chance 
you have foot troubles, write for the booklet and catalogue on Plastic Shoes. 
Plastic Shoes are not sold in your local store but only direct by mali or at our 
Boston salesrooms. 
THAYER McNEIL COMPANY 


13 WEST STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





























Nestlé Waved 





The Nestlé 
Permanent Hair-Wave 


Our imple- 
ments and 
process of 
permanent 
waving are 
patented. 
They are the 
result of the 
brains who 
discovered 
permanent 
waving origi- 
nally. They 


Nestlé Waved 


are the outcome of a vast amount of experience and knowl- 
edge of hair. Refuse any imitation, even if offered by your 


own trusted hairdresser. 


Constant 


complaints show that 


the best hairdresser is no more capable of judging or doing 
permanent waving than is the best brick-layer. Permanent 
waving is no more related to hairdressing than is medicine 
to nursing. Don’t trust to good luck or nice words. Deeds 
alone prove this case. Nestlé’s is the only specializing firm 


Our Home-Outfit 


in existence. 





Ladies who cannot 
come to us or one of our 
licensed pupils, should 
write for our home-out- 
fit. This is sold for $15 
and individual instruc- 
tions are adapted for in- 
dividual requirements. 
Over 2000 are in family 
use in the United States. 


Write for our Illustrated booklet. 


C. NESTLE CO., 657 Fifth Ave., Cor. 52d St., New York 


Telephone Plaza 6541 
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The Estey Residence Organ 


N the Estey Residence Organ all the musical composition, puts all the resources of the Estey 
beauties of a full orchestra are combined Residence Organ at the disposal of the music 
in a single instrument’s glorious range of tone. lover without technical skill. 
The Estey Organist, operating by means of Appointments may be made for private reci- 
rolls which may be obtained for any musical _ tals at any Estey Studio. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Studios in NEW YORK, 25 West 45th Street PHILADELPHIA, 7701 Walnut Street BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street LOS ANGELES, 332 South Broadway 
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For beaches and bleachers is a 
striped blue taffeta parasol; its 
handle is the skin of an innocent 
lizard; $25. Chiffon and ribbon 
in blue, sand, rose, or white 
hide the afternoon tea-cup from 
persons tall enough to look over 
hedges; $15 





(Left) To be cuffed with organdy is to be 
gently cuffed; these hand-made collars and 
cuffs are edged with drawn-work; $3.50 


skin, slate, or pearl gray kid; $12. 

















The plain handle, pink-enam- 
eled, must be firmly grasped if 
you would control this French 
fluff of beaded embroidered pink 
chiffon; $45. Dark blue chiffon, 
overgrown with vines in bright 
threads, has a knobbed stem of 
hazelwood; $45 


(Middle) Frenchwomen believe in good 
luck, and we believe in France. Those are 
the reasons that in Paris and New York 
people wear a talisman, of jet or in colors, 
ona ribbon; $6.90 


(Right) A new dark brown that has just come from Paris is the color chosen for 
this well-cut leather pump, or it may be of white, cinnamon, or fawn-colored buck- 
The oxford next it has a wing tip and front 
and is of white canvas elsewhere; $9. Of the four irreproachable white silk stockings 


(left to right) one has a half-inch openwork stripe, $2.95; one has an openwork 
clock, $1.95; one, a rose clock, $3.25; and one, a black clock, $1.45. The stockings 


also come in black or colors 
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any size bed. 
fringe on the sides only for beds with foot boards. 
from $16.00 to $30.00. We will gladly send a number of designs 


on approval if references are given. 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 
57 Market Street. Poughkeepsie, New York 


SPinwick Bedspreads are an investment, for they last a lifetime 





ALNWICK BEDSPREADS 


Beautiful creamy white bedspreads with the 
elaborate design worked entirely by hand and 
finished with hand-tied fringe. 


We make the spread to measure without extra charge, and also 
make pillow covers and valances. The spreads may 
If preferred, they can be had without fringe or with 
The prices are 


used on 


|| askilled cabinet maker. 


ture has fallen apart. 


assures its permanence. 


AN 
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Tobey Hand-Made 


Furniture 
In every piece of Tobey Hand-Made Fur- 


niture there is expressed the individuality of 


Such pieces will serve as cherished heir- 
looms for generations after ordinary furni- 


The inherent quality of Tobey Hand-Made Furniture 


The Tobey 


Furniture Co. 


Chicago: Wabash Ave. and Washington Street 
New York: Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 


M8, Lorry on 7rd rit AH 
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For Your Automobile Trip You Will 


Need a Hartmann Touraway Wardrobe Trunk 


Why leave your best clothes at home when you must have to make your automobile tour com- 
start on your automobile tour? With a Hartmann pletely enjoyable. 





Touraway Trunk you can take everything you will By a mere turn of the handle you can remove 
want to wear for any occasion. the Hartmann Touraway Wardrobe Trunk from 
Wardrobe compartment for suits and gowns;  yourcar. It is then ready to be shipped by rail or 
shoe box—every convenience of the regular Hart- _ to be taken to your hotel. 
- mann Cushion Top wardrobe trunk. This handy trunk is 38 in. high, 21 in. wide, 


The Hartmann Touraway Trunk sets on_the 10% in. deep and it contains two trays. In every 
running-board of your car, out of the way. It is respect it is a complete wardrobe trunk. Write 
waterproof and dustproof—just the thing you us at once for full information. 


The Hartmann Trunk Company 


CHICAGO Factories: Racine, Wis. NEW YORK 






VN 


Name of your local 
dealer upon request 












Write for 
interesting booklet 









At the end of a day’s tour—. 
Your clothes hang in natural position while 
the trunk is attached to your car. The key 
that opens the trunk locks it in position. 












Patented and patents pend- 
ing in the United States and : 
foreign countries. 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 





Probably no one realizes all the joys of a sleeveless 

slip-on sweater as much as the golfer, but the most 

unathletic of us can appreciate its smartness; of Shetland 
wool, in rose, tan, Nile green, or white, $5.90 





(Middle) This suit, with its long slim lines and 

plaits, is of jersey cloth, and may be had in all white, 

or navy blue, or with a white coat and the skirt in 
rose, blue, or green; $52.50 
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One thing that you can slip over on a summer frock, is 
a slip-over sweater. It may be of rose red silk, trimmed 
with a different weave. This is the way the Russians 
blouse; and that belt is stitched in the back; $42 


(Middle) It’s always playing safer to get a milan 
straw hat to wear with sports clothes; this one may 
be had in brown, blue, or black, and is trimmed with 
a small matching wing; $18 























BEAUTY, smartness and an air of 

distinction are not achieved without well- 
dressed hair. Of great assistance in building the fash- 
ionable coiffure is one of the perfect 


Pierre Transformations 


clientele. Pierre Transformations 
are light, comfortable and impos- 
formations, which he originated. sible to detect. Easily dressed in 
From no one else in this country any style. Naturally wavy. If 
is it possible to obtain transfor- your own hair is scanty or injured 
mations so exquisitely made and from frequent waving, a Pierre 
satisfactory, and women who pre- Transformation will give it a 
viously made all such purchases’ chance to rest and improve. Made 


abroad are now included in Pierre's to order, on approval. 


Pierre is now in his new location at No. 5 East Fifty- 
third Street (near Fifth Avenue), where he is pro- 
vided with every facility for serving the require- 
ments of his patrons. Call or write for booklet. 


“Pine 


5 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK | 5 ae 
(Formerly opposite Ritz-Carlton) 


Pierre, of Paris and New York, is 
a specialist in the making of trans- 
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GRENOVILLE 


cA shy caress 

blown to you 

Srom Normandy, Touraine 
— from the gardens 

of France. 







Bluct, the perfume incomparably exquistte, 
is imported direct from France. 

In return for twenty-five cents a tiny sample 
will be sent you. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO., Sole Importers 
31 West 33rd Street, New York City 
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Lad 


makes you proud S 


+ 
of your complexion 
sible is the Resinol which this soap contains and which 


Resinol Soap is not only unusually pure, cleansing 
° P . ia SUT CHES ae . Ses pgs : ee 
and softening, but its regular use helps nature give to the phy sicians. prescribe widely, in Resinol Ointment, for t 
; : %,.. ae pes care of skin and scalp troubles. 
skin and hair that beauty of perfect health which it is im- ; : 

: sy " : f the skin is in bad condition through neglect or an unwise use 
possible to imitate. Tendency to pimples 18 lessened, red- of cosmetics, use a little Resinol Ointment at first. Resinol Soap 
ness and roughness disappear, and ina very short time and Ointment are sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet goods. 
the complexion usually becomes clear. fresh and velvety. For sample of each, free, write to Dept. 22-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


The soothing, restoring influence that makes all this pos- 


- . : ; ‘ Its extreme purity, its freedom from alkali, and its gentle medication 
Resinol Soap AS equally dependable for protecting delicate skins adapt Resinol Soap peculiarly to keeping the hair live and glossy, 
from the havoc of summer’s sun, heat, dust and wind. and to preventing irritation of a baby’s delicate skin. 
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Whenever one of our more pretentious 
playwrights includes a supposedly comic 
black butler or mammy in his dramatis 
persone a white mummer is chosen to 
impersonate the character. This has always seemed 
to me to be a silly procedure. To say that negroes 
have no talent for acting was absurd: we did not 
need to see the colored company that acted Mr. Tor- 
rence’s plays to know that, One of the cleverest— 
perhaps the cleverest of English-speaking comedians 
today is Bert Williams, As a matter of fagt the 
negro’s lack of self-consciousness, his vivacity, his 
naive instincts give him a better natural equipment 
for acting than the white man’s. He has less obstacles 
to overcome. 


LL things considered, it is an amazing reflection on 
us that we have not enabled the negro to have a 
larger share in the development of our theatre. They 
are represented entirely by the names of Cole and 
Johnson and Williams and Walker. In the middle of 
the last century there was a very famous negro actor 
named Ira Aldridge. But he was more famous in 
Europe than America. Aldridge owed his success to 
the encouragement -and training of Charles Kean. It 
seems he made quite a furore playing Othello to 
Kean’s Iago. He traveled all over the continent of 
Europe, and was decorated by the King of Prussia and 
the Czar of Russia. There are theatres owned and 
operated by and for negroes in New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans, Jackson, Memphis, Atlanta, Columbus, 
O., Jacksonville, Fla., Yazoo City, Baton Rouge and 
Plaquemine, La. But they all seem to be devoted to 
imitating the white man’s stage, and consequently 
have developed no drama of their own. The com- 
pany at the Lafayette Theatre in New York produces 
popular Broadway plays and succeeds in giving accu- 
rate imitations of white actors, thereby rendering 
themselves of no earthly interest to the white man. 


HE same thing may be said of the plays written 

by negroes. Some two years ago the Stage Society 
produced Mr. Torrence’s “Granny Maumee” for the 
first time. The play caused a young sensation. It 
opened up such a vista of what might be done by 
dramatizing the negro as he actually is that a group 
of people were struck with the hope of organizing a 
company for the purpose. There was no difficulty in 
finding actors, but the problem was to get plays. They 
could not go ahead with a single one-act drama. So 


Beginnings of the Negro Theatre 


(Continued from page 54) 


there was a hue-and-cry for young masterpieces by, 
for and of negroes. Tons of manuscript were read, all 
impossible. Your negro dramatist, never having been 
encouraged in the proper direction, invariably pro- 
duces a lurid imitation of the worst products of the 
white playwright’s typewriter. As a rule he has one 
favorite theme, to wit, the wretched plight of the 
white negro. 

At this point I can hear the voice of some sapient 
Southerner telling me that no person of “nigra” blood 
can possibly have original creative genius, as a South- 
ern friend of mine, himself a playwright, once told me. 
Him I shall promptly demolish with Alexandre Dumas, 
peére et fils, and Alexander Pushkin. 


IDGELY TORRENCE tells me that there is a 

native balladry among the negroes today as quaint, 
original and naive as the plantation folklore of Uncle 
Remus. They naturally keep it to themselves, and 
only the cheapest of it rises to the surface, being bor- 
rowed and adapted by the Heines and Beethovens of 
Tin Pan Alley. A good deal of it is obscene, origina- 
ting in the red light districts. 

It-is the plaintive note in the negro that makes 
his humor the more quaint and effective. Comedy 
reaches its best when it has a pathetic background. 
This accounts largely for the success of Mr. Torrence’s 
“The Rider of Dreams,” admittedly the best of his 
three plays produced by Mrs. Hapgood. Mr. Tor- 
rence adds to the gift of poetry that of accurate obser- 
vation and an artistic conscience. He has observed the 
negro closely at first hand and has dramatized him as 
he is. Consequently “The Rider of Dreams” is 2 real 
human being of a kind never before presented on any 
stage. His character is summed up in his final 
speeches: 

“IT don understan’ dis world. If I wants to make 
music why cain’ folks lemme alone to make music. 
If I dream a fine dream why is it I always wake 
up. Looks to me like someone’s always trying 
to crowd me out an’ git me in a tight place.” 
Then his wife says: “You wuz doin’ all right till you 
got mix up wif dat white man an’ his tricks. De 
trouble wuz dat dis dream of yours wuzn’t er good 
dream.” To which the dreamer replies: ‘Yes, but 
not all of my dreams is bad ones. All I wants is room 


VANITY FAIR 


to dream my good dreams and make my 
own music.” 

This is precisely what had got him 
into trouble. There really was no harm 
in the Rider of Dreams. The trouble with him was 
that he was a born artist with no chance to acquire 
an art. 


R. TORRENCE also shows that the negro still 

has the same faculty for bursting into impromp- 
tu rhyme that Uncle Remus had. Witness his de- 
scription of his dream: 


“Las’ night an’ day befo’ yistiddy night an’ 
night befo’ dat, I was layin’, groanin’ ‘O Lawd, 
how long,’ an’ I heah a voice say, ‘Git up an’ 
come a-runnin’.’ Looks up an’ see a fine w'ite 
saddle hoss. Hoss says, ‘Ride me right an’ I'll 
guide you right.’ On I gits an’ off he goes, slick 
as a rancid transom car. Comes to high hill 
lookin’ down on de sun an’ moon. Hoss stop an’ 
say, 


“Brung you heah to give you noose 
De worl’ is yo’rn to pick an’ choose.’ 


and so forth and so on. 


The playing of this part by Opal Cooper, formerly 
a cabaret entertainer in Harlem who had never been 
on the stage before in his life is something I shall 
never forget. No white actor could have even remote- 
ly approached the robust, exuberant vitality of his 
performance. 


HERE is not room here to deal with the other 
two plays, “Granny Maumee” and “Simon the 
Cyrenian,” the latter a drama of the crucifixion 
of Christ. Although not equal to “The Rider of 
Dreams,” they are both fragments of real dramatic 
poetry. I suppose if he had turned out a bastard, 
mulatto version of “Within the Law” or “Kick In” he 
would have qualified as a Broadway dramaturge. If 
he had shown us a black Mary Turner, slobbering over 
the injustice of the white man, the audiences would 
have taken him to their perfumed bosoms with joy. 
It is not only the plays, however, but the manner of 
their performance that show us what a vital, unique 
institution the Negro Theatre can be made. It can 
be made to give us keen artistic enjoyment. It can 
be made also to cure us of much vulgarity, cheap 
snobbery and ignorance. 
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The Fours 


Seven Passenger Touring 


"1395 


Four Passenger Coupe, $1650 
Seven Passenger T ouring-Sedan, $1950 
Seven Passenger Limousine, $1950 


The Eight 
Seven Passenger Touring, $1950 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
Subject to change without notice 
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Irresistible Advantages 


For sheer beauty the new Willys- 
Knight Four is captivating. 

But even the charm of its beauty 
quickly yields to sorcery of its 
completely satisfying comfort. 


Long forty-eight inch cantilever rear 
springs, seat cushions with every 
spiral separately encased so that 
it is air cushioned and checked 
against rebound, together with 
long 121 inch wheelbase, make it 


luxuriously comfortable even over 
rough roads. 

Yet both its beauty and its comfort 
yield to the wizardry of its sleeve- 
valve motor. 

We think you will consider this 
four-cylinder motor, even when 
new, the equal in power, smooth- 
ness and flexibility of almost any 
six you ever drove. 

And it actually and very noticeably 


improves with use because it is con- 
stantly revitalized by carbon, the 
very deadly element that devital- 
izes every other kind of motor. 

This means more constant use with- 
out repair or adjustment, constant 
instead of intermittent efficiency 
and much longer life. 

Let the Willys-Overland dealer tell 
you more of the advantages of 
the Willys-Knight motor. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
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‘TO:WHOM SHALL. YOU LBNTRUST 


A scientist’s answer 


A letter from Dr. H. D. House, New York State Botanist and for- 


Mr. M. L. Davey, General Manager, 

Davey Tree Expert Company, Kent, O. 
Dear Mr. Davey: 
I believe that I owe you many thanks for the 
opportunity which I have had j just recently of 
seeing the Davey organization in convention 
at Kent. 


I was deeply impressed by the mutual deter- 
mination of your men to accomplish perfect 
work and to place quality above all other con- 
siderations. This and the trained ability and 
cooperation of your men is doing much to re- 
store that confidence in the profession of tree 
surgery which has been greatly injured by 
poorly trained and unscrupulous workers. 
After an inspection of work accomplished by 


Stamford, Jamaica, L. 


Canadian address: 81 St. Peter Street, Quebe Cc. 











merly professor in the Biltmore Forestry School 


your men and a study of their methods, Iam 
convinced that their work measures up to the 
highest degree of efficiency which training and 
experience can produce. I believe that owners 
of trees may expect service of the most reliable 

character — men. 
ery truly yours, 

H. D. HOUSE, 

State Botanist. 


Write for free Examination of your Trees 
—and booklet, ‘‘When Your Trees Need the Tree Sur- 
geon.’’ ‘What is the real condition of your trees? Are 
insidious diseases and hidden decay slowly undermining 
their strength? Will the next severe storm claim one 
or moreasits victims? Only the experienced Tree Sur- 
geon can tell you fully and definitely. Without cost or 
obligation to you, a Davey Tree Surgeon will visit your 
place and render an honest verdict regarding their 
condition and needs, Write today. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
806 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio. 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
Branch Offices with Telephone Connections : 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York; 2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia; 450 McCormack Bldg., Chicago. 


Permanent pepesuentativestecoted at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 
I., Morristown, N. 5 Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City. 


Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, 
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Suppose Z deals and bids a spade, A 
two hearts. If Y bids two spades, he is 
assisting. But suppose A and Y pass, 
and B bids the two hearts. If Z bids 
two spades, he is rebidding his hand. Now, if A goes 
to three hearts, he is assisting B; and if Y goes to 
three spades, he is assisting Z. : 

If one will watch the play in the average social 
rubber, or even in some of the better clubs, one will 
probably be ready to agree with me that not one per- 
son in a thousand understands the values required to 
rebid the hand or to assist the partner. What one will 
see is a fine assortment of guesses, most of the rebids 
being based on optimism, and the assists on imagina- 
tion. f 

As it does not matter whether the game is auction 
or pirate, the principles being the same in each, all 
one has to do is to forget for the moment that the 
player who has accepted one’s bid is not sitting oppo- 
site. Once having mastered a sound system of re- 
bidding and assisting at auction, it can be applied 
with equal advantage to pirate; or, if it be the pirate 
system that is first learnt, apply it to auction. 

Having accepted a spade bid, if the player refuses 
to rebid his hand, he shows nothing but the values 
required for the original bid. If you go to two spades 
over an accepted bid in some other suit, it is precisely 
the same as if you did so with the original spade bid- 
der sitting opposite you at auction. The thing to 
learn is the exact values icquired to rebid a hand, or 
to assist. 

This is a part of the game that has quite recently 
been reduced to an almost exact science, and several 
articles upon the subject have appeared in the press, 
notably in the N. Y. Sun, explaining the modern 
methods of estimating the values necessary for a rebid 
or an assist, which are briefly these: 


Rebidding 

T has been found that any hand which is good for 

two sure tricks on the average will win four if it 
can name the trump suit, and if the partner holds his 
share of the remaining nine tricks, the combination 
should make the odd. This looks obvious enough to 
have been seen years ago; but it was not. 

The original bid being based on a minimum of 8 
values, according to the Whitehead scale,.if these 8 
values will produce 4 tricks on the average, each 2 
points in the hand may be called equal to a trick. On 
the same principle, the 7 that are expected to be found 


(Continued from page 77) 


in the partner’s hand should be worth 3 tricks at least. 
‘Every 2 points more than this average is 2 more than 


_the declarer has any right to expect, and each of these 


2 points over the expected 7 justify an assist. 

But if the declarer does not wait to hear whether 
his partner at auction or his acceptor at pirate can 
assist him or not, he must make allowance not only 
for his own advance but for his partner's, and he 
should therefore have at least 12 values in his own 
hand to justify a rebid. To rebid a second time, 
without waiting to hear from his partner, or first 
acceptor, he should have 16 values in his own hand. 


The Assisting Hand 


HIS calculation allows us to arrange a scale of de- 

creasing values for the assisting hand.. If the 
original bid is on 8 values only, the 7 in the partner’s 
hand are a third of the remaining 20, as there are 28 
values in the pack. These 7 are included in the-orig- 
inal bid, but the partner can assist with 9. 

If the declarer rebids his hand, showing 12 values, 
there are only 16 to be divided, and the third of this 
would be 5, so that the partner can assist a rebid 
hand with only 2 more, or 7, If the declarer rebids a 
seccnd time, showing 16 values, a third of the re- 
maining 12 would be 4, and the partner can assist a 
second rebid with 5 or 6. 

If the original bid has been assisted once, showing 
at least 9 values in the partner's hand, and the bidder 
1efuses to go on, the partner can assist a second time 
if he has 11, and a third time if he has 13 or 14. He 
simply takes up the running when the original de- 
clarer quits. 


Bidding the Limit 

T is remarkable in how many hands two players 

who are thoroughly familiar with this system can 
arrive at the limit of possibility in their combined 
hands. Every contract they undertake beyond that 
limit is a deliberate loss, either to save the game or to 
score honors against penalties, 

When this system is applied to pirate, the assist is 
usually restricted to the player who has first accepted 
the bid, but not always, because another may have 
better side cards. As a rule, however, the first part- 
nership formed is maintained until it can go no fur- 
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Some of the most exciting hands 


The New Game of P irate Bridge neg in which a player strives to 


break up a partnership by overcalling an 
acceptance or assist. 

Here is an example which shows that the only dif- 
ference between auction and pirate in the application 
of this system is in the position of the bidder and 
acceptor. The hand shows the weakness of an open- 
ing bid which is sound only as an attack. After the 
opening, the bidding would be the same at either 
auction or pirate. 
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Z dealt, and at auction he bid a heart, although 
there is only 1 absolute value in the whole hand for 
defence. A bid two clubs, This is, of course, a 
forced bid, but A has two sure tricks in hand for de- 
fensive purposes. Y’s hand counts 12, and is good 
for two assists, so he bids two hearts. B’s hand counts 
11, also good for two assists, so he goes to three clubs. 
Now Z and A pass; Z because he has nothing, A 
because he has only the 8 values for his first bid. 

Y assists the hearts once more, bidding three, and 
B assists the clubs again, bidding four. Both these 
second assists are justified by the holding. When Z 
and A pass, Y finds he has reached the limit of his 
assistance, but he can readily see that if Z has the 
two sure tricks shown by his original bid, no matter 
where they are, they are good enough for defence, and 
it is therefore impossible for A and B to make four 
clubs, so he doubles. 

The result is that A and B make five odd, simply 
because Z cannot produce the two defensive tricks that 
his bid indicated, The extra trick, five odd instead of 
four, was due to the fortunate ruff of the ace of 
hearts on the first trick. 

















The Spreading Plait 
of The 
Pivot Sleeve 
Golf Suit 
















AILORED from 


Cheviots, Win f 
dines, Pongee Silk and Scotch Linens. 








ADDRESS NOTED BELOW. 


imported fabrics 

only — including the famous Hand 
loomed Homespuns, Scotch Tweeds and 
and Rainproof Gabar- 


UTHORIZED dealers in principal 
cities—names forwarded on request. 
OBTAINABLE IN NEW YORK AT 


hePivotSleeve 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Golf: Siit 


ROM teeing off to holing out, the ex- 

panding plaits of The Pivot Sleeve 
Golf Suit allow you absolute freedom of 
stroke. “The back vent,” an exclusive and 
additional feature, relieves restraint on 
back and hips, enabling the wearer to put 
every ounce of himself into the ball, with- 
out coat bind or hindrance of any kind. 
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Golf: Knickers 
ba breeches 


Tailored by specialists in 
sporting garb —a highly 
spedaines art not within 
the scope of the general 
tailor. 


We specialize in the 
making of Knickers and 
Breeches. 


FOR SUMMER WEAR; 
From Lightweight 
Homespuns, Tweeds, 


Gabardines, Pongee 
Suk and Scotch Linen 


{B] Bloomer 
Knickers 


with strap 





















[A] Trim {[C] Golf Breeches 
Knickers semt-riding 
with cuffs effect 
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one for use. Since civilization has been 
turned upside down it has proved this 
fact in the hottest corners of the battle- 
fields of Europe. It might almost be 
said that a wrist watch was as much a part of the 
equipment of a British officer in the field today as his 
uniform itself. A modern improvement in wrist 
watches is the luminous face, which makes it possible 
to read the time at night. A watch of this kind, with 
a carefully jeweled movement, is the subject of one 
of our illustrations. 

Even if it is to be a war, as far as the United States 
is concerned, very much on wheel and wing, never- 
theless the soldier must have footwear. A picture of 
the ugly but serviceable regulation army shoe will be 
found on these pages, and also a picture of a carefully 
fashioned officer’s boot. This is a laced boot with 
spur mounting and strap, and one has only to look at 
its portrait to realize that there are boots and boots. 


NE of the interesting ramifications of the present 

enthusiasm for military dress is the military note 
in civilian clothes. A stroll down Fifth Avenue, a 
trip to Long Beach; or a visit to any place where 
many folk are gathered, these fine spring days, will 
reveal a decidedly militant air in the clothes of today. 
Perhaps this is inevitable. At a time when all the 
world is at war, one’s mind naturally turns to war- 
like things, and it is not surprising that there should 
be a distinct tendency for clothes to hold the mirror 
up to nature once again. Not a few men are buying 
actual military overcoats for use in motoring, and on 















Shopping for the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 79) 
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Folding camp chair for officer’s tent. It is strong- 
ly made, but folds into small space. Price, $3.25 


Unbreakable thermos bottle. The lining is of 
porcelain instead of the usual glass. Price $6.50 
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o 
cool days, about the streets. The white, 
double-breasted coat of a British model, 
with its interesting lines of collar and 
pockets, is an example of this sort of 
thing. It is being made up for civilian use at present, 
and even a modification of it for the less stern sex. It 
is not going too far afield, perhaps, to say that sensible 
dress in the matter of shirts, collars, and the like is 
being fostered by the war spirit. One sees a return 
to the comfortable turn-down collar, with its freedom 
and lack of constriction at the neck. Sack suits are 
cut on very easy lines, but with a bit of jauntiness and 
precision which smacks of the military. Gloves and 
walking sticks take their share of the reflection of life 
in the trenches, and hats are worn with an air which 
has also something of the field about it. 


HIS is a tendency which is likely to become stil] 

more pronounced as we find ourselves in the full 
swing of war. It is apparent to all observers in London 
and Paris that there is great responsiveness to the sen- 
timent of the moment, and it will not be long in making 
itself felt here. Perhaps it is not fair to attribute this 
epidemic of common sense in clothes solely to the 
military influence. It has had a number of outcrop- 
pings heretofore —always rather 
brief ones, however —and_ there 
‘were signs of a healthy revival of 
intelligence in the clothes of 
American men, especially for day 
and outdoor wear, before the war 
broke out. This is an excellent 
thing for the community at large, 
this reversion to the sensible, the 
easy: and the truly comfortable in 
dress. Just as it is eternally true 
that the dog which is of a work- 
ing breed should be highly placed 
in the show ring precisely in so 
far as he exhibits those qualities 
that will enable him to carry out 
his particular mission well, so it 
is true that the clothes which are 
in the best taste are those which 
best fit the occasion. Therefore, 
the present tendency is commend- 
able: it is founded on sincerity. 


Fifteen jewel wrist watch, with 
luminous face. The price is $15.00 
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Yachting, Riding, etc. 


SCL see IN HINGE)» 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goud, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


Clothing for Summer Sport 
Ready made and to Measure 
Special Garments for Polo, Golf, Tennis 


in light-weight Woolens, Crash and Shantung Silk 
Exclusive Shirts, Neckwear & Hosiery 






























THE 
SPORTSWOOD 


A CAREFULLY DE- 
VELOPED MODEL FOR 
COUNTRY AND GOLF 
SERVICE. SCIENTIFIC- 
ALLY CONSTRUCTED 
LO PERMIT EASY. 
ACTION. NOTE FRONT 
AND BACK IN SKETCH. 


PRESENTED IN ROUGH 
HERRINGBONES AND 
DONEGALS. CUSTOM 
CHARACTER WITHOUT 
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TAILORED OF FRENCH 
FLANNEL EXPRESSLY 
FOR FINCHLEY BY 


THE ANNOYANCE OF 
A TRY-ON. 

10. BE HAD WITH 
KNICKERBOCKER AND 
REGULAR TROUSER. 
COMBINATION PRICE 
$35 TO $60. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED 
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BOSTON SALES-OFFICES 
Tremontcorn. Boriston Street 


Straw & Panama Hats, English & Domestic Shoes 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Novelties 
Umbrellas, Walking Sticks, Mackintoshes, etc. 
Liveries for Stable, Garage or Club 


FOR SMALL BOYS: 


Rowe & Company’s Sailor Suits in blue serge and wash materials 


Sailor Hats, Overcoats, Reefers and Accessories 


Linen and flannel jackets and trunks, stockings, half-hose, boots 


shoes, collars, cravats, shirts, underwear and pajamas 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue 





NEWPORT SALES-OFFICES 
220 Berttevue Avenue 















-ATTACHED, 


HIGGINS OF LONDON, 
LIBERALLY PRO- 
PORTIONED. COLLAR 
CORRECT 
FOR SPORT OR LOUNGE 
SERVICE, PRICE $6.50. 
ENGLISH NECKWEAR 
AND CAPS, 


IDEAS EXECUTED IN 
SELECT FLANNELS 
$35 TO $60. 
READY-TO PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
Style brochure mailed on request 


FINCHILEY 


5West 46th Street 
NEW YORK 
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THIS EXCEEDINGLY SMART SUMMER STYLE has 
the much desired curve cut in both band and top. This exclusive 
ARROW /form-ft feature assures a better fitting, better looking 


and more comfortable collar than the ordinary. 2 for 30 cents 


Ciuett, Peasopy & Co., Inc., eACakers, Troy, N. Y. 
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The small doors which lead out into 
the open air runs can be controlled 
from the aisle without entering the 
pens. These outdoor runs have a 
flooring of concrete and heavy fencing of metal and 
wire. They also have broad entrance gates. 


PLENDID provisions have been made at this 

kennel for the housing of the puppies. In one 
building, in which there is a conditioning room, part 
of the length is given over to a sort 


Kennels for Canine Aristocrats 


(Continued from page 69) 


pared for emergencies of this kind. In any kennel for 
more than a few dogs it is well to have an airy, sepa- 
rate building which can be used as an isolation ward 
for dogs which may be suffering from uncertain ail- 
ments. It is a measure of protection for the kennel as 
a whole which is well worth taking and justifies the 
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expense involved. Good practice is 
usually to keep all dogs which have 
been at shows away from their ken- 
nel mates for a period long enough 
to permit any contagious disease which they may have 
picked up to manifest itself. Shows are frequently re- 
sponsible for the spread of disease in the kennel, and 
those who bench many dogs are usually careful to 
watch for symptoms of trouble when the dogs get back 
to their home grounds from the exhibition. 


REAT attention to fencing is 





of sun parlor. One side and one 
pitch of the roof—that to the 
south—is made of glass like a 
green-house, and here one can see 
the interesting spectacle of young 
puppies .s cloche, as it were. The 
temperature can be brought up very 
high without the aid of artificial 
heat in this solarium. For older 
pups, or for those which do not re- 
quire special nurture, there are ex- 
cellently arranged outdoor pad- 
docks. A small house, not unlike 
a double brooder for chickens, is 
mounted on a thick block of con- 
crete to keep out the dampness. This 
little house i: turn contains a regu- 
lar puppy box where the youngsters 
can retire for the night. Each run 
contains a good-sized apple tree 
for shade. 

The cook house at Syosset has 
all the appliances necessary to the 
art of the dog chef. A long, metal- 
topped bench with a meat chopper 
mounted at one end makes a fine 
mixing board for the composite of 
cereals and soup with chopped meat 
which is the piece de resistance of 
the bulldogs’ diet. Feeding pans, 
bowls, stirring ladles, the ever- 
useful boiler and lockers for storing various kinds 
of dog provender complete this model kitchen. Above 
the cook house and well isolated from the rest of the 
kennel is a hospital, with pens for ailing dogs and a 
complete outfit of veterinary surgical instruments, so 
that even Cesarian operations can be successfully per- 
formed there. In a large kennel of bulldogs, Boston 
terriers and similar breeds it is necessary to be pre- 





fine German Shepherd dogs. 
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Lewanno Kennels, where Mr. and Mrs. Leo F. F. Wanner keep their many 
Runs with high and stout fencing extend from 
each side of the main building, which contains the cook house and office as 
well as the sleeping kennels which are here arranged like small loose boxes 





The Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide 
to the best Kennels in the country. You will find 
it in this issue beginning at page 18. If you want 
to buy a dog, or if there is any information you 
desire concerning dogs or kennels, or breeds, 
write to “The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, New York,” 
for the information, which will be sent promptly 











is Rin purchaser of a 


Mercer need never 


‘explain. In comfort, all 
that massive cushions, 
flexible springs and per- 
fect balance can make it. 


MOTOR 
CARS 


In beauty aGainsborough. 
The touring car comes to 
you in gun-metal (egg- 
shell finish), green, blue, 
maroon, gray, or golden 
brown with Spanish 
leathers. A limited num- 


ber ready for immediate 


delivery. 


Mercer Automobile Co, 
North Whitehead Road 
Trenton, New Jersey 


necessary in kennels for the 
larger breeds, especially such active 
fellows as the German Shepherd 
dogs. These dogs combine with 
their great strength a remarkable 
degree of activity, and those which 
have had any training for police 
work are able to scale walls and 
fences in a quite surprising fashion, 
To keep them in runs, therefore, is 
a problem which requires careful 
study. At Mr. Wanner’s kennel, 
where nearly twenty adult dogs of 
this breed are lodged at present, the 
fencing of the outdoor runs is un- 
usually high and is secured to very 
stout corner posts. In the case of 
some of the most active dogs, as 
for example Filax, the dog who 
spent a year in the trenches with 
the French army, the entire top of 
the run is wired over also.. A good 
plan when this is not done is to run 
a band of wire or several single 
strands around the top, slanting in- 
ward at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees. This makes a strong fence. 
The German Shepherd Dog Club 
or Amerita is encouraging in every 
way it can the instruction of this 
breed for war work. The organization has just pub- 
lished in useful pamphlet form a translation by Miss 
Anne Tracy of parts of the book by Von Stephanitz 
called “Der Deutsche Shaferhund in Wort und Bild.” 
This pamphlet, which is entitled “The Schooling and 
Training of the German Shepherd Dog,” contains 
rules for both primary and advanced schooling. Firm- 
ness but a sparing use of the whip are advocated. 





Hartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


Every Road a 
because I do all Boulevard 
my riding in the 
back seat, where, | 
until we equipped, 
rough roads we 
made their pres- 
ence felt in a 
marked manner. 
— there 4 no 
vibration, jolt or 
jar. The disa reeable bounce which even deep 
upholstering failed to counteract is gone. I 
can forget the road ahead and enjoy real com- 
fort pak peace of mind.” 

Be good to yourself, to your family, to those who ride 
with you—Hartford-equip and make your car @ better 
riding car. Over 400,000 car owners have done just this. 

j ar mean lower upkeep, fewer tire re- 
mh 1 ra car—and best of all—comfort over 
every road. 

“Between You and Jolt, Jar and Vibration’’ is a book- 
let of intense interest to every car owner. Sent on request, 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 
220 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Branches: NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
Distributors in Principal Cities. 
Dealers Everywhere. 
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Coupe-Limousine 


DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR MRS. W. K. VANDERBILT OF NEW YORK 








Custom Department 


THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Makers of Fine Motor Cars | 
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LOOK NO FURTHER | 
FOR THAT BOAT | 


ERE it is—a Mullins! 


The boat in the picture is 
a 26-foot Auto Boat and like all 
Mullins boats it means the most 
for the money in looks, speed, 
service and safety. Whether 
you want to pole, row or motor, in deep, shallow, 
fresh or salt water, there is a Mullins boat exactly 
suited to your purpose. 
BOATS 


MULLINS: 
cA Sink | 


65,000 owners of Mullins power boats, rowboats and ca- 
noes, endorse them enthusiastically. Designed by America’s 
leading naval architects and built in the world’s largest boat 
factory, Mullins boats cannot leak, water log, dry out, warp 
or open at the seams—need no boat house and never re- 
quire calking. 


Motor boats are powered with 2 and 4-cycle motors of the 
most approved type, correctly installed and equipped with 
Silent Under-water Exhaust. Mullins boats assure boating 
at its best. Forty models now ready for delivery. 


Write for big catalog of steel and wooden motor boats, 
rowboats and FREE 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY | 
54 FRANKLIN ST. SALEM, OHIO oe } 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Steel and Wooden 
Pleasure Boats and Builders of 
the Celebrated Mullins Out- 
board Special 14-ft. Stee] Boat. 
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HE BELBER art of bag mak- 

ing expressed in Du Pont Fab- 

rikoid, Craftsman Quality—the 
best grade of Fabrikoid made. Each 
individual style of bag or suit case 
the epitome of bag making skill— 
each exhibiting all of those little 
niceties of workmanship—of finish 
—that so unmistakably define real 
quality—and each bearing the two 
quality trade marks: 


OUTWEAR CRAFTSMAN 
TRAVEL QUALITY 








Sixteen styles for men and 
women 


$7.50 to $12.00 


At the better snore and de- 
partment stores. Illustrated 
booklet upon request. 


| The Belber Trunk & Bag Co. 


Kensington, Phila., Pa. 


WOMAN’S SUIT CASE 

No. 683—Black 

No. 687—Brown 
Made in small cross grain ef- 
fect. ' Extra light weight. Fine 
handle, neat side hasp locks 
and attractive lining with two 
shirred pockets in bottom. 
Equipped with Belber Fitall to 
hold your own toilet articles. 
20 and 22 inch - $10.00 
Large 24 inch size, $11.00 
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made of trussed steel rather: than 
wood. These reinforced bridges can 
also be made use of in the field to get 
the car over ditches that it cannot 
otherwise negotiate by its own power. On the car 
these trussed steel bridges, two in number, are to be 
attached by brackets to each side so that they will act 
as fenders, and a small steel seat will be fitted on 
each rear end. They will be 12 inches wide and 12 
feet long over all and capable of sustaining 6,000 
pounds, the weight of the car exclusive of personnel and 
ammunition being designated as not to exceed 5,000. 

“In the test it was found that 
the car, as designed, could be so 
lifted by a crane that the two 
outer wheels were at a height of 30 
inthes off the ground before it lost 
its balance and the tipping angle 
reached was 33 degrees. By lowering 
the entire armored portion and floor 
about four inches an even lower cen- 
ter of gravity will be attained. The 
armament of the car has been rec- 
ommended to take either the Lewis, 
Vickers or Benet gun. An automatic 
rifle was mounted in the turret on a 
ball and socket joint and the gun 
fired from all positions. The gun- 
ner, suspended by a seat on a uni- 
versal joint, had no difficulty in op- 
erating his weapon, manipulating 
the half clips with ease. The turret 
will be operated either by swinging 
manual power or through a pinion 
and rack cut integral with the lower 
turret base ring. The gun port will 
permit vertical train. 

“In the road and field tests held 
by the board the car experienced no 
trouble in cross-sand hub deep, 
plowed fields and ditches and took 
a 30-degree hill 200 yards long. 
While traveling along a stretch of road at a speed of 
45 miles an hour it was necessary to turn the car 
sharply off the road to avoid hitting an innocent 
bystander. The car turned over completely two and 
one-half times before stopping and an hour later was 
speeding down the road under its own power. The 
crew, equipped with head guards and pads, suffered 
nothing more serious than the acrobatic stunt.” 


Two types are here shown. 


Going to War on Wheels 


(Continued from page 75) 


It will be apparent that armored cars are ex- 
pected to have agility and fitness for arduous service. 
There will be many other types of motor vehicles in 
the Army whose tasks will be less spectacular, but 
not less important. The unromantic supply truck, 
for instance, which is to supplant the patient Army 
mule. It has been calculated that for an army of 
1,000,000 men about 40,000 trucks of one and a half 
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of tremendous importance ‘may be 

judged from its position in the scale 

of comparative costs. It costs ap- 

proximately $12 to $15 per man to 
put an army of a million men in the field with all the 
ordinary equipment, including uniform and rifle, 
while the cost per man for modern motor transport 
for such an army is roughly $75 to $80. The Govern- 
ment’s contemplated investment in motor trucks alone 
would therefore be $75,000,000 to $80,000,000. 

When it comes to special motor-driven machines 
in war, their variety is astonishing. The British 
“tank,” basing its uncanny ability 
to crawl unperturbably over shell 
craters and foundations, holes, 
stumpage and otherwise impossible 
terrain on the American caterpillar 
tractor which ambulates along on a 
broad self-laid track as it were, has 
brought a touch of high Rabelaisian 
humor to war. There is no reason 
why tanks should not be a part of 
the equipment of the new Army of 
the United States, although the War 
Department is not telling at present 
whether it intends to have them. 
Trench warfare has brought in its 
train a number of special machines 
to make the work of digging in more 
safe and more expeditious. One of 
these strange, armored, motor trench 
diggers in use by the French is illus- 
trated in this issue. Another of the 
French war motor adaptations, this 
time employed to heal rather than to 
destroy, is also shown. This is an 











Machine-gun-carrying motorcycles of the first Armored Motor Battery. 


and three-ton capacity will be required. The Army 
has recently issued the specifications for these trucks 
after consultation with the Truck Committee of the 
Standards Committee of the Society of Automobile 
Engineers. Orders may go out before this issue is off 
the press from the Quartermaster’s Department for 
the purchase of this enormous fleet of trucks. That 
this matter of motor equipment for the Army is one 


In one the gun is carried on a trailer with ar- 
mored shield; and on the other it is mounted on a side car on the right hand 


ice-making machine mounted on a 
truck chassis and driven by the truck 
motor. It has been found exceed- 
ingly useful in speedily providing ice 
for the use of the wounded. 

It would be idle to attempt to 
enumerate here all the manifold uses of the automo- 
bile in modern war. With the aeroplane it has re- 
moved the surprise element in a great measure from 
campaigns; it has made possible concentration of 
troops on an unprecedented scale. Broadly speaking, 
it is modern war. And the United States, the foremost 
producer of automobiles in the world, may be counted 
upon to make this identification still more complete. 























SIMPLEX AUTOMOBILE CO: 
FIFTH AVENUE 


PROSPECTIVE OWNERS OF 
SIMPLEX CARS ARE ADVISED 
THAT WITH THE APPEAR’ 
ANCE OF THIS ANNOUNCE: 
MENT THE PRICE OF THE 
SIMPLEX CHASSIS IS $7000 
BODIES TO ORDER 
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“Progress 
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Making fire was mans first adventure ; 
in chemistry. | This was the beginning 
of human progress. _Here for the first 
time he produced something which nature : 
had failed to supply. _The greater beauty ; 
of Duratex and 1ts practical superiority to : 
leather for motor car upholstery woul 3 
seem to indicate that chemical science H 
not only has met the situation created by : 
the shortage of leather but has provided 
something better in place of it. } 
THE DURATEX COMPANY ; 
Newark, N.J. ; 
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nized as all but necessary to success in 

the arts to which they apply because, 

in the experience of the artists of the 

past, beauty seemed more likely to be 

found if they were followed than if they were contra- 
vened. They thus appear as the records of the lessons 
learned by the artist masters of the past, as the result 
of efforts to avoid the disappointments attendant upon 
their many failures, and to gain the delights found in 
their occasional successes. 


LL this leads us to see that the traditional stand- 
ards, and the conventions to which they give rise, 
are really epitomes of the judgments of our estheti- 
cally susceptible ancestors. They embody their advice. 
They are not forced upon the artist, but merely sug- 
gest that he take cognizance of the results of the ex- 
perience of those who have given their serious thought 
to the characteristics of the beauties of nature and of 
art; or of those who in the past have given their best 
efforts to the creation of beauty. 

Thus the architect is told that he should indicate in 
his design the structura! forces at work, and should 
express on the exterior of his building the functions of 
the several parts of the interior; because the architects 
of the past have found that such indication and ex- 
pression have given added beauty to their structures; 
and that beauty has often been lost when false indica- 


tions of structural forces, and of expressions of in-. 


terior function, have been embodied in their work. 
Again the sculptor is told by Lessing that he must 
deal with states of rest and not of movement. Here 
we have the judgment of a great literary artist, and 
keen observer, who noted that the noblest of sculptural 
works have displayed this characteristic. The conven- 
tions of literature have the same basis. Subjects that 
would seem banal, or pompous, or sentimental if 
treated in prose seem quite appropriate in the hands 
of the poet whose art is largely concerned with the 
conventional elements of rhyme and rhythm. 


F then these traditions and conditions have had this 

origin there surely can be no presumption in favor 
of the notion that they tend to thwart the genius of 
the artist. And this becomes clearer when we consider 
their nature; for then we find that while positive in 
form they really should be stated negatively. They 
say “do this or that”; whereas they should say “be- 
ware lest you do this or that; for, if you do, our ex- 
perience tells us you will fail in your effort.” They 


The Romantic Fallacy 
(Continued from page 65) - 


have been formulated as we find them only because 
the average man is so thoroughly lazy a thinker. You 
cannot make him listen to merely negative suggestions ; 
if you make them he asks you for something positive. 
So the artist, being subject to human frailties of intel- 
lectual manner, will pay no attention to the theorist 
who merely tells him that he must avoid certain 
sources of unpleasantness if he would gain beauty; but 
if he is told of some positive principle to guide him to 
the object of his quest will at once take notice, even 
if he eventually rejects the principle enunciated. 


HUS we find that artists have listened, and still 

listen, to those who urge that they should aim at 
truth, or harmony, or unity in variety, for instance; 
but we find no interest felt in the words of the theorist 
who tells them, all that he has a right to tell; viz., “if 
you would gain beauty you must of necessity avoid 
disharmonies, monotony, and misrepresentation; be- 
cause these are sources of ugliness, and ugliness is 
incompatible with beauty.” 


pene then we reflect that traditions and conven- 

tions have come to be stated in positive terms, 
although they have really no more than negative 
import, we at once perceive that they give advice 
rather than dominant guidance. 

Take as an instance certain of those conventions 
that are brought to the notice of the architects, to some 
of which I have already referred. The emphasis of 
utility is often taught to him as a major canon of 
effective design. It must be agreed, of course, that 
utility has a very special relation to this art; but this 
not so much through its emphasis, as through the 
necessity of avoiding the shocks due to what is mani- 
festly useless. 

The limitations of human capacity are so broad 
that, however great be the skill of the designer, shocks 
of this nature are forced upon our attention in every 
new building constructed to serve some distinct pur- 
pose. It is not improbable that the superior delight 
found in ancient works of architecture is in no small 
degree due to the fact that they have lost the power 
to yield these shocks through opposition to immediate 
needs, which must almost certainly obtain in buildings 
of our own time. 
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GAIN the architect is urged to be 

logical, whereas he can properly be 

taught no more than that he cannot afford 

to be illogical. He is told that it is 

essential to his success that he indicate in his building 

the structural forces involved; whereas all we have a 

right to urge upon his attention is the fact that he 

cannot hope to produce architectural beauty if he 

emphasizes forms which indicate structural conditions 
that cannot ‘exist. 

This he does, for instance, if he places an obvious 
ventilation opening directly under the supposed bear- 
ing of a simulated girder form. He is fully justified 
in using such a simulated girder form if its artificial 
character will not be noticeable, and if thereby he is 
able to enhance the beauty of his ceiling proportions; 
but if he compels the observer to note this falsity he 
thereby produces a source of ugliness. 

So when he is told to express in the design of his 
exterior the function of the several parts of the in- 
terior, he should be told “never make pretense, in your 
exterior design, of interior arrangements that do not 
-exist; for such pretense yields ugliness.” 


T is true that fof a very limited group of technically 

trained men the emphasis of the direction of struc- 
tural strains, and the expression on an exterior of in- 
ternal arrangements, are notable sources of beauty; 
but it is clearly absurd to suggest that the essence of 
the beauty of great buildings, which are fully admired 
by those who have no such technical knowledge, is 
derived from these sources. As such emphasis does 
add to his building elements of beauty that are impor- 
tant in the eyes of specially cultivated men, it will cer- 
tainly be seized upon as an aid by the thoughtful 
architect. But evidently neither of these logical repre- 
sentations can be more than one of many elements 
that go to make the beauty of his building; and if the 
architect is to reach his desired result it may often 
be necessary to subordinate any one such element if 
its emphasis compels the abandonment of other fuller 
sources of beauty. It is well enough to emphasize the 
“logic” of a building if by so doing you gain beauty; 
but it is certainly unwise to do so if thereby you pro- 
duce ugliness. 


E are now prepared to enquire as to the position 

the artist should take when he finds his ideals in 
conflict with tradition and convention. 

We may note in the first (Continued on page 106) 
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Silvertown Cord Tires g 
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It is the discriminating 
person in every community who 
appreciates the niceties of Moon 
workmanship. 


Moon Car bodies are exception- 
ally fine examples of the coach- 
ioe s skill—while the chassis 
represents the highest achieve- 
ments in the field of automobile 
engineering. 


Graceful in outline—the Moon 
touring car is of stout and de- 


pendable build. 


A few Moon features 


Red Seal Continental motor—Delco starting, light- 
ing and igniting system—motor-driven tire pump 
—Rayfield carburetors—slanting windshield— 
complete chassis and body equipment.. 


The Moon Sixes 
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Six-66—7-Passenger Touring Car—4-Passenger Club Roadster—$1750 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, U. 8. A. 
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The Romantic Fallacy 


(Continued from page 104) 


place that the artist’s ideals relate to the present mo- 
ment of impulsion, while tradition points to the 
experience of the past. Now, in general we may say 
that effective living in any calling involves attention 
to the warnings and advice gleaned from past expe- 
rience; but equally involves courage to make experi- 
mental attempts to meet adequately new conditions 
with new insight. Taking this into account we see 
that, as our traditional standards and artistic conven- 
tions tell of the past experience of the race in its 
quest for beauty, the artist can certainly not be war- 
ranted in casting them aside lightly as worthless to 
him. They exist because they have stood the test 
of time. 


UT it is equally true that the artist must have the 

courage to make effort to meet the present de- 
mand of the situation as it appeals to him. His own 
individualistic ideal of beauty must be considered 
closely, and must guide his work if upon such careful 
consideration it appears to be warranted. He must 
remember, however, that he can yield to his individ- 
ualistic impulsion, where this runs counter to tradi- 
tion, only with great risk; that, in fact, he thus takes 
his artistic life in his hands, so to speak. He must 
always bear in mind the fact that these traditional 
standards and conventions speak of values found by 
a long array of his artistic ancestors; that his indi- 
vidualistic attempt in opposition is a hazardous ex- 
periment which is very likely to fail to yield results 
as satisfactory as those to be reached if he follow tra- 
ditional thought and method. The artist must remem- 
ber that, after all, he is a man, and in most respects 
like other men; and that men in general have a way 
of thinking themselves great inventors, often forget- 
ting in their enthusiasm the large probability that their 
innovations have long since been attempted by others 
who have left no record because of their lack of 
success. 

The modernist in painting is making much of the 
depiction of brilliant sunshine effects, and appears to 
think he is here doing something quite new. But 
surely this is unlikely. It is certainly not true that 
the painters of the past were without pigments, or 
other media, which would have made such painting 
possible; nor is it probable that none of them were 


struck by the charms the moderns attempt to record. 
Yet where are the “old masters” which represent 
such brilliant sunlight? Is it probable that we have 
had to wait until this modern era for the rise of 
artists who have been tempted to undertake this work ? 
Is it not much more probable that such pictures have 
been painted, but have been lost to us because they 
have failed to yield a sufficiently permanent appeal to 
lead men to use care in their preservation? There 
seems to be evidence in favor of such a view in the 
fact that Leonardo da Vinci advised his pupils to 
avoid, among other things, the painting of brilliant 
sunlight. In his day apparently the experience of 
his artistic ancestors had thus become embodied in a 
convention which our moderns have forgotten. 


N the whole then we learn that the artist should 

give full weight to the warnings involved with the 
very existence of traditional standards and conven- 
tions; but that having done so he is bound to attempt 
to express his own individualistic ideals of beauty. 
It were rank cowardice were he not willing, in the 
interest of a possible advance in the direction of his 
convictions, to face the heavy risk of failure in oppo- 
sition to traditions. But he should not fail to give 
these latter their full value, nor should he cast them 
aside without full consideration of the risks he runs. 
“A man,” says Joubert, “must provide himself with 
anchors and ballast, that is, with fixed and constant 
opinions, and then he should allow the banners to 
float free and the sails to swell; the mast alone should 
remain unshaken.” 

During long ages artistic mankind struggled with 
the problem as to the best method to be adopted in 
the sculpture to be used upon monumental buildings, 
so that it might enhance their beauty, and at the same 
time itself gain in beauty. The Greek sculptors of, or 
about, the time of Phidias acquired a skill in this 
direction that had never before been equaled, and that 
has never since been surpassed. Has it not been the 
greatest of follies to overlook all of their advice, as 
recorded in their work, in the sculptural decoration of 
the facade of the New York Public Library? 





VANITY FAIR 


The Angel Intrudes 


(Continued from page 57) 


you. I am very thirsty. (Taking the glass.) This is 
very different from what we drink in heaven. (He 
tastes it. A look of gratified surprise appears on his 
face.) And much better! (He drains the glass and 
hands it back.) May I have some more? 

ANNABELLE: Be careful! 

THE ANGEL: What should I be careful of? 

ANNABELLE: Don’t drink too much of that. 

THE ANGEL: Why not? It is an excellent drink. 

Jrmmy (laughing): The maternal instinct! She is 
afraid you may make yourself ridiculous. 

THE ANGEL: Angels do not care for appearances. 
Besides (refilling his glass), I feel that you do an 
injustice to this drink. Already it has made a new 
being of me. I feel an emotion that I have never 


known before. (He looks at Annabelle.) If I were 
in heaven, I should sing. 
Juumy (facetiously): Don’t mind me. Hymns, I 


suppose! 

ANNABELLE: Oh, please sing! 

THe ANGEL: The fact is, I know nothing but 
hymns. And I’m tired of them. That was one reason 
why I left heaven. Won't you sing? 

ANNABELLE: Another time. 

THE ANGEL: I fear the unusualness of my costume 
annoys you. (Zo Jimmy) Have you an extra suit of 
clothes you could lend me? 

Jimmy (reflectively): Yes, I think I have an old 
suit that would fit you. I'll go and look. (He goes 
into the bedroom, . . . The Angel looks at Annabelle 
until his gaze becomes insupportable, and she covers 
her eyes. Then he comes over to her side.) 

THE ANGEL (gravely): I am very much afraid of 
you. (He takes her hand in his.) 

ANNABELLE (smiling): One would never guess it! 

Tue ANGEL: I am more afraid of you than I ever 
was of anybody in Heaven. But even though I fear 
you, I must come close to you, and touch you. This 
strange, new emotion is like fire in my veins. This 
world has become beautiful to me because you are in 
it. I want to stay here so that I may be with you. . 

ANNABELLE: For how long? 

Tue ANGEL: For ever. .. . 

ANNABELLE: Darling! 

Tue ANGEL: I am so ignorant! There is some- 
thing I want to do, now, (Continued on page 108) 
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only I do not know how to go about it 
properly. (He bends shyly toward her 
lips.) 

ANNABELLE: I will teach you. 
kisses him.) 

Tue ANGEL: Heaven was nothing to this. (They 
kiss again. . Enter Jimmy, with an old suit of 
clothes over his arm. He pauses in dumbfounder- 
ment. At last he regains his voice.) 

Jimmy: Well! 

(They look up, quite unperturbed.) 

THE ANGEL (blandly): Has something happened 
to annoy you? (Jimmy shakes the clothes at him in 
an outraged gesture.) Oh, my new costume. Thank 
you so much! (He takes them gratefully.) 

Jrmmy (bitterly, to Annabelle): I suppose I’ve no 
right to complain. You can make love to anybody 
you like. In fact, now that I come to think of it, I 
predicted this very thing. I said you'd fall in love 
with the next man you met. 

ANNABELLE (calmly): I have never been in love 
before. 

Jimmy: The fickleness of women is notorious. But 
Angels have up to this time stood in good repute. 
Your conduct, sir, is scandalous. I am amazed at you. 

THE ANGEL: It may be scandalous, but it should 
not amaze you. It has happened too often before. I 
could quote you many texts from learned theological 
works. “And the sons of God looked at the daughters 
of men and saw that they were fair.” But even if it 
were as unusual as you imagine, that would not 
deter me. 

Jum: You are an unscrupulous wretch. If these 
are the manners of Heaven, [I am glad it is so far 
away, and that the means of communication are so 
difficult. Here! what are you doing? 

Tue ANGEL: I am taking off my robes, so as to 
put on my new clothes. 

Jimmy: Respect the common decencies at least. 
Go in the other room. 

Tue ANGEL: Certainly, if that is the custom here. 
(With the clothes over his arm, he goes into the bed- 
room.) 

Juamy (sternly): And now tell me, what do you 
mean by this? 

ANNABELLE (simply): We are in love. 

Jimmy: Do you mean to say you would throw me 
over for that fellow? 

ANNABELLE: Why not? 

Jimuy: Of course, my dear, you know perfectly 


(She 


The Angel Intrudes 


(Continued from page 106) 


well that in six weeks he’ll fall in love with somebody 
else ? 

ANNABELLE: No, he won't. 
only girl in the world, to him. 

Jummy: Of course you're the only girl in the world 
to him—now. You're the only one he’s ever seen. 
But wait till he sees the others! Six weeks? On 
second thought I make it three days. Immortal love! 
(He laughs.) 

ANNABELLE: What difference does it make? You 
don’t understand. Whether it lasts a day or a year, 
while it lasts it will be immortal. 

(The Angel enters, dressed in Jimmy's old clothes, 
and carrying his wings in his hands. He seems ex- 
hilarated.) 

THE ANGEL: How do I look? 

Jrmmy: It is customary to wear one’s tie tucked 
inside the waistcoat. 

ANNABELLE (going over to the Angel): He is quite 
right, my darling. (She tucks it inside his waistcoat.) 

THE ANGEL: Thank you, beloved. And now these 
wings! ‘Take them, and burn them with your own 
sweet hands, so that I can never leave you, even if I 
would. 

ANNABELLE: No! I would rather put them away 
for you in a closet, so that you can go and look at 
them any time you want to, and see that you have 


I’m sure that I am the 


the means to freedom ready to your hand. I shall 
never hold you here against your will. I do not want 
to burn your wings. I really don’t! But if you 


insist ! 
grate.) 
Jmamy (to the Angel): Don’t let her do it! 





(She takes the wings, and approaches the 


You 


fool! You don’t know what you are doing. Listen 
to me! You think that she is wonderful—superior— 
divine. It is only natural. There are moments when 





VANITY FAIR 


I have thought so myself. But I know 

why I thought so, and you have yet to 

learn. Keep your wings, my friend, 

against the day of your awakening—the 
day when the glamour of sex has vanished, and you see 
in her (as you will see) an inferior being, with a weak 
body, a stunted mind, devoid of creative power, devoid 
of imagination, utterly lacking in critical capacity—a 
being who does not know how to work, nor how to 
talk, nor even how to play! 

Tue ANGEL: Sir! Do you refer in these vulgar 
and insulting terms to the companion of my soul, the 
desire of my heart, the perfect love whose lips have 
kindled my dull senses to ecstasy ? 

Jimmy: I do. Remember that I know her better 
than you do. Take my advice and leave her alone. 
Even now it is not too late! Save yourself from the 
folly while there is yet time! 

THE ANGEL: Never! 

Jimmy: Then take these two tickets and I hope 
that I may never see either of you again! (He holds 
out the tickets for the fancy dress ball. Annabelle, 
after a pause, steps forward and takes them.) 

ANNABELLE: That is really sweet of you, Jimmy! 

(The blast of an auto-horn is heard outside.) 

Jimny (bitterly): And there’s my taxi. Take that, 
too. 

Tue ANGEL: Farewell! (With his wings tucked 
under his arm, he goes to the door, with Annabelle on 
his arm. She turns and blows Jimmy a kiss. Exit 
Annabelle and the Angel. There is silence, and then a 
loud knocking on the door.) 

Jimmy (sinking wearily in his chair): Oh, come 
in! (Enter the Policeman. Jimmy rises to greet him, 
slightly dazed.) 

THE PoLticeEMAN: Say, Mr. Pendleton, have you 
seen a nut around here, in a masquerade costume, with 
wings on it? 

Jmmmy: What about him? 

THE PoticeEMAN: I can’t understand that guy at 
all. First he told me he was a friend of yours; then 
he said he was an angel, but, if you ask me, I think 
he’s a fool! 

JrmMy (feeling in his waistcoat pocket for his 
tickets, and finding that they are no longer there): 
Well, officer, he’s a little of each—a friend, an angel, 
and most of all a fool. 

(The clock finishes striking twelve. The lights go 
out, the policenian vanishes into thin air, and the 
curtain falls.) 
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i Gay may need a First Aid Kit at any time. No one 
who drives a car can afford to be without one. A 
little cut or scratch is never dangerous if you attend to 


Hall’s First Aid Kit makes you ready at all times for hurts big 
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“I, Mary MacLane” 


(Continued from page 61) 


Tired always. 

“My Soul must go on as it has gone on up to 
now. It has a long way to go, and it has come a 
long way. . 

“But the sleep of the dead! 

“I imagine me wrapped in a shroud of soft thin 
wool cloth of a pale color, laid in a plain wood coffin: 
and my eyelids are closed, and my Tired feet are dead 
feet, and my hands are folded on my breast. And the 
coffin is nine feet down in the ground and the earth 
covers it. Upon that same green sod: and above, the 
ancient blue deep sheltering sky: and the clouds and 
the winds and the suns and moons, and the days and 
nights and circling horizons—those above my grave. 

“And my Body laid at its length, eyes closed, hands 
folded, down there Resting: my Soul not yet gone 
but laid beside my Body in the coffin, Resting. 

“might we lie like that—Resting, Resting, for 
weeks, months, ages—— 

“Year after long year, Resting.” 

Again, in the little chapter called “The Strange 
Braveness,” there is objective, clearly thought-out 
poetry, with something in it of Walt Whitman’s uni- 
versal sympathy. At moments, too,,.Mary MacLane 
has flashes of delightful humor and a certain super- 
acute insight. Here is a strange little revelation of the 
human dread of discomfort: “It is not Death I fear, 
nor Life. I horridly fear something this side of 
Death but out-pacing Life a little: a nervousness in 
my Stomach—a very Muddy Street—a Lonely Hotel 
Room.” 

“T am tranquil, for to-day I had a walk that made 
me feel Sincere and Safe. It is a comforting feeling: 
it is like a beef-sandwich.” 

“T suppose I’m very lonely. It is luck—luck from 
the stars—not to be beset by clusters of people, people 
who do their thinking outside their heads, ‘cheerful’ 
people, people who say ‘pardon me’: all the damning 
sorts scattered about obstructing one’s views of the 
horizons.” 


HEN she does look at herself objectively as a 
character and stops telling us with her frankness, 
which savors uncomfortably of bravado, what kind of 
cold cream she uses, and just how devilish she thinks 
the smell of turpentine is, Miss MacLane is sometimes 


remarkably interesting. She says of herself: “She had 
not the usual defensive armor of the normal woman, 
for she was not a normal woman, but certain trends 
of varying individuals gathered into one sensitive 
woman-envelope.” 

Again: “I am a hundred times more introspective 
than most people, most women. Most women, even 
conventional ones, are lawless—the more conventional, 
the more lawless usually. And so most women beat 
me to life. Where they yield to an impulse the 
moment they feel it, I, because an impulse itself is 
adventure-fabric—I feel of its quality, test it for de- 
fects, wash a little corner of it to see if the color will 
run—and conclude not to use it.” 

And here, to end with, is Mary MacLane’s voice 
as she raises it to interpret human struggle and weari- 
ness, singing almost at her best in the chapter called 
“The Strange Braveness” : 

“If God has human feelings he must often have a 
burning at the eyes and a fulness at the thfoat at the 
strange Braveness of human people: their Braveness 
as they go on in their daily life, with aching, dumbish 
minds, and disgruntled bereft bodies, and flattened, 
pinched, gnawed hearts. 

“The easy human slattern way would be to sink be- 
neath the burden. 

“Instead, people: I and Another and all others— 
seamstresses and monotonous clerks and lawyers and 
housewives: sit upright in chairs and talk into tele- 
phones and. walk fast and eat breakfasts and brush 
hair: all the while marooned in a morass of small, 
wild, unexciting, tasteless Pain. 

“Of others—what do I know? 

“But I might say, ‘Look, God, I am not fallen on 
the ground, from this and that—utterly lost and down> 
But sitting up: drooping but strong, in a chair, mend- 
ing a lamp-shade—neat, orderly and at-it in my 
misery.’ ” 





VANITY FAIR 


Phases of the Drama 


(Continued from page 43) 


“the reluctant offerings to science are being car- 
ried struggling to the laboratory.” And, believe 
me, until you have seen reluctant offerings to science 
struggling as they are carried to laboratories, you don’t 
know what struggling is. Mr. Alexander Woollcott 
thinks that this is ‘a fearful thing to ask an audience 
to accept,” and I agree with him. I like a bit of 
blood with my drama, and I realize that, if your 
dramatist wants to buy the baby new shoes, he has got 
to work the Pity and Terror business (an expensive 
Classical education enables me to drag in Aristotle 
without an effort), but this picking on miscreants 
like this is just a shade too much for me. Mr. Walter 
is a ruthless writer. He has no mercy on an audience. 

“The Knife” will either be the biggest success of 
the season, or it will end swiftly. It is not one of 
those plays which will do a half-and-half business. 
It is either so thrilling that everybody will go to see 
it or so horrible that everyone will stop away. Yet who- 
ever stops away will miss some remarkably fine acting. 


S you travel on rural railroads, you sometimes see 
out of the window pathetic notices that read, 
“Don’t Judge the Town from the Depot.” They 
ought to put up a notice outside the Republic Theatre, 
“Don’t Judge the Play from the First Night,” for 
“Peter Ibbetson,” the late John Raphael’s twenty- 
year-old dramatization of Du Maurier’s best novel, 
had enough trouble at its opening performance to kill 
a dozen plays. The piece depends largely on its trick 
scenery, and the idea of the producers was that, when- 
ever Peter fell asleep and began to dream, the back- 
ground would melt silently away while another set 
shimmered softly into its place. On the opening night 
the background melted about as silently as a boiler- 
shop, and so reluctantly that great chunks of it re- 
mained cluttering up the stage during the ensuing 
scene. By this time, of course, everything is running 
smoothly, and the play has a chance to make good. 
It is chiefly worth seeing for a wonderful perform- 
ance by Lionel Barrymore, the Man Who Came Back 
after twelve years’ absence from the stage. Jack 
Barrymore is very fine in the murder scene. If the 
stage-hands keep dropping scenery on him, as they 
did on the first night, there will probably be more than 
one murder scene at the Republic. 





i ge subtract years from your age is not 
an impossibility in these days of scientific 
It is merely a matter of 
correct methods, perseveringly ap- 


progress. 


plied. 


Of practical assistance to those who 
would outwit Time are the appliances 
and preparations of Mrs. Eleanor Adair, 
a Specialist of international reputation. 


Her Muscle Strapping Treatment cor- 
rects the underlying causes of wrinkles, 
flaccid muscles and other marks of age 
and social wear and tear, making you 
“ten years younger.” 


In Mrs. Adair’s If you cannot be personally treated at the New 


look and feel 


° York Salon, you can 
Salon, Science and methods in your own home by usin 
Skill Renew Your Specialties, a few of which are 
Ganesh Chin Strap—Reduces ‘‘double chin” and pre- 


vents the muscles from drooping. Also keeps the mouth 
closed Gurins sleep, enforcing proper breathing. $5 


Youth | 


H= expert English at- and $6. 
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which stimulate the circula-" and $5. 
tion, strengthen sagging mus- 
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clear the skin of 
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used by improper, 
stretching massage, are magi- 
cally effaced. A single treat- and wind. 
ment shows gratifying results. ditions and 
Price, $2.50. $2 and $5. 





Write for Mrs. Adair’s Lecture Book, containing price 
list of the many Ganesh preparations. 
entire satisfaction. 


Mail Order Service insures 
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the muscles and makes the skin healthy, 

white and firm. $1, $2.50 and $5. 
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acts as a tonic safeguard against the ill effects of sun 
It is unequalled for relieving flabby con- 

reducing puffiness under the eyes. 75c, 
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BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 
OF EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY 


Containing all the newest fashions in hosiery for men, 
women, arid children, for street, sport or evening wear, 
and also an attractive display of sweaters and scarfs, 
“Exclusive Hosiery” will be sent free upon request. 


Mail Orders given prompt and careful attention, 
and are filled subject to purchaser’s approval. 


586 Fifth A 48th S 

PECK & PECK 501 Fifth hee: at 42nd St 
EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY 
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EXCLUSIVE SPORT HOSE 


One of many of PECK & PECK’S extensive 
display. These soft Scotch Wool Sport Stock- 
ings come in medium and dark combinations in- 
cluding Lovat green and Heather mixtures. Also 
in white with colored patterns. 


No. 1060—$6.00 a pair 
PECK & PECK siheace ans 


EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY NEW YORK CITY 
Palm Beach Chicago Newport 
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a FOLDWARDO 
: The Folding Wardrobe 


\ When in use holds 8 or 10 suits or 


\ dresses. When rolled can be carried 

| in suit-case or trunk. Hung on the wall or 
door Foldwardo makes a closet in every room 
or it can be used inside a closet as a con- 
tainer for extra clothing, light suits and eve- 
ning gowns, keeping them free from dust, do- 
ing away with troublesome separate covers. 

| Made of washable material (samples on re- 
quest). Special length for men’s use. 


a CHIE 66's ds alaie-ok os e hail gas meee $5.00 
Cretonne and art ticking. ...$6.00 and $7.00 

















Sent parcel post C. O. D. id. 
Shops write for discounts pep dae not wlfecen 


FOLDWARDO SALES CO., 248 Connecticut Ave.,S. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
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VANITY FAIR 


New York’s Three Bohemias 


and born to the French literary purple in 1848, 

has been put to such base uses since then that one 
hesitates to employ it without a word of explanation or 
apology. 

To the sophisticated, the word has become almost a 
joke, and yet there is not a town or city in this coun- 
try that has not what it calls, in all seriousness, its 
Bohemia. 

The Bohemia of Mr. McCutcheon’s Bird Centre 
was in the local tintype gallery, while New York, as 
becomes its size, has no less than three—each one sepa- 
rate and distinct from the other in spirit and quality, 
though all may sometimes be found gathered together 
in one place of meeting. 

There are in this town the real Bohemia, inhabited 
by persons with more talent than money; the fake 
Bohemia, whose inhabitants have neither; and the 
upper Bohemia, which is still further removed from 
the real thing, and is the only one in which money 
circulates freely—without any appearance of talent. 


"Tana term “Bohemia,” sired by Henri Murger, 


ASHINGTON SQUARE, wrongfully called 
Greenwich Village, has of late become celebrated 
as a gathering place for all three. 

The lower end of the square, and its purlieus, are 
honeycombed like a rabbit warren, by countless small 
restaurants, tea-rooms and cafes, many of which are 
underground; furnished and decorated with an eye to 
quaint effect rather than to comfort or convenience; 
lighted by guttering candles—electricity or even gas 
would destroy the “atmosphere” and enable patrons to 
see what they were eating—and deriving a noteworthy 
color-effect from the red flannel shirt of the waiter. 

The patronage of these resorts is drawn largely from 
the numerous class whose names are not found in the 
telephone book. Here the fake and the real Bohemian 
are blended together in one great human mess, from 
which the real emerge now and then on the wings of 
talent, singly, as Fitz-James O’Brien and Walt Whit- 
man arose from Pfaff’s cellar more than half a century 
ago, or in groups like the Washington Square Players 
of recent day. 


The Poor—the Rich—and the Neither 
By James L. Forp 


Scattered about are a few strangers from afar, lured 
by feverish tales of Bohemian revels, and easily distin- 
guishable from the rest by their looks of wide-eyed 
wonder. It is not so easy to distinguish the fake Bohe- 
mians from the real, so closely do the two affiliate. 
Nor can one tell which is the grub and which the 
worm or when the real is falling down into the para- 
sitic class or when preparing to wing its flight toward 
Parnassus. 


HE doctor in charge of the Blackwell's Island 

lunatic asylum once told me that nearly all his 
patients had lost their wits over the most recent scien- 
tific inventions and discoveries, and I have no doubt 
that half the members of that municipal colony of 
to-day imagine themselves submarines or tractors or 
military experts. In like manner do Bohemians, both 
real and fake, become daft over what they consider 
new in Art. 

It is at grease-spattered tables that vers libre is 
prepared at a speed that outdistances such encum- 
brances to the poetic spirit as rhyme and metre. Here 
also are to be seen those apostles of ugliness whose lax 
creed breeds a contempt for form, color, perspective— 
everything, in short, that is more easily ignored than 
mastered. From the walls, crude drawings of the 
Cubist and Futurist schools look sullenly down 
through a haze of tobacco smoke. The Terpsichore 
who is worshipped here, gives expressicn through a 
bare-legged and scantily-draped art, to poems, fables 
and allegories and commands serious attention when 
she dances the soliloquy in Hamlet. 


OWHERE is The New Woman more in evidence 

than in one of these rabbit-hutches; nowhere does 
the bond of convention weigh more lightly upon her 
spirits. Her clothes float about her unconfined by 
pin or girdle; her hat comes down over her eyes and 
her coat-coliar is turned up about her neck. She has 
taken upon herself many of the privileges, besides 
smoking and drinking in public, once enjoyed exclu- 
sively by the other sex. One of these—and it adds 
vastly to her popularity—is that of paying not only for 


her own refreshment but for that of her male compan- 
ion as well, which shows that she is on the direct route 
toward emancipation. 

The child of Bohemia must either rise or fall. Lack- 
ing either talent or industry or both, he is apt to be- 
come a professional Bohemian, in which capacity he 
never does anything for anyone except himself, and is 
therefore called “good-hearted.” He roams from table 
to table in the rabbit-hutch, sustaining his reputation 
as a “raconteur” by means of musty tales related with 
a professionally genial grin and obtaining a drink 
here, a cigar there, and sometimes, when the credulous 
are present, a full meal. 


T is a far cry in more senses than one, from the 

rabbit-hutches of Washington Square, with their 
mixture of the fake, the real and the germ of both, to 
the so-called “upper Bohemia” of the soberer quarters 
of the town. Here every studio has a fine North light 
of the sort that the fun-loving coffee broker or insur- 
ance adjuster considers essential to artistic afternoon 
tea-giving. 

In one of these studios, a well-known patron of art 
has invited his friends to view his recently purchased 


statue of Ariadne, and learn from his own lips how 


much he paid for it. There are costly rugs on the 
polished floor; the walls are hung with pictures that 
represent a fine profit to the dealers; a Japanese ser- 
vant stands ready to serve the guests from a well- 
spread table next the stock-ticker, and the host has a 
white carnation in his buttonhole. 


HE company this afternoon is one of unusual dis- 

tinction, including, as it does, one actress of wide 
newspaper renown but limited talent, who is “resting” 
while looking for a play; a young near-dramatist, 
who wishes to sell her one; a few jovial stock-brokers; 
a portrait painter in search of his prey, and half a 
dozen society women who are anxious to meet bright, 
interesting people. A gentleman who has enjoyed a 
high reputation for ripe scholarship ever since he daz- 
zled a brilliant assemblage by narrating the story of 
Columbus and the egg, (Continued on page 114) 
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Winging the wily clay pigeon 
has become quite de rigueur in 
smart country places and has 
| proven a welcome boon to both 
host and hostess in the entertain- 
ment of house parties. 


The “‘ Sport Alluring ’’ 
booklet on request 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 


Wilmington @{j POND Delaware 


The King of Sports 


_ PF NVIGORATING — sponta- 
|Z neous—and interesting to the 
last degree—is trapshooting. It 
is the sport of Kings and the king 
of sports—replete with excite- 
ment and exhilaration. 
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A Rebuilder of Gowns 


GOWN remodeled by me means a crea- Perfumer New York 


tion that is up-to-date in every detail, with 
all the chic and line of the latest Parisian ideas. 


I REBUILD gowns successfully for out-of- 


town customers—let me give you my ideas 
and estimate before you discard any gown or suit. 





Artistic Dresses made to order only, for all 
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Perfect Prices 
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New York’s Bohemias 


(Continued from page 112) 


comments favorably on the artistic merits of the statue, 
and the conversation, which is scattered, rather than 
general, begins to corruscate. 


RAMATIST (to actress whom he has lured into a 

far corner): “I am at work on a play now 

ACTRESS (interrupting) : “Remember, I must have a 

psychological part. The more psychological the bet- 

ter. It must be as optimistic as Browning and as pes- 
simistic as Ibsen———” 





IRST STOCK BROKER (the grave-digger of all 
social intercourse): “Heard Charley Quitcall’s 
latest? His aunt asked him to invest a few thousands 
in something that would always be worth as much as 
the day she bought it, and Charley sold her a big wad 
of that Flim-Flam Copper preferred that he found in 
the closet when he rented the office, and told her that 
it was impossible for it ever to be worth any less than 
it was that day. How’s that for a deal?” 
Second Stock Broker (filling in the earth): “Ha! 
Ha! Ha! He’s a great Charley!” 


ORTRAIT PAINTER (to the plainest and richest 

woman in the room): “I may as well tell you why 
I begged our host to introduce me to you, and if I 
seem impertinent, please forgive me. I want you to 
pose for my great painting of the Court of Marie An- 
toinette. It is absolutely necessary that I should have 
some one of aristocratic carriage and bearing for the 
central figure of the group, next to the Queen.” 

Tue Victmm: “Really, Mr. Daubstick, you flatter 
me beyond measure, but I am afraid my husband 
would never consent.” 

Portrait Parnter: “He need never know until the 
picture is finished. Then he is certain to be charmed 
with it.” 

Tue Victim: “Well, perhaps—for an hour or two 
—some afternoon.” 

PorTRAIT PAINTER: “You will save my great work. 
How can I ever thank you?” (Broods, with a far- 
away look in his eye, wondering how much the hus- 
band will consent to pay for it.) 

Verily, upper Bohemia is in full swing this after- 
noon. 





Billy Sunday 


(Continued from page 47) 


What have you left the poor devils to think about 
after the trail is hit? Lies about the Bible, and 
religion, and society, and women, and property, and 
propriety, and the wages of sin, and the reward of 
virtue; a muddle of hygiene, and barbarity, and Home 
Sweet Home, and getting on in the world, and stand- 
ing in with the Standard Oil and political stand-patism 
and be-virtuous-and-you-will-prosper. 

And all in the name of true religion which, as 
Byron says, will calm the spirit as much as rum. 
No wonder you're backed by all the clergy and all 
the Pharisees of our large cities. Here’s the trouble 
with you American evangelists: you can’t keep 
humanity from Hell, by raising Hell with every right 
process of the human intellect. Saving souls? Why, 
you’re simply swappers of defects. People change 
disorderly houses for disordered minds. 

As old Dr. Holmes said of one of your kind fifty 
years ago, any one who believed as he did, ought, 
out of mere mental decency, to go insane. You don’t 
go insane because you haven’t the courage of your 
convictions. For any crowd you “save,” you damn a 
bigger one. And any soul that is “saved” by a reli- 
gion that consists in Respectability Defended by Hell- 
fire, isn’t worth the saving. 

But you’ve a “winning personality” and you can 
make it pay, and I like you. I’m going to have a 
drink. Will you join me? No. Well, if you went 
on a jag with me to-night, it might save a lot of souls 
from a worse sort of jag to-morrow—at the Taber- 
nacle. “And into the church lewd hirelings have 
climbed,” and, “Hearken unto the song of Barachel 
the Buzite of the kindred of Ram: Shall a wise man 
utter vain knowledge and fill his belly with the east 
wind?” 

(Exit, as he mutters) And he never said a word 
against filling it with high-balls. 


VANITY FAIR 


School of Stage Scenery 


(Continued from page 36) 


Thus, everything in the stage setting of Messrs. 
Ordynski and Urban is arranged according to some 
rigid scheme. There is not a detail of arrangement, 
not a movement, not a method of decoration, not a 
shade of the costumes, not ah effect of lighting, 
which doesn’t display calculation, which doesn’t ex- 
press intention. 

The producers have done away with every practical 
door in the scenery, and effect their entrances either 
through open wings which allow of no realistic sub- 
terfuge, or from a draped screen, the lighting of 
which allows the actor to appear or vanish slowly 
from sight. They limit all naturalistic action on the 
part of their actors. All this is very interesting and 
proceeds perhaps from excellent principles, but prin- 
ciples which seem to me mistakenly applied. 

The true realism of Dymow seems every now and 
then to split the seams of the idealism in which they 
are trying to clothe it. For instance, the producers 
have so arranged it that Nju, when her husband comes 
to her room at night, is not seen in bed, but on a sofa 
completely dressed. Here indeed is an evidence of a 
hesitancy to speculate in realistic effects. Yet later, 
in the scene in the hotel room, we cannot help noticing 
the real little iron baby crib, the real wash stand, with 
real water; and the real furniture, all of which com- 
pletely contradict the previous efforts of the producers. 
These things obviously fail to combine with the atmos- 
phere which the schematic stage setting is trying to 
create. 

In the same scene we have a very realistic detail in 
the entrance of the maid, who proceeds to sweep at 
the most emotional period of the scene. This indeed 
is a realistic detail. Yet, in order to get away from 
realism, Messrs. Ordynski and Urban have actually 
exaggerated realism. They have given to the maid an 
exceptionally vulgar appearance. They have instructed 
her to sweep with great violence. A trivialty that may 
perhaps be interpreted symbolically. These are “in- 
tentions,” intentions—and deformities. Even if the 
final impression which Dymow’s play must leave with 
us, is an impression of broad humanity, quasi-symbol- 
ism, the means employed by the author are neverthe- 
less of a realistic nature, and should have been inter- 
preted in a realistic way,—a way which need not have 
wholly excluded “simplicity.” 
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Unbreakable Glass 


The watch is 
equipped with 
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This Wrist Watch is made for military men. 
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OLIVE DRAB 
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The Selective Draft 


(Continued from page 35 


hold the crowd was to get the crowd interested. The 
fame of the hall spread all over the Wall Street dis- 
trict, and up into the sacrosanct region east of Fifth 
Avenue and north of 59th Street. 

Military and other bands gather the daily audience, 
which packs the place. Judges of the Supreme Court, 
former ambassadors and high city officers supplied 
with eagerness the substantial part of the daily pro- 
gramme. If, by any chance, you were in that part of 
the town about noon, and saw Mrs. Castle, or some 
other distinguished actress or actor, flash by in a car, 
you could make a bet safely that he or she was not 
going down-town to see a broker on business, but was 
bound for the noon-hour meeting. 


& if to show how a situation of storm and stress 
brings out unexpected aptitudes, it may be stated 
that Arnold Daiy made there—though still in the 
doctor’s care—one of the best recruiting speeches ever 
heard in New York. There Sir Herbert Tree indi- 
cated that he was almost persuaded to give up his 
Knighthood and become an American citizen. There 
E. H. Sothern put new life into the recruiting cam- 
paign. There Julia Marlowe turned the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” from great rhetoric into living poetry. 
There Sidney Drew, the man who “put the brains into 
the movies,” forgot his usual occupation of making 
people laugh, by causing all the women in the audi- 
ence to burst into tears. It was there that Jane 
Cowl, who said that she never could make a speech, 
showed that she was capable of being a better con- 
gressman than “the lady from Montana,” by combin- 
ing the fatal gift of eloquence with the fatal gift of 
beauty, to the undoing of her hearers. 


ONFRONTED as we are, at the present moment, 

by the fiery cross of the Draft, it is for us to re- 
member that there are innumerable ways in which the 
individual may serve the nation. Volunteering is by 
no means at an end. The special army, called for by 
the President, is a temporary expedient. The legal 
limit to its service is but for the “period of the war.” 
The Navy, like the Army, or the Marine Corps, is a 
The National Guard is a vocation. It is 
necessary to fill up the ranks of the organization 
which, after all, represent the back-bone of the de- 


pre »fession 


fences—the permanent defences of the nation. It 
will be a disgrace if the appeal to the conscience of 
the people does not meet with a response correspond- 
ing with, not only the importance of the occasion, but 
also with what the future, as planned by our enemies, 
may have in store for us. It is the part of wisdom to 
be confident, but to prepare for the worst. 

The most important voluntary enterprise carried 
through recently was the raising, and training, of a 
supplementary police force of citizens of New York 
by Commissioner Woods. That body of men may 
prove a very present help in time of trouble. It 
shows, above all, that there is something for every- 
body to do, if he will only set his mind to finding out 
what that something is 


Pe 





Some Quotations 


(Continued from page 51) 


the milk trust actively seeking “a more delicate art 
perception for the individual”? “Life, if it is any- 
thing at all, is a thing to be observed, studied, inter- 
preted.” But there is no need of going further to 
prove that this man is a menace to society. Any one 
who should catch from him that manner of speaking 
would lose all semblance of humanity. He would 
look like an index to current periodicals five years old. 


VANITY FAIR 


For the Sake of Historical Accuracy 


“Now we have today, ladies and gentleman, the 
greatest president—a President who has in his doc- 
ument of April 2 put forth the greatest historic doc- 
ument since Peter the Great called on the nations of 
Europe to join in the Crusades.”—Speech of ex-Am- 
bassador Gerard, as reported in a New York Paper. 


ISTORIANS are by no means agreed as to the 

importance of Peter the Great’s language on 
that occasion, the Crusades having been more or less 
settled five hundred years before he saw the light of 
day. Many of them are inclined to rate more highly 
the appeal of Richard the Lion-hearted on the eve of 
the Battle of the Boyne, while others give the first place 
to the address of Bismarck at the Diet of Worms. 


The Will for the Deed 


“Messieurs et mesdames: During my six weeks’ 
sojourn in your wonderful country I have realized 
that America is one thing above all others. It is the 
land of opportunity.”—Enthusiastic applause. 


HE welcome accorded to certain French lectures 

by our great universities, society leaders and 
women’s clubs makes no unfair distinctions. It is not 
withheld merely because the lecturer through no fault 
of his own, has nothing to say. Nor is the applause 
reserved for the better portions of his discourse or 
even for those portions which are intelligible. One 
of the most successful lectures ever delivered before a 
woman’s club in New York City, was given by a 
Frenchman a few weeks ago, who, having taken a 
severe cold, was entirely inaudible from beginning to 
end. The applause was almost continuous. In the 
warmth of our ardor for France one Frenchman is as 
good as another, just as after the first stages of intoxi- 
cation any brand of wine will do. Reasonable French- 
men over here sometimes complain of our selection. 
They are taken as they come. It may seem strange 
that almost any sort of person shou!d be lecturing 
before @ brilliant audience merely because he has got 
away from France, but it is a tribute to the country 
of his origin. France will no doubt show an equal 
generosity, if she has not already done so. If Mr. 
Harold Bell Wright should represent American litera- 
ture in a course of lectures at the Sorbonne, next 
winter, even Mr. Owen Wister should not resent it. 
He should applaud rather the spirit of affection that 
accepts anything we send. 
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Because of its generous capacity for pow 
makes the ideal outfit for summer homes. 


The Uni- 
Lectric brings 


to the summer home 
electric current for both 
light and power. Ata very nom- 
inal cost you can have all the lights 
you need—you can operate the various elec- $ 
trical conveniences and you can have 24 hours 
continuous service every day if you wish. 


Big Capacity 


yr and heat as well as light, the Uni-Lectric 


Its capacity is sufficient for 50 lights at one 


time. You can operate an electric water supply system, electric heaters, electric irons, 
vacuum cleaners, electric fans, percolators, toaster stoves, fireless cookers, and larger electric 


stoves with capacity for breakfasts, suppers and ordinary dinners. 


need only be used for one meal per day. 


Your large kitchen range 


Then without one cent of extra expense you can charge the six-volt storage batteries of your 
car or motor boat while using current for other purposes. 


No Belts—No Batteries—110 Volt 


Our patented, high speed, rotary sleeve valve engine drives the generator with such smoothness 
that all necessity for storage batteries is done away with and the renewal of batteries and 


battery up-keep cost is permanently eliminated. 


Moreover, with the Uni-Lectric the summer 


home owner is never bothered with the troublesome job of draining off and refilling batteries 
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The Uni-Lectric generates standard 110-volt current the same as city lighting 
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in any electrical supply store. 


Easy to Care for—Easy to Operate 


The Uni-Lectric is built in one compact unit with the engine and generator direct 
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you would give any machine from which you expect many years of service. 
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in bedroom. 


Because storage batteries are unnecessary with 


guarantee the entire outfit. 
by actual service in the hands of users. 


WATERMAN MOTOR COMPANY 
165 Mt. Elliott Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Write today for a free copy of our 
big, instructive catalog on elec- 
tricity for the summer home. 
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THE BALL OF MYSTERY 
Why Does it Fly So Far? 


It is part British, and part American. 
It embodies the first improvement that 
has been made in a golf ball since the 
rubber core replaced the ‘‘gutty."’ It 
~ has a resiliency, vitality and durability 








SILVER-KING long sought by golf experts. It is first 
= , li introduced to America by Wanamaker's 


—$1 each, $12 dozen. 


m The Big Six of the Links 


now are Radio, Silver-King, Championship, 
Red-Fiash. Blue-Flash and Taplow golf balls 














RED-FLAS! BLUE-FLASH 


Ferfiying, 68e 
$7.50 dozen 


Covers are hard, 
will not crack or chip. 





Paint will not chip or blister: 


TAPLOW Balance true and lasting. 


Best 50e Ball, 
$6 dozen 


JOHN W. 


Sole wholesale national distributor; Now York 





















Perspiring hands 
have lost many 
a match of golf 


If your fingers and hands perspire 
your club is bound to ‘‘ride’’ down 
into the palm of the hand, making 
you play a poor game every time. 

Only with dry hands, free from 
perspiration, can you keep the cor- 
rect grip on your club, 


How to avoid having slippery 
fingers 


An application of Odorono an 
hour or so before you start your 
game will keep your’ hands and 
fingers free from perspiration. 

Wherever perspiration troubles 
you, it can be overcome. If it is 
your forehead or under-arms where 
profuse perspiration annoys and em- 
barrasses you, apply Odorono twice 
a week, regularly, and see how com- 
fortable you will be through the en- 


ever: 
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tire game—how cool you will feel. 

Odorono is a delicate unscented 
toilet water, formulated by a 
physician. It is absolutely harm- 
less and pleasant to use. 


Get a bottle today 

Atall toilet counters in the United 
States and Canada, 50c and $1.00. 
Trial size, 25c. By mail postpaid 
if your dealer hasn't it. Address 
The Odorono Co., 213 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you want to know more about 
perspiration and how to regulate it, 
write for booklet ‘“The Truth about 
Perspiration.’’ If you are troubled 
in any unusual way or have had any 
difficulty in finding relief, won't you 
write us? We will gladly answer 
any special questions you wish to 


_ask.. See address above. 


Odorono is used and endorsed by the leading physicians 
of the country. Your physician will recommend it. 
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Naturally and dasily 
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With Your Merle 


AT cannot be removed by medication, nor can 
it be sweated off, starved off, purged off or 
massage | off. The only logical—the only safe 

sane and certain—way to reduce is to so regulate one’s 
—— gon pce a own accord will gradually 
expel it. nd therein lies the r i 
Pp he tg emarkable virtues of 
This remarkable scientific discovery has brought 
permanent relief to thousands of people who despaired 
of ever te to normal weight. It is at once the 
most rational, hygienic, simplest, easiest, most in- 
expensive and surest way of reducing fat ever devised. 
Simply eat three slices of this pure, delicious bread 
each day and it will drive the fat away—and prevent 
it from re-forming. No trying diet is imposed upon 
you; no arduous physical exercise; positively no medi- 
cine. The remarkable virtues of BASY BREAD 
are interestingly told in a booklet which we will 
gladly mail to you on request. Write today. 
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Orange, New Jersey. 
Address, Dietetic Dep’t “B” 
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A refrigerator 
of matchless 
beauty, spotless san- 
itation and incom- 
parable service. 
The Seeger “Made to 
Order Department” is 
at the service of those 
needing specially built 
refrigerators. 


Representatives in all 
principal cities. 


Seeger Refrigerator Co. 


774 Arcade St., St. Paul 
101 Park Ave., New York 
82 Washington St., Boston 


Catalog on request. 
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The German Revolution 


(Continued from page 53) 


island which might be removed to Sankt Helena-auf- 
dem-Spree. 

Other items, in the lengthy document, covered the 
subject of a new uniform to be worn by the Emperor 
upon leaving for his prison, the number of guards that 
were to be allowed, the civilian salutes to be exacted 
from all those who came near the place of exile, and 
the number of guns to be fired whenever the Emperor 
should finish another chapter of his Autobiography. 

These items caused a very considerable debate, but 
they were finally settled upon. 

Then there remained one other matter of grave 
importance. The Emperor had requested that he 
might write an Ode of Farewell to Odin, to be sung 
by ten thousand white-clad virgins, posted on both 
sides of the road along which he would drive to his 
own St. Helena. 

This request was granted, But, with that lack of 
moderation which has been characteristic of so many 
of his deeds, His Majesty requested the privilege of 
also composing a march for the final departure from 
Berlin of the Imperial cortége. After nineteen votes 
had been taken ty the Revolutionary Delegates the 
Emperor's reques:. for a march, as well as an ode, was 
not granted. 

During many weary months the matter of this 
march was discussed with violence and intensity. The 
faculty of the Imperial High Schools of Music were 
called to Berlin. A distinguished specialist upon the 
subject of percussion instruments was imported from 
a Broadway Tango-Palace. As a court of the very 
last instance, Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld’s bandmaster war 
ordered from the New Amsterdam roof to Berlin. H-~ 
examined the score of the Imperial Parade-March and 
praised it greatly. 

The request of the Emperor was thereupon granted 
by the delegates. The bandmaster was at once asked 
to accept the position of solo-performer to the Illus- 
trious exile. He accepted the offer, but was, unfortu- 
nately, murdered the night before the Revolution was 
to take place. 


HE final protocol of the abdication agreements 
was .signed on the thirteenth of March. At half 
after six o'clock in the morning of the first of April of 
the year 1918 the Revolution was to take place. At 


fifteen minutes past six a salute of 1001 guns was 
fired near the Emperor’s palace. At sixteen minutes 
past six the ten thousand white-clad virgins took their 
place along the route of march. At seventeen minutes 
past six the Imperial Conductor of the Berlin opera 
house made his appearance. He was attired in full 
evening dress, and wore heavy crépe around his hat. 

At twenty minutes past six, the spectators who were 
to witness the departure of their beloved Emperor 
appeared behind the windows of the houses. Almost 
all of them wept. They wore deep mourning and 
some had to be led away in a fainting condition. 

At twenty-five minutes past six the delegates from 
the Imperial Revolutionary Council drove up to the 
palace in six coaches. The horses were covered with 
black crépe. The coachmen were garbed in a new 
purple uniform which the Imperial hand had de- 
signed only a few days before. 

At twenty-nine minutes past six, the delegates were 
admitted to the Palace. Their tears streamed down 
the front steps. All the servants in the palace had 
lost control of themselves. 

At thirty minutes past six the President of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal made his appearance upon 
the balcony of the Palace. Heralds blew the call-of- 
arms from the opera of Rienzi. There was absolute 
silence in the large open space in front of the Imperial 
Residence. 

“Fellow citizens,’ the President of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal began, “Brethren in the great cause of 
Freedom, Defenders of all Liberties, Lovers of Prus- 
sia—Apostles of all true culture, I salute you.” 

“Hoch. Hoch. Hoch,” the citizens cried. 

“I have just seen the villainous scoundrel who has 
brought our glorious country to the verge of ruin.” 

There were loud hisses. 

“T have an important statement to make.” 

The public was jubilant. 

“What is it?” a number of voices demanded. 

“There is not going to be any revolution today.” 

“Why not?” a man in the crowd demanded. 

“Because the Emperor has just informed us that he 
did not sleep very well last night, and that he’d a little 
rather not abdicate today.” 

A smile of great satisfaction appeared upon the 
faces of the multitude. 

“But, what then does His Majesty desire us to do?” 
they asked in chorus. 

“He wants you all to go home,” said the brave 
leader of the Revolutiou.aries. And they went. 


VANITY FAIR 


Why, France? 
(Continued from page 37) 


NE way or another we get glimpses of her—even 

in New York. A morning on Third Avenue! 
The early thin light shows level, and of a sudden, 
rising through the mist, we seem to see the domes of 
the Sacre Coeur, pinkish in the sunlight above the 
darkened city. Or the motor-car under one gives a 
sudden turn and we see again a long road, straight, 
gleaming, with clipped beeches on either side, the 
bare branches a reddish purple, and the trunks that 
lovely tone of green which the moss always gives to 

em. 


E see again the haystacks and, beyond, on the 

horizon, the poplar trees monumental against the 
tender sky. We pass again through a village, the sun 
warming, with living color, the quiet gray walls under 
the dark roofs, and, just beyond, in the little grave- 
yard, we see the ragged flags flying among the black 
iron crosses; the chrysanthemums among the beaded 
wreaths, and see again the evidence of French devo- 
tion and sacrifice. 

Our debt to France? 

One may not speak of it, and, besides, one does 
not love because one owes a person something, one 
loves because one is moved, uplifted, ennobled in their 
presence. 


ES, France is forever young, and these sons of 
hers dying now could have no fitter epitaph than 
those lines of Leconte de Lisle, 


“Moi, je meurs .. . 
Jeune, brave, riant, libre et sans flétrissures; 
Je vais masseoir parmi les Dieux, dans le Soleil.” 


HINK of the things the French have said! From 

that supreme evidence of politeness at Fontenoy, 
“Gentlemen of England, fire first,” to the roar of 
Danton’s “De laudace, de l’audace, et encore de 
Vaudace.” From the Napoleonic “The Guard dies but 
does not surrender,” to “Jls ne passeront pas,” with 
which phrase Verdun was saved. 

And then, always—from the time of Roland down 
through the years until to-day—the affection and the 
tender beauty of that constantly recurring phrase, 
“La douce France.” 
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‘Widths AAAA, AAA, AA & A. 
All sizes including 8,8%,989% 


“My daughter, who is 15 years old,” 


wrote a “ShoeCraft’? mail order 
patron, “has a very narrow foot and 
I find it difficult to get the right shoe 
with the correct heel for her. I do 
not want her to wear high heels and 
am wondering if you can furnish 
size 6AAA or AA with a low heel.” 
She is but one of the many women 
who come to the “ShoeCraft’”’ Shop 
for their daughters’ footwear after 
they have found how well “‘ShoeCraft” 
shoes fit their own feet. Many a 
young girl is too fastidious for the 
broad toe children’s shoes and a little 
too young for the high heel footwear 
her mother wears. She finds a happy 
solution in ‘“‘ShoeCraft” low heel 
styles. 





A y Hand 

Welt 
“Ernes” $10 
rnes ° 
One of the many ‘“‘ShoeCraft’’ low heel 
styles; Mahogany Calfskin with Brown 


suede top. 
All Widths and Sizes in Stock 


MAIL SHOPPING SERVICE 


Perfect fit guaranteed. Parcel post pre- 
paid. Write for our new Spring catalog 
D15, with measurement chart, and our in- 
seeetans booklet, ‘‘Fitting the Narrow 

‘oot.”” 
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BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILL 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. 
presented there’s a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 
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the Finger Lake Region. 9 5 fee 5 0 Same 
A Gove Send for illustrated Booklets C Lisle C sink 
sat ene containing full particulars 
Merchants Hairdressers regarding rates, reservations, If not at dealer’s, send his name and 
12-14 West 37th St., New York treatments, elc. price to THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO., 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 A Dept. V, Bridgeport, Conn. 
o= ee | 
PRR RRRREREEERU ESSE Es 











DUNLOP 


GOLF BALLS 


Famous the 
world over 
for record 
drives. 






Sent any- 

where in 
the United 
States charges prepaid. 


Dozen . . $10.00 
Half dozen . 5.00 


Bramble or 
Recessed Pat- 
tern. 


WEIGHTS. 29 
dwts. medium 
31 dwts. heavy 
and FLOATERS. 


LOW & HUGHES 
GOLF SHOP 


14 East 44th Street 
New York 
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GOWNS SUITS 
WRAPS COATS 





VANITY FAIR 








Reduce Vous Flesh 


It can be accomplished quickly with ease and safety 
and without dieting or strenuous exercise if you wear 


Dr. Walter’s Medicated Seamless Rubber Garments 





BRASSIERE $6.00 


Made of Dr. Walter’s 
famous flesh reducing 
rubber with coutil back. 


Cover the 
Entire Body 


or Any Part 







CORSAGE 

This garment can be 
worn comfortably under 
the corset—reduces the 
waist, bust, hips and 
thighs. 

Neck and chin reducers 
as shown above restore 
wrinkled, saggy muscles to 
PANTS a firm, healthy condition. 


HIP BELT 
This garment is remark- 
ably ettective for reducing 
the hips and abdomen. 
Improve your figure. 
Stock sizes......... $8.50 
Made to measure...12.00 


Also Union Suits, Stock- 
ings, Jackets, etc, for the 





purpose of reducing flesh Worn to reduce the hips, crewn, Spemmeoter Se 
anywhere desired. thighs, limbs and_ ab- Neck and Chin Re- 

Invaluable to those suf- domen. GEE .n co kvcee'n© 00 
fering from rheumatism Send for Free Illustrated Booklet Bust Reducer..... 5.00 


DR. JEANNE A. WALTER, WENA 





Billing’s Building (4th Floor) S. E. Cor. 34th Street and 5th Ave., New York 















































Not the least perplexing of 
her many problems is that 
of engraved stationery—the 
correct form of announce- 


The Bride, 
Before 
and After 


ments and invitations. 


WostGn 


Social and Wedding 


is exclusive and authorita- 
tively correct: Samples free 





Birds and Flowers 


Attract the birds and otherwise add 
to the charm of your garden by using 
Wheatley Garden Pottery. | 






complete 


Our Catalogue on request 


Wheatley Pottery is weatherproof and in- 
Order direct from the Pottery. 
We pay the freight on all purchases amount- 
ing to $5.00 or over. (U. S.) 


WHEATLEY POTTERY 
2425 Reading Road 


Established 1879 





Rac Tels. | 
Prcyvhices 

| THE 

ALI-TOGETHER 

POUCH 


Carries pipe and tobacco 
in separate compartments 


Nie 


- Cincinnati,Ohio 
Dealers Attention 








STATIONERY 


on request. 





SPECIAL. As an example 
of the excellence of our work, 
we will engrave 50 cards in 
script for $1.75. Plate will 
be held for future orders. 





ALFRED DUNHILL 














Corset Fitting Is An Art 


Have your Gossard fitted by an expert. 
Our fitters are experienced corsetieres. 
Largest stock o 


GOSSARD 
CORSETS 


in New York. 50 different models, includ- 
ing right one for your figure. 

Prices $2.50, $3.50, $5, $6.50 and up 
New YVork’s specialty shop for Gossard 
Front Laced Corsets 
Brassieres fitted—Corsets made to order. 
OLMSTEAD CORSET CO. 

179 Madison Avenue, at 34th St., New York City 
Phone Murray Hill 2084 








Front Laced 


Softest antelope leather~’ 
rubber lined “By mail 


post paid, Five dollars” 


M.M.IMPORTING CO. 
14 East $558, Nod York 
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ALOWAY 











BIRD BATH 


No. 664 
20°x 20° 
$10.00 


This Bird Bath of Simple 
Classic design will be a delight- 
ful piece for the small garden. 
Otherartistic pieces , 
made in our ever- 
lasting stony gray 
Tewatineen ® ade 
FLOWER POTS 
and BOXES 





TABLES 
STATUARY, Etc. 


Write for sugges- 





tions for beautifying 


POT 
your garden No. 600. 18’ wide, $5.00 | 


GAILOWAY TERRA COTTA O, 
3232 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





Judge for your- 
self — compare 
**‘Murad”’ with any 
25 cent Cigarette. 
REMEMBER — Turkish 


tobacco is the world’s most 
famous tobacco for 


cigaret tes. 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 


RAD 


isn THE TURKISH 
\ TG a 


=. 


ba Bad 
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HIS exquisite sweet- 

meat jar, from 
Ovington’s, comes in four 
rich tones: Celeste blue; 
deep amethyst; light green; 
and golden amber. It is also 
available in clear crystal. 
Topped with a convenient 
cover, the little candy jar 
has an individuality all its 
own—graceful in line and 
superlative in quality. Plate, 
6” in diameter ; jar 814” high. 
In crystal $2.50, in colors, 
only $3.50. 


Send for the new 
Ovington Gift Book 


Ovington’s 
314 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


























DANERSK 


| Decorative 
)} Furniture 


Do you realize the beauty of a 
bedroom set done in colors and 
design that are developed from 
a charming English Print? 

Letters p Fen all over this land 
are telling us of the satisfaction 
that such settings are giving the 
people who have purchased them. 

We are the makers—from log 
to finished piece. We have 
every modern facility for im- 
mediate decoration of your choice 
from our complete line. 

Tell us the pieces you desire 
and we will send sample of fab- 
ric and suggestion for color 
schemes. COMPLETE INDI- 
VIDUALITY! The beautiful 
pieces in the past were made for 
the people who purchased them. 


Write today for our com- 
plete Catalog ‘‘G-6”or | 
call at Exhibition Rooms. 

‘ 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 
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VANITY FAIR 


announces the removal of all its 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


to the 


BERKELEY BUILDING 
19 West Forty- Fourth Street 
New York City 


Fourteenth Floor 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 


Circulation Offices 


Fifteenth Floor 


Editorial Rooms 


Advertising Offices 


Business Offices 





GILBERT WASHBURN @ 




















“605 Gtk Abenue 


- .BET.48%g 49" STREETS 
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A 20,000 WORD LOVE STORY BY 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


IS PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN THE JUNE 


Metropolitan 


Other features in the June 
Metropolitan 


Theodore Roosevelt on ‘“‘Doing Your Bit.”’ Sir Oliver 
Lodge on Spiritualism. William Hard, England at 
War. Adventures and Letters of Richard Harding 
Davis. Congress as seen by Art Young. The Indian 
Drum by Edwin Balmer and William MacHarg. Books, 
People and Things by Clarence Day. Pictures in 
Rotary Gravure. Six color cover design by Haskell 
Coffin. 


ALL 
NEWS STANDS 
TO-DAY! 


—If the dealer has not 
sold out his supply. 
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OW who would have suspected 
'e4 99 handkerchief linen of that!”’ said 
M U mM Vanity Fair, coming suddenly upon this 
tub frock of dark-blue and tan hand- 
kerchief linen; and pop! into the June 
eliminates Sashion pages it went. You know, all 
a these things may be ordered through 
perspiration odors Vanity Fair; in this case you may also 
It is a great comfort choose your own ‘combination of colors. 
to know that a little 
“Mum,” used after the 
morning bath, will keep 
both skin and clothing 
free from all perspira- 
tion odors and enable 
one to enjoy dancing or 
exercise without embar- 
rassment. 





Py Rosof 


SHIAT-waisTs 
PEAPECT IW EVERY OFTA. 


(as easy to use as to say) 





Nb. 1436 Price $4.50 


A fetching Shirt of Jap Silk with the fashion- 
able Tuxedo tucked front. Large collar and 
turn-back, mannish caffs. Beautifully made 
thruout and daintily stitched with silk. Ex- 


“Mum” is a_ snow- 
white, greaseless, de- 
odorizing cream. It neu- tremely popular among athletic maids. 
tralizes all odors of the Also in batiste (No. 1435) at $3.00. 


body as they occur and The illustration can only whisper of 
the exclusive smartness of Royal Shirt- 


G 
does not interfere in any , 
way with nature’s proc- S M A R i { H I N i S pay aioe 
esses. A necessity in produce such daintiness blended 
summer —a luxury all with perfect fit and serviceability. 
the year. Applied in a Royal waists are Guaranteed to 


minute — economical to | for Summer please you. If they are not sold at 


your favorite shop or department 








use — harmless to skin store—send us cheque or money order 
and clothing. | direct, mentioning your dealer’s name. 
25c—at drug- and department-stores Just what you need nhow THE HAGEDORN-MERZ CO. 
the Patent Office in Washington, De. | That is what Vanity Fair’s editors considered in pre- M. “War cb Moar eee 
“MUM” Mfg. Company paring this June issue. The clothes that one wants for Dept. VF : 
1106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia informal use in the country, and what the smart shops Third and Brown Sireets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

































Faces Made 
Young 


Let me tell you the se- 
cret of a youthful face. 
Every woman who has a 
single facial defect 
should know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove wrinkles and 

“crow’s feet,”’ fill up 

ugly hollows, give round- 

ness to scrawny necks, 

clear up sallow skins and 
restore the charm of girl- 
hood beauty. No creams, 
massage, mask plasters, 

straps, vibrators, ‘‘beauty’’ 
treatments or other arti- 
ficial means. 


Results Cunieiitiad , And then— 


I offer the exercises at my own risk. No 
y 








M, 


and dressmakers are showing for wear at terrace teas 
and country club dances—all are here. 
First of all— I 
one needs distinctive — oh, awfully distinctive !— tub @. ef 
frocks. And then an afternoon frock or so, for one 
never has enough of them. And plenty of effective 
blouses. And, since we’re so fearfully athletic nowa- 
days, and sports clothes are so becoming, every smart Ce one s 
irl needs loads of absolutely correct sports things. Sn aeCl othes 
hey are shown in plenty on the pages of this issue. Sart Clothes 
aod Figures Hard to-it 
Smart Frocks 
































d be di inted. W. * © ° ° 
Free Bool, which telly you just what to do to Vanity Fair discovered something very smart to put ion 
a ae ee in—a well-cut and well-hung model of the new trans- Summer Dancing 
Kathryn Murray, 633 Garland Bidg., Chicago parent-top suit. Yes, really! Georgette as to its upper 
° ° ° These pretty frocks 
section; tussah as to its lower—and quite the most are as gay asthe music 
becoming thing you ever saw; ... Then, to finish ee et Sues wae 
things off, Vanity Fair saw some bewitching shoes large figures seem 
Cl ° smaller—and the 
cans that really had to be put in—summer shoes, made by wearer look young. 
White and ° ° . . 9 Tie 
chy - nea somebody with real imagination about a woman’s foot. Smart voles and crepes for we 
° . 4 n - 
All Wearing Apparel And—we’d nearly forgotten them!—the utterly indis- ty, a wonderful tine of coats ana 
Leaves No Ring pensable bathing suit and cape and beach parasol. suits in the latest materials. 
Bleecker Co. All department Prices reasonable. 


Hempstead, N. Y. and shoe stores All ready-to-wear—in sizes ranging 
from 36 to 58 bust, both for long 
































V ° F ° ill b and short waisted figures. 
anity alr wil uy— If you live in New York, Chicago 
H AIR B tt or a —_ _ Lane —— 
i store and make the acquaintance 
A toilet preparation of merit. any or all of them, whenever you wish to su plement of the exclusive service on which 
peing to eradicate dandruff, your summer wardrobe with something fresh, dis- 200,000 women re! ¥. gtherwise, 
or estorin: or an . . . pe . x a rder rvice 
cutee taatan tated tale tinctive and individual. Simply tell us on what pages py la gy 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists, of Vanity Fair the — you want appear; state Lane Bryant Style Book on Request 
your size and your preferences in color; inclose a Everything that women wear, the 2ptest 
a ‘ . * smartest fashions are illustrat 
A cheque; and the thing is done. Address your shopping cae tack dk. ee oe 
. commissions to: Dept. D9 New York address. 
I F : Lane Bryant 
I! VANITY FAIR SHOPPERS | || 238.285 Novvo 
: 255 Woodward Ave. ‘17 N. State St. 
pbabithe Detroit Chicago 


























“4 ma | 19 West 44th Street New York City 
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© E. Muller, Jr., in Leslie’s 


The best war-pictures, 
the most war-pictures 
—first in 

| Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Established 1855 





ten cents every news stand 
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HOTEL 
ADELPHIA 


HS 
Hotel p 
Philadelphia 


at Chestnut 
and 13"Streets 


hh the heart of 
all business 
and social life 


MODERATE TARIFF 
Adelphia Hotel Co. 


DAVID B. PROVAN 
Managing Director 
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IN PHIL- 
ADELPHIA 


IF YOU WEAR 
GLASSES YOU NEED 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


They stick tight 
comfortably, hold 
the lenses in the cor- 
rect optical position 
‘and are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 





















SHELLTEX RIMS (%%: 38) 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. 
Like all Shur-ons, quality guaran- 
teed. 

At most high-grade optometrists, 
opticians and oculists, or write 
us. Look for the name Shur-on or 
Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
247 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Y Established 1864 
f) <—Trade Mark 





















Are Your Hands Older 
Than Your Face? 


GRISE 


Y4 “The Friend of 
LUWELL, MAS». Middle-age”’ 
A STIMULATING POMADE FOR AGING HANDS. 


Postpaid $2.00 
Dept.A. Booklet 
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Illustration from The House Beautiful 


Is Your House a Home? 


T it a place where you love to loaf and read 





and putter about—a place to Jive in; or is 
it a place where you merely eat, sleep and 
receive callers? 

And when callers come, what do they think of your 
house ? 

Your living room may not be furnished with black 
horsehair furniture, your mantels shrouded in tasseled 
lambrequins, your walls adorned with crayon enlarge- 
ments of dear departed forebears, but even this age has 
its house-furnishing horrors, 

You may like the interiors of Joseph Urban; but that’s 
no reason why you should thrust Joseph into a Queen 
Anne boudoir. And futuristic housekeeping has not yet 
become popular—certainly not among husbands. 

“The beauty of the house is order,” said Solomon ; and 
Solomon knew, for his was a numerous household. The 
charm of the house is homeliness in its best sense—that 
happy quality which can put a heart into a brown stone 
front. 


Those to whom home-making is a labor of love will find 


The House Beautiful 


the most helpful magazine in its field. When you build, 
it puts you right; when you’ve built, it keeps you right. 

Every month it is crammed full of expert information 
on the beautification and development of the house and its 
surroundings—on gardens, architecture, furniture, hang- 
ings, rugs, collectors’ hobbies, house-keeping’ improve- 
ments. Its articles are profusely illustrated with exclu- 
sive photographs that give one a peep into America’s 
most beautiful homes, 

If you have a home, THe House BeautirFut will help 
you to make it more “homey.” If you haven’t a home— 
then surely it’s time you subscribed for THe House 
BEAUTIFUL. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Six months for $1.00 
Regular rate $2.50 a year 25 cents a copy 
Don’t depend on the news-stands. Mail a dollar bill 
and this coupon now. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen :—Enclosed find $1.00* for which send me THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
for six months, beginning with the June number. 


Tero yaserer STEP ee ic ete ee Oe eye Sere tee ee ee ed per an 


PDC OR 6 cH. 06. R eR EA EARS AEA ETER ERS ODE EEE Co es ae 
*Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian postage 30c extra. 





Recent renovations 


at the Hotel Lenox 
have added still 
further to the 
material comforts 
and home-like at- 
mosphere of this 


famous Boston 
hostelry, 


The Lenox is en- 


joying the best sea- 
son in its history. 


STITT 


L. C. PRIOR 
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Che BILTMOR 


Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 


CLOSE 
TO ALL THEATRES 
AND SHOPS 
























wt ng 


That 


RIPPLING EFFECT “< 
that fascinates them all is there © 
to last the summer through. The \? a. 


BOSCH 


PERMANENT \ 
HAIR WAVE 


ig guaranteed to resist mists, fogs and 
damp. Phone NOW for appointment. 
HERMAN J. BOSCH 
Coiffeur to New York’s Smart- 
est Set. Elevator to Studios. 
In HOTEL BILTMORE, New York 
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H. G. Wells’ New Novel 
“<The Soul of a Bishop”’ 


NEW Wells novel! The words 

will carry a thrill to anyone 

who read last year’s sensational Collier 
serial “Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” 


Asin “Mr. Britling” Wells showed the 
astounding effect of the Great War on 
the normal civilian life of England, 
so in “The Soul of a Bishop” he shows 
its effect on that bulwark of society, 
the Church. 


The Bishop, brought up in reverence 
for the forms of religion, is over- 
whelmed by the terrific questions that 
the war hurls upon him, questions 
which these forms cannot help him 
answer. 


Wells’ solution is revolutionary. Yet 
his book is deeply religious. And he 
puts his thesis to you, as in “Mr. 


Britling,” through a moving story of 
real human beings. 


“The Soul of a Bishop” will create 
intense discussion everywhere. No 
thinking person, in or out of the 
church, can afford to miss this dra- 
matic study of a man’s most elaborate 
institution flung up against the grim 
realities of a world-crisis. 


The publication of “The Soul of a 
Bishop” comes at an apt moment—the 
moment when America is just begin- 
ning to realize her own part in that 
crisis and envisage some of the ma- 
terial and spiritual transformations it 
may bring to her. 


This remarkable new novel by the 
foremost English imaginative writer 
of to-day— 


begins in the June Ninth Issue of 









THE N 





IATIONAL WEE KLY 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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“ Here he is, sir” 


Get Together, Americans! 


Since the day when war against Germany was declared, va 
a great change has come over the American people. We vd 
are rapidly solidifying into one nation. Mr. Gibson’s Ps 
cartoon belongs to no section. It shows the new Amer- Special 
ican spirit of sacrifice for the flag. First appearing in Lire, faa 
it has been made the centre of a special appeal to our / 2 


f $1.13, Foreign 
Pg $1.26). Send Lire 
é- for three months to 


young men. Itis herewith reproduced in miniature. 
Mr. Gibson’s patriotic cartoons appear exclusively 


f € x. 
ite Open only to new subscribers; no 


subscriptions renewed at this rate. 











Several sample copies sent 
on receipt of ten cents. LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York. R 


One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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Wee Swinging! A thrilling sweep forward—a swift ek 





\ That fine experience comes nearest matching 
the sensation of the Twin-six drive. Smooth 
and mighty power—power economically and 
efficiently used—coupled with Packard grace, ele- 
gance, comfort! Diana’s charm—and Hercules’ 
streneth. Are you to swing through summer ina 


, [win-six? @ There are twenty and more Packard styles. 
Prices, open cars, three thousand fifty and thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars, at Detroit. @ @ Packard Motor Car Company. 
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%, unending glide—a smooth swing through space! AG 
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NATURE'S CONTRIBUTIONS 
Sun, Wind and Palmolive 


All three natural cleansers—all three highly important to the proper care of the hair, 


Nature supplies the Palm, Olive and Cocoanut oils which make PALMOLIVE 
Shampoo such a mild yet thorough cleanser, leaving, the hair immaculately clean 
yet tractable. 


Nature fe one the sun and wind with which to airand dry it. To retain naturally 
abundant hair, healthy and luxurious, employ Nature’s own agents—sun, wind and 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 


This vegetable oil shampoo is one of the famous line of 
Palmolive toilet specialties, headed by Palmolive Soap. 
It includes Palmolive Powder, Cold Cream and Vanishin?, Cream: 
Palmolive Teleum and Shavinp, Stick. Two new articles have ‘re- 
cently been added, Palmolive Rouge and Lip-Rouge. 

The Shampoc, Powder, Creams and Rouje are 50 cents each—Taleum, 
Lip-Rouge and Shaving, Stick, 25 centseach, Write direct, enclosing, 
price, if your dealer hasn't the article desired. 


Week-end Packa}e mailed for 25 cents in 
stamps. Contains miniature packajes of seven 
Palmolive specialties, attractively packed. ‘ 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO,, Inc.,\Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont, 
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ODAY, « big” men-— young as well as 

old —know that it is worth while to give 
some thought even to what they smoke. 

Of course, Fatima is not the only ciga- 
rette chosen by these men; but it perhaps 
comes nearer to it than any other. 


FATIN 


CA Sensible Cigarette 











& MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


This is doubtless because men find that, 
even though they may smoke more often 
than usual, Fatimas still leave them feel- 
ing keen and alert. Fatimas are rightly 
called “sensible.” 


okiggelts Myers dobacco Cx, 




































